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CHAPTER I 


THE SELECTION OF AIR BASES FOR THE FLIGHT 

F rom the dawn of the aviation era to this very 
day and for many years to come the ambition of 
all pilots, novices and experts alike, has been and 
will be to fly across the Atlantic, It is a fine adventure 
that appeals to the airman’s sporting instincts ; but 
consciously or unconsciously he is actuated also by a 
loftier motive — that of bridging most effectively the gap 
between the old and the new worlds. A man’s sub- 
consciousness frequently echoes the unexpressed hopes of 
the masses of his fellow-men. 

Every aviator who conquers the ocean has carried 
further ahead the standard of modern civilisation in its 
strenuous fight to abolish distance and to link up more 
closely all the units of the human family from pole to 
pole. There are now no new lands to be discovered, but 
the pioneer finds fresh scope for his activities by thor- 
oughly exploring the mysteries of the most wealthy and 
complex of modern states. 

Time was when the more progressive nations of Europe 
had to deal with the primitive aborigines of the new 
world ; to-day the old continent has a great deal to 
learn from mechanised American civilisation. But the 
ebb and flow of the tide of inquisitive humanity from 
shore to shore of the ocean has brought about^ a well- 
proportioned balance ; the desire of the Americans to 
establish fresh contacts with ancient Europe, their 
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common motherland and the inexhaustible well-spring of 
inspiration and spiritual ideals, is no less keen than that 
of Europeans to study the new world. 

The fascination of trans-Atlantic flights seems to have 
gripped the imagination of the Italians to a very marked 
degree. In the glorious army of ocean fliers Italy holds 
an honoured rank ; from the point of view of mere 
numbers the Italians who have flown the Atlantic com- 
prise about half of the world’s total of the performers of 
the feat. If you ask an Italian pilot what his greatest 
ambition is, he will reply : “ To fly to America.” In 
addition to the common ties that attract ail nations to 
the new world, the Italian people are drawn to it by 
bonds of sentiment, affection and gratitude to a land that 
was discovered by an Italian, that bears the name of 
another Italian — a land in which hundreds of thousands 
of Italians live and work and thrive. 

The saying that America is a second nati\"e-land to the 
Italians is no mere metaphorical exaggeration. The 
inhabitants of the valleys of Piedmont and the liold 
mountaineers of Calabria frequently know more about 
the configuration of America with its network of great 
highways stretching like tentacles over the boundless 
tracts that extend between one city and another, with its 
inestimable treasures of mineral wealth, with its mys- 
terious mighty forests intersected by majestic rivers, than 
they do about their own country probably. The family 
bonds between those who stay at home and their exiled 
brethren in the new world are so close that in a spiritual 
sense, the barrier of distance between Italy and America 
had been broken down even before the aeroplane had 
reduced the crossing of the Atlantic to a matter of a few 
hours. 

But the aims of Italian aviation during the first ten 
years of its wonderful revival were concentrated almost 
exclusively, owing to a series of circumstances, on South 
America. 

’V\^en in December, 1928, I went with a number of 
officials and industrial magnates to the International 
Congress on Aviation at Washington, and for the first 
time in my life I had an opportunity of seeing America 
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from New York to Los Angeles, and from the Canadian 
frontier to the Gulf of Mexico, the desire to lead an 
Italian air squadron across the Atlantic began to assume 
definite shape, and mentally I mapped out the main out- 
lines of my scheme during the long hours of my return 
crossing on the Conte Grande. My actual experience of 
the great republic of the Stars and Stripes had en- 
iiaiiced the great appeal it made to my imagination. 
More than ever did I now appreciate the important role 
that iVmerica has to play in the general advancement of 
world civilisation. 

Tiiis nation which the war had forced to abandon its 
attitude of strict aloofness, and had united with us in the 
baptism of the blood of heroes, when all world values 
seemed to be hurtling into the abyss, had still a glorious 
mission to carry out. It was the brilliant pioneer of 
mechanical progress, a mighty fountain of optimism, 
sanity and power, and the guarantor of more stable peace 
conditions on the morning after the end of the fearful 
carnage which had left the old world half-buried in ashes 
and ruins, convulsed with international squabbiings and 
jealousies, while the future was black with menace. 

But I was especially impressed by America’s progress 
in the domain of technics and of aeronautical achieve- 
ment. She continues to maintain that leadership in 
aviation which tlie early flights of the brothers Wright 
had definitely gained for her in the first years of this 
century. Aviation was an important factor in America’s 
civilisation, at once the instrument and the inspiration of 
her dazzling progress and a bold presage of a glorious 
future. The application of aeroplanes to practical 
civilian purposes, and the complete technical transforma- 
tion of her fighting air-force, were already established 
facts in America, when the first tentative experiments in 
aviation in Europe were greeted by the masses with 
hostility or scepticism. 

The establishment of a permanent bond, if possible, 
with America's great band of aviators, who were so full 
of confidence in their own strength, whose spirit was so 
magnificent and whose numbers were so imposing, I re- 
garded as a mission worthy of Mussolini’s Italy. We had 
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prolonged and animated chats on this topic on the Conte 
Grange. And then quite suddenly I dropped the idea of 
solitary flights by individual aeroplanes. Such feats, if 
successful, would have only a relative importance, because 
numerous similar experiments had already taken place, 
and they would not entail the profound social and civil 
reactions of which I had been dreaming. My theories 
with regard to aviation en masse are too familiar to need 
repetition here. And the arguments in support of my 
theories were overwhelmingly applicable to my projected 
trans- Atlantic flight. 

Among other things that inspired my idea of a spec- 
tacular aerial flight en masse was my recollection of the 
prestige and the wealth of experience which had accrued 
to England owing to her naval policy, dating back hun- 
dreds of years, of sending fleets of ships over all the seas 
of the world that English sailors did not know. It w'as 
the outcome of the traditional policy of old England of 
scattering her naval squadrons over all the waters of the 
globe with instructions to unfurl the proud flag of the 
country wheresoever the sea provided them with an 
opening or a landing. I became more and more con- 
vinced that Italian aviation would one day be represented 
not merely by a little knot of brilliant aeronauts who 
had been lucky enough to carry off spectacular coups, but 
by hundreds and hundreds of pilots, who, as a matter of 
course, faced the most inclement and remote skies in the 
world. 

Unfortunately from the point of view of technical 
equipment, conditions generally were not such in 1929 as 
to permit the immediate execution of the scheme for 
which I yearned on board the Conte Grande. And so 1 
had to postpone my plan for a flight to the United States, 
but as it is not in accordance with my principles nor with 
those of Italian Fascism to lose sight of an ideal destined 
to redound to the glory of our native land, we decided to 
start by a flight en masse across the South Atlantic ocean 
which presented fewer difficulties, and for which it was 
not an impossible feat to secure enough of men and 
machines in a relatively short space of time. 

As a matter of fact this enterprise, which was under- 
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taken just as an essential preliminary experiment for the 
greater project of a later date, was a triumphant success. 
The Italian aeroplanes left Orbetello on December 17th, 
1930, flew over the ocean from Bolama to Natal, which 
they reached on January 6th, 1931, and anchored on the 
fifteenth day of the same month in the wonderful bay of 
Rio de Janeiro. Forty-four men in a non-stop flight 
had travelled by air from the pillars of Hercules across 
the dark Atlantic. Italy had inscribed a deathless page 
in the annals of the world’s aeronautical progress. 

I had scarcely reached Rio de Janeiro when journalists 
besieged me with questions regarding my openly pro- 
fessed determination not to limit the aims of Italian 
aviation to the phenomenal success of the flight from 
Italy to Brazil. And just then, like a lightning flash 
rending the dark clouds of the future, came the message 
from the Duce proclaiming the urgency of forging ahead : 
“ In the expectation of the still greater aerial experiment 
in the tenth year of the Revolution, Italy is proud of you, 
and is full of admiration for you, brave Atlantic fliers.’’ 

Simultaneously with the message of the Duce, the 
entire programme of my flight across the North Atlantic 
flashed before my mental vision. His words confirmed 
me in my determination, and marked out the goal for 
which I aimed. And now with more certain confidence 
in the fulfilment of my promise, I was able to broadcast 
to the Italians in the United States, who were anxious to 
hear from my own lips the greeting of the fliers, that in a 
short while, in the tenth year of the Revolution, the 
Italian air squadron would turn the prows of its silvery 
f ‘lanes towards the great republic of the ’’ Stexs and 
Stripes.” 

The words of the Duce resounded in the square in 
u inch all the crews of the Italian flying-boats had gathered 
on the flowery banks of the Rio de Janeiro where we 
were hospitably entertained after our arduous task. The 
cry of “ Long live the King \ Long live the Duce I ” 
which greeted the sublime message of our leader, sym- 
bolized our proud confidence in the victory that lay ahead 
of us. 

In the course of the next few days, while we were 
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enjoying the hospitality of the metropolis of Brazil, I 
held long consultations with Maddalena and Longo, my 
most intimate colleagues, with a view to giving a con- 
crete shape to our dreams. Our investigations extended 
the scope of our horizons instead of restricting it and 
strengthened us in our resolution. Suffice it to say that 
before leaving America Commandant Maddalena had 
secured elaborate charts of the North Atlantic and had 
collected an imposing array of data. And once again 
the steamer which conveyed me back to Italy supplied 
a congenial atmosphere for prolonged discussions on our 
project, and for day-dreams about our visit to the wealthy 
and glorious nation which had for years been the goal of 
our aspirations. 

And now the problem before us was to decide upon one 
of two routes — that which verges on the extreme limits 
of the north — ^the border region of the Arctic Ocean — or 
that which links the United States with the Azores and 
the Bermudas. 

Our problem was destined to await a definite solution 
for several months. The recollection of our nocturnal 
departure for Bolama, of the six hours that we spent in 
the tempestuous murkiness of the Atlantic skies, anxiously 
waiting for the first gleam of dawn on the horizon, damped 
our spirits. It struck us that it would be risky to the 
verge of rashness, if not even absolutely impossible, to 
encounter, in addition to a nocturnal flight, the relentless 
hurricanes and persistent fogs of the Arctic Ocean. On 
the other hand we knew that the Azores offered very 
slender opportunities for anchorage for a large squadron 
of flying-boats, and even still greater difficulties for their 
taking off. 

The alternative route on the southerly course seemingly, 
then, offered no greater likelihood of success ; moreover, 
it was much longer. 

^ But we were too elated by our recent triumph to put 
limits to our own aspirations. Far from quailing before 
the thought of our ambitious scheme, we yielded to the 
teniptation to enlarge its scope. When we stepped ashore 
amidst the cheering crowds of our fellow-countrymen the 
plan of our cruise was already mapped out on paper, and 
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it embraced nothing less than a voyage around the earth, 
via the Mediterranean Sea, the Persian Gulf, India, China, 
Japan, the Kurile Islands, Kamchatka, the Aleutian 
Islands, Alaska, California, Panama, Florida, New York, 
Newfoundland, Ireland and Italy. 

Full of self-confidence, we wasted no time, but devoted 
oui selves right away to the preparations for our great 
crusade. 

Unfortunately an unforeseen disaster interrupted us in 
our task. Colonel Umberto Maddalena, who had trained 
at Orbetello with a zeal that was only matched by his 
skill, the airmen who flew the South Atlantic, and who 
side by side with me led our air armada from Italy to 
Brazil, met with a tragic death in the Tyrrhenian Sea 
just on the very day when the men who were to under- 
take our coming world flight were summoned to Orbe- 
tello to be trained by him. Maddalena was a true man 
of the sea. 

On the sea he had spent a considerable portion of his 
eaily youth, following the irresistible lure of the waves ; 
he had been cabin-boy, sailor and officer on vessels which 
carried on the traditions of the old-time Italian navi- 
gators, and had taken part in many voyages to the most 
distant quarters of the globe. As a sailor he was a master 
of his craft, and he had an almost uncanny skill as a 
steersman. He could cope alike with the sudden hurri- 
canes which lash the Atlantic to frenzy and with the 
piotracted spells of calm that lull it into a sort of cata- 
leptic trance ; the laws of the winds which sway the 
limitless stretches of the ocean were all known to him. 
His long lean face, his slightly dreamy eyes, the rhythmic 
roil of his long thin legs, his somewhat stooping shoulders, 
his very woids <md gestures— -everything about him had 
the stamp of the sailor. Inclined to be shy and retiring 
on land, he w^^as full of self-confidence on sea ; his ex- 
pression assumed a certain metallic hardness and his voice 
rang out with a robust timbre as he stepped on deck. 
He was quite a different man, spontaneous, alert, com- 
manding. When he obeyed the call of aviation he pre- 
ferred to serve on a flying-boat ; the broad horizon of the 
sea appealed to him. 
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The flight from Italy to Brazil had proven his excel- 
lence as pilot, organiser and commander. As a pre- 
liminary step towards onr coming flight round the world, 
which we intended carrying out with one stop between 
Europe and North America, he was making preparations 
in company with Ceceoni for the establishment of a fresh 
record by flying in a straight line from^ Rome to Cuba. 
In fact it was on the very machine which was to carry 
him to Cuba that he met his doom. The mystery that 
enveloped the tragedy was not completely cleared up at 
the time, and even to-day we are in the dark as to what 
actually occurred. All the theories put forward are incon- 
sistent with the marvellous ability of those in control of 
the craft and with the technical perfection of the craft 
itself. Certain theories advanced as to the cause of the 
disaster seem plausible enough when examined from one 
angle, while from another angle they are obviously absurd. 

But there is a still more mysterious feature about the 
death of Maddalena ; while the remains of his companions 
were found sooner or later, not only has the sea never 
given back the heroic body of Umberto Maddalena, it 
has not even restored to his friends the most trivial relic 
belonging to him. He fell from the sky at noon that 
bright spring day, and the sea swallowed him up within 
just a few yards of the shore. The sea guards him in its 
bosom for all eternity — a fate meet for a demigod 1 
^ Legends galore about his strange disappearance are 
circulated among the phots who fly across the seas, and 
are the theme of daydreams and fairy-tales among the 
Italian children whom he loved so well. Some day a poet 
worthy of the task will write an epic about him. We, 
his companions and brethren, have realised that he had 
fulfilled his destiny, and we sdso think that there was a 
tinge of the miraculous in the wonderful record of a 
heroic life which started on the sea and ended in the sea. 
We invoke his gentle shade whenever a flying-boat 
floating the tricolour rises over the ocean. 

When Colonel (now General) Tedeschini, who was then 
my adjutant, came to tell me of the unforeseen disaster, I 
felt as though a thunderbolt had paralysed my brain and 
my heart seemed to stop beating. I was in a restaurant 
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in Rome at the time. Without uttering a word I flew to 
the Lido of Pisa where the tragedy had occurred a few 
hours previously. Among the acrid grass along the shore, 
beneath the dark shadows of the aged pines, in the solemn 
silence of that desolate land, against which the waves of 
the sea broke with rhythmic sobbing, we found practically 
all the battered wreckage of the ill-fated machine. But 
there was not the faintest trace of him to be found. My 
bitter despair on that desolate night when I hoped in 
vain that the sea might restore to us the remains of our 
dead comrade still wrings my heart. 

And now we had to carry out without his aid a task 
which he alone had seemed destined to fulfil. The school 
of Aerial Navigation at Orbetello had been left without a 
commandant. Lieutenant-Colonel Longo was at Madrid 
completing the year for which he had been appointed as 
Air Attaclie. I was anxious to secure a successor to 
Maddalena. 

It seemed to me that the man most fitted for the job 
was General Aldo Pellegrini, who had been for four years 
my adjutant, and who had previously a brilliant career 
as a naval officer and a hydroplane officer. After hesi- 
tating whether he should accept the command of an 
aerial squadron — a post with a status akin to that of a 
general in charge of an army corps, or whether he should 
prefer the command of the reorganised school of aviation 
at Orbetello, General Pellegrini, in view of the imminent 
world flight, suddenly decided upon the more dangerous 
alternative — ^he accepted Orbetello, 

In selecting the crew for the school at Orbetello I 
adopted a novel method. While for the previous voyages 
only hydroplane crews had been chosen, I thought that 
it would be necessary on this occasion to extend the scope 
of my selection to Ml t5rpes of aeronauts. The decision 
regarding the new trans-Atlantic crews, that they were to 
consist of volunteers to a man, brought many utterly 
unknown pilots as candidates. 

However, I was not keen on spectacular names — I 
wanted reliable men. Therefore, while I saw to it that 
a certain percentage of veteran fliers should be included, 
I expressed the definite wish that men drawn from the 
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rank and file of the Italian Air Force should take part in 
the imminent adventure. As had always been the case, 
it was quite sufficient to make my appeal to have applica- 
tions pouring in from ah sides. There was not an airman 
who satisfied the conditions laid down that did not 
earnestly beg to be summoned to Orbetello. The out- 
come to the very careful selection that was made was 
that four-fifths of the seventy men selected came from 
the aerodromes. 

It is unnecessary to point out that the training of these 
men was a rather complicated affair. It was essential 
first of all to accustom pilots to the sea who had been 
used to landing on the ground, and who had served in 
different departments of the Italian Air Force — some of 
them on chaser planes, others on scouting planes, and 
others on bombing planes. It was no trivial task to give 
detailed naval training to men accustomed to fiy over 
plains or mountains, and to make them thoroughly inti- 
mate with conditions on the water and over the water. 

For months and months the novices were ordered to 
handle oars and sails, to manage small and medium-sized 
boats, and to get abundance of practice in every pliase 
of naval routine. Their faces were tanned by sea and 
scorching sun. There was no dangerous or toilsome task 
that they did not face with gay enthusiasm. On the 
return of Colonel Longo, an old and seasoned sailor, tlic 
training become even more intensive. After a few months 
nobody could distinguish former hydroplane pilots from 
former aeroplane pilots among the pupils at Orbetello. 

Meanwhile I devoted all my energies towards securing 
a thorough knowledge of the itinerary of our expedition. 
Many regions over which the Italian air squadron was to 
fly had never been explored by aeronauts ; regarding 
others the information available was exceedingly meagre, 
while the knowledge we possessed about considerable 
tracts was second-hand. So ^eat was the scope of the 
voyage we had planned that in order to examine thor- 
oughly our probable bases en route, time was needed ; 
and to get at them by the usual means would take months 
and months. 

Among the pilots of the previous crossing the most 
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tinlucky were the heroic Recagno and Abbriata, who on 
the tragic night at Bolama, after they had been left with 
their damaged craft, had, immediately after we had taken 
off, performed wonders in their efforts to rescue their lost 
comrade, and had concealed from us all the facts of their 
unavailing heroism and their noble self-sacrifice. They 
also concealed from us the cause of the disaster. It was 
only later on that I chanced to learn in an indirect fashion 
how they each deserved both praise and reward for their 
action on that occasion. It would have been impossible,* 
however, for me to guess this from their laconic two-line 
report. 

It just occurred to me now that no more fitting recom- 
pense could be made to those two heroic men than the 
mission of trust which I assigned to them at the very 
beginning of our preparations for our impending expedi- 
tion. On May ist, 1931, Captain Recagno was sent to 
the Aleutian Islands in the Far East in order to explore 
the ground and make preliminary arrangements for our 
landing. It was neither a short nor an easy journey, and 
it was not concluded until November. 

The accurate and detailed report which he had begun 
to send me regularly from that region, and which he com- 
pleted verbally on his return, ended on a very optimistic 
note. He had not only explored the Aleutian Islands, 
but also Kamchatka. He had adopted for his investiga- 
tions all the means at his disposal — Chinese junks, 
Japanese steamers, Russian trains, sailing ships and 
fishing smacks. He was familiar now with the physical 
configuration of the countries that he had visited, and he 
knew the coastlines, the shallows and the reefs of those 
remote seas, as well as the freakish meteorological vagaries 
of the skies that brooded over them. In his opinion the 
aerial itinerary of the Italian fleet would not be merely 
possible, but relatively easy. He marked out the island 
of Atu among the Aleutian Islands as a base suitable for 
an aerial squadron. 

Unfortunately, almost simultaneously with the return 
of our explorer from the Far East, the situation between 
China and Japan, which during his stay in those countries 
was menacing, suddenly developed into open warfare'. 
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And wliat a war 1 The most irregular and indefinite type 
of a war imaginable. A war which opened without any 
definite declaration of hostilities, a war fought by Japan 
with its wonted systematic doggedness, and by China 
with roving bands picked up higgledy-piggledy— bands 
accustomed to brigandage, seething with anarchical 
propaganda, bereft of responsible leadership, and quite 
prepared to pass from one camp to another as the whim 
seized them. 

Under these conditions there were very slender grounds 
for hoping that the trouble would soon come to an end ; 
on the other hand, it was absolutely certain that the 
appearance of a large Italian air armada of bombing 
planes, even though it carried no ammunition and was 
engaged on an absolutely peaceful mission, would even- 
tually arouse suspicion and ill-feeling in both belligerent 
camps and would most decidedly not secure for us the 
assistance which would be sorely needed by us. 

In addition to the political obstacle to our enterprise, 
there were financial difiicuities. The economic depression 
which had already been crippling the ^vhole world for 
several months after the close of 1931 was becoming 
more and more acute ; in fact this year marked the 
climax of the crisis. And Italy did not escape the terrible 
effects of the world depression. An aerial expedition of 
such proportions over such remote regions, an expedition 
including in its itinerary Tokio and New York, situated 
in opposite parts of the world, w^ould not have cost less 
than 20,000,000 lira. This was far too formidable a 
demand to make on our budget at such a period of 
depression. We had to waive the idea. 

Without brooding unduly over our shipwrecked scheme 
I immediately planned a second itinerary. I only ref ained 
one feature of my abandoned plan — ^tlae flight over the 
North Atlantic. This we did not wish, to give up— in 
fact we could not give it up. This was the very psyclio- 
logical moment when the noble idea of linking more 
closely the United States and Europe through the medium 
of aviation was gripping the imagination of the entire 
world. There was a rivalry among the various nations 
which was exacting a fresh toU of heroic lives — a rivalry 
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which, however, held forth the promise of a final spec- 
tacular triumph. 

Following the successful venture of Post and Gatty, 
the German aviator, von Gronau, flew from Iceland to 
Labrador, stopping en route in Greenland. His flight 
proved that the icy North Atlantic could be conquered 
with relative ease despite the eternal inclemency of 
atmospheric conditions. I was especially interested in 
the possibility of establishing secure bases in regions which 
were popularly regarded as inaccessible to navigators. 
The period between June and August seemed to be a 
comparatively safe one from the meteorological point of 
view. In order not to retrench too much the itinerary of 
our impending expedition, I decided from the very outset 
to fly the return journey also. Our squadron would 
consequently be able to complete the double flight of the 
North Atlantic, a dramatic record in the annals of world 
aviation. 

Just at that time a happy coincidence favoured the 
success of my project. This was the impending Chicago 
International Exhibition, which the Americans meant to 
make a spectacular event that would rivet the attention 
and attract the patronage of the whole world. Its motto, 
“ A Century of Progress,” gave the gist of the scope of 
its programme. It aimed at giving demonstrations of the 
triumphs in invention achieved by the whole world, and 
especially by America, during the last hundred years. 
Mechanised civilisation, the proud boast of our time, was 
to celebrate its centenary in June and July, 1933. 

Italy, like the other nations, would not dally about 
taking part in the celebration. If at the psychological 
moment a squadron of, say, twenty Italian flying-boats 
could arrive on Lake Michigan, and fly over the great 
city on its banks, the triumph of the aeroplane, man's 
most recent conquest, which had been started by America 
and brought to a victorious consummation by Italy, 
would have assumed the nature of an apotheosis. 1 
knew what an intense interest the Americans took in 
aviation problems. I felt certain that our flight would 
be regarded in the light of a magnificent contribution to 
Chicago's exhibition, and finally I had no doubt that our 
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enterprise, wliich was rich in chivalrous and romantic 
associations, in view of the inevitable risks and the strain 
on human nerves which its accomplishment entailed, 
would be hailed by the Americans as the most tangible 
proof of the spirit of solidarity linking the old world to 
the new, linking ancient Italy and the young republic. 

Consequently the interests of civilisation blended with 
sentimental motives which form the main stimulus to 
progress, and Italian interests in particular, impelled us 
to act without delay. The Italian Air Force had already 
rendered incalculable services for the triumph of peace 
and of successful agreements among the nations. But 
the expedition that was to commemorate the tenth year 
of the revolution would have a moral effect far surpassing 
any previous record. 

And now there remained for us the task of getting a 
precise knowledge of our route. It would not do to 
jeopardise the prestige of our country, apart from en- 
dangering the lives of our crews ; we had to take every 
possible precaution against such eventualities. Second- 
hand information would not suffice. A thorough, detailed 
investigation of the route we had to travel was imperative. 
Although I already knew my bearings as far as the North 
Atlantic was concerned, I resolved to send Recagno again 
in the role of advance guard. He left in April, 1932, for 
Greenland. On the same day his old companion of 
Bolama, Abbriata, was sent to Labrador. 

These two officers carried out their task to perfection 
— a task by no means simple or easy. The circumstantial 
details which they obtained about our projected route 
were invaluable to us. Captain Recagno had travelled 
towards the western coast of Greenland, which is more 
suitable for a possible air-base owing to the configuration 
of its seaboard, which provides a relatively safe bay. 
Recagno had been obliged to go from Godtliaab to 
Julianaheb in a motor-boat, which was piloted by Esqui- 
maux amid mountainous icebergs and through a maze 
of countless bays ringed round by icy peaks, and with 
large islands and dangerous little crags blocking their 
entrances. An intensive study of meteorological conditions 
and a minute examination of the coastline convinced 
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Captain Recagno that the lake behind the little town of 
Jiilianahab was a possible base for landing in Greenland. 
It is a long narrow lake shaped like a kidney-bean, buried 
in between the slopes of colossal mountains, and it pre- 
sents tremendous risks for a landing, which would need 
to be carried out very cautiously, one plane at a time. 

The information which Recagno supplied us, and which 
was borne out by the facts stated by von Gronau regard- 
ing his second voyage, induced us to accept his suggestion 
when he returned to Italy at the end of July. 

Meanwhile Captain Abbriata was making investigations 
for us in Labrador. When he reached St. John's in New- 
foundland he found himself in difficulties about getting 
to Labrador. He had the good luck to meet with an 
American airman who owned a little Moth and who 
generously offered to fly with him to Cartwright. 

The air trip was carried out without a hitch, and 
Abbriata landed and remained as long as was necessary 
in this little centre, which he decided was a suitable 
anchorage for the Italian squadron in the course of its 
itinerary. Unfortunately the poor American aviator 
perished on his return journey. Perhaps he lost his way 
and was carried out on the ocean, or maybe he went 
astray on the desolate coast over which, for so many 
months of the year, an impenetrable blanket of mist 
hangs. At any rate nothing further was heard of our 
noble friend, whom we shall always remember as a glorious 
victim in the cause of aviation and of human solidarity. 

Abbriata remained for three weeks at Cartwright 
making important meteorological observations regarding 
the entire region, and collecting details about the section 
of the coastline which was to shelter the Italian squadron. 
Tlie region in which he dwelt during his stay at Labrador 
was actually the very one which we had already marked 
out in the chart of our ocean flight, and strengthened us 
in our decision to select the North Atlantic as the safest 
aerial route in summer-time between Europe and America. 

Abbriata returned to Italy towards the end of July 
simultaneously with Recagno. The findings of the two 
explorers were confirmed at the Convention of Atlantic 
Aviators, which meanwhile had been arranged at Rome, 
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and at which the discussions had been very animated. 
The world fliers proved to be very shrewd, logical and 
forceful disputants. The aim of this convention, in which 
about fifty aviators took part, was to pool their common 
experiences to elucidate the important problem of inter- 
continental aerial routes. The notes submitted, the 
theories that were advanced with acumen and fervour, 
the statistics and data supplied and carefully sifted, 
constitute a valuable mass of information which will 
prove of priceless value in years to come, when a regular 
air service will be eventually established betw’'een Europe 
and America. The Italian Air Ministry has arranged for 
the publication in book form in several languages, for 
the benefit of the whole world, of the discussions and 
findings of the convention at Rome. 

Apart from the value of the findings arrived at in the 
discussions at the Atlantic Convention in Rome, it bound 
together in one great family old-time and juvenile pilots. 
An atmosphere of cordial friendship prevailed during 
those days among individuals of such widely divergent 
character and antecedents, and who hailed from countries 
so far apart. It seemed as though the cause of aviation 
had abolished all barriers of race and tongue. No modern 
mechanical invention is more efficacious than the flying- 
machine for eliminating the effects of material and 
spiritual distances between nation and nation. 

Meanwhile I was doing my very utmost to make all 
arrangements in advance for our European bases. How^ 
many stops would the Italian squadron have to make 
before reaching its point of departure for its Atlantic 
flight ? There was no doubt that wc ought to take off 
from Iceland as von Gronau had done. But so far we 
had not sufficiently adequate information about the con- 
figuration of this country to arrange in advance for the 
anchorage of twenty-four flying-boats. I may emphasi/.c 
at this point that a mass flight presents difficulties of 
quite a different kind from those which an isolated plane 
has to face. Furthermore it is a much more difficult 
matter to arrange bases for hydroplanes than for aero- 
planes, Great organising ability and ample time at his 
disposal are needed by the man entrusted with the task. 
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In May, 1932, Major Stefano Cagna set out to investi- 
gate personally the provisional route through Europe for 
the expedition. Major Cagna was an ideal man for the 
job, as not only had he an extensive and varied knowledge 
of the sea, a knowledge dating back to his early days as 
a naval officer, and a practical experience with flying 
boats, but he had also taken part in all the Italian aerial 
expeditions so far. I felt confident that his specialised 
information, especially with regard to the northern bases, 
would be an invaluable asset to him in making first-hand 
investigations on those icy seas over which he had 
travelled with the unforgettable Maddalena when they 
went to the rescue of the crew of the Italia who were 
shipwrecked on an iceberg. 

Furthermore, he had always been my adjutant, the 
inseparable companion in all my enterprises — in short, 
the man I trusted most. And on this occasion, as always, 
he carried out his task to perfection. He made a non- 
stop flight from Orbetello to Amsterdam. The next day 
he was at Londonderry in Ireland, and forty-eight hours 
afterwards he had reached Reykjavik in Iceland. 

An added interest was lent to his lightning scouting 
expedition by the fact that he undertook it in the brand 
new Atlantic flying-boat S 55, which was a masterpiece 
of craftsmanship, specially designed by Marchetti for the 
coming Atlantic flight. The S 55, which gave perfect 
satisfaction on its maiden trip, was equipped with two 
Fiat 24 motors of a newer pattern, and more powerful 
than those which had been used in the South Atlantic 
flight. The fact that the trial trip of the new craft was 
carried out from start to finish under decidedly adverse 
weather conditions, proved how well grounded was our 
optimism. 

The S 55 encountered a dreadful hurricane in the North 
Sea and in the Atlantic, and Cagna had to battle against 
mist and rain-storms on the difficult stretch from London- 
derry to Reykjavik. Cagna found that the Iceland base 
about which we had been extremely uneasy, was splen- 
didly suited for an anchorage for our squadron before 

taking off ” for its ocean flight. He received a most 
enthusiastic ovation from the people of Iceland. 
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I found Major Cagna with his little crew, comprising 
Captain Questa, Lieutenant Capannini and a wireless 
operator, on Lake Geneva where he had anchored, waiting 
for my return from the International Conference on 
Disarmament, to which I had been summoned by the 
Italian Government at the end of July. I carefully 
scrutinised the favourable reports about the bases at 
Londonderry and Reykjavik, and I congratulated the 
gallant leader of the successful expedition. I was indeed 
extremely delighted that my late misgivings regarding 
the European halting-places for our coming flight had 
been completely dispelled. As for the new flying-boat 
it had an opportunity of giving a fresh proof of its air- 
worthiness during the course of the next few days. It so 
happened that I wanted to send an urgent personal 
message to the Duce. I asked Cagna to fly as quickly 
as possible from Geneva and back again. He did the 
double journey in less than a day, and brought back a 
written reply to my note from the Duce. I may add 
that when he started for Rome the Alps were cloud- 
capped and the meteorological authorities stated that it 
was dangerous to cross those formidable peaks under 
prevailing conditions. 

Von Gronau was an aviator who had a unique and 
detailed knowledge of the North Atlantic stretches. 
I took to him immediately when I met him at the Con- 
vention of Atlantic Fliers at Rome. I was aware at the 
time that he was preparing for his flight round the world. 
I arranged to pay him a personal visit during the course 
of the summer. Accordingly, on my way home from the 
annual air pageant at Hendon, I went to Warnemundc, 
where he was staying. Warnemunde is a little naval 
station on the eastern coast of the Bay of Lubecca, a 
short distance from Rostock. It is the seat of a German 
School of Civil Aviation. The German pilots welcomed 
us with the greatest cordiality, while von Gronau treated 
me as a brother. The daring world flier was busily en- 
gaged at this time making preparations for his imminent 
voyage, which was destined to turn out such a mag- 
nificent triumph. 

With the chivalry which is typical of ail those who 
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fly over the vast spaces of the ocean, and who know what 
it is to risk one’s life for a great ideal, von Gronan gave 
me intimate details of his observations during the course 
of his flights in Iceland, Greenland, Labrador and the 
other northern regions of America. His speech is clear 
cut and precise as one would expect from a man of 
action. But the terse, hard compactness of his lan- 
guage when dealing with a technical topic, is relieved by 
the genial and kindly twinkle of clear, bright eyes glowing 
in a face like that of a big boy. He agreed with me that 
the most serious difficulties I would have to face would 
be climatic ones. 

The most dreaded enemy, he said, was fog, which 
bore down on the aviator quite suddenly, and frequently 
enveloped him for hundreds and hundreds of miles. He 
added that in June the ice-fields usually broke up, 
scattering adrift gigantic icebergs against which even the 
biggest steamers could not fight. Apart from these 
inconveniences, he did not foresee any insuperable 
difficulties in our path, and felt quite sanguine of the 
success of the Italian squadron. 

As, in von Gronau’s opinion, an efficient meteoro- 
logical service was absolutely indispensable, and as he 
was loud in his praises of Professor Baumann, an expert 
in this branch of science, who happened to be visiting 
Warnemunde that very day, I decided to request the 
German Government to permit him to accompany us 
on our ocean trip. Professor Baumann himself was 
delighted at the suggestion. I found him to be a most 
charming fellow, apart altogether from his profound 
knowledge of the erratic climatic conditions of the North 
Atlantic regions. A little later I received a most courteous 
reply from the German Government, permitting me to 
avail myself of the services of Professor Baumann. 



CHAPTER II 


THE AIR armada’s FLYING-BOATS 

JlND SO summer comes to an end with our pre- 
parations well under way. Only one thing now 
-^remains to be settled — ^the Duce's decision 
regarding details of our expedition and the date of our 
departure. Then one day quite unexpectedly, shortly 
before the commencement on October 28th of the tenth 
year of the Revolution, which is to be celebrated with 
great solemnity in Italy to commemorate the fine work 
already done, and to inspire zeal for the task of recon- 
struction in the coming years, the Duce sends for me. He 
is just preparing the calendar of the fixtures for the year 
Ten as I am ushered into his presence. In the grand 
review of the colossal tasks achieved since the Revo- 
lution, a place of honour must be found for the Air Force, 
which the Duce found disorganised in October, 1922, 
and which by his own personal zeal he remodelled, 
strengthened and placed in the vanguard of the world’s 
aerial armaments in the course of ten years. 

^ " Well, what about your preparations for your 
flight ? ” he asks in a quiet, almost listless tone. 

'' We are ready,” I reply with a candid consciousness 
that I am stating a fact. 

” What about the men ? And what about the flying- 
boats ? ” 

"Both men and planes are ready. In spring the 
planes and the motors will be delivered to us without 
fail. As for the crews, they have been at Orbetelio for 
a year and half.” 

" Then can we decide upon the end of spring and the 
beginning of summer 1933 ? ” 

" Certainly.” 


30 
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“ Very good. Well, let me have a detailed plan of the 
expedition.” 

A few days later I call on the Duce with my plan. I 
remind him that in June, 1933, the monument to 
Christopher Columbus will be unveiled at Chicago. 
I add that Chicago has never been a direct goal of the 
great Atlantic fights, and that to make it our destin- 
ation on such a unique occasion would be a gesture 
that would appeal to American sentiment in a very 
striking manner. I next recall to his mind the cordial 
greetings that were received in 1929, the demonstrations 
of friendship and the great popular banquets at which 
thousands of Italians were seated. 

The impressive grandeur of the great industrial city 
arises before my mental vision, as I speak to the Duce. 
I tell him that I am fully convinced that if an Italian air 
squadron reaches Chicago during the summer period of 
the International Exhibition it will arouse the greatest 
enthusiasm. I add that I would like to see from our 
flying-boats Chicago decked with festoons and bunting 
and agog with festive excitement on the shores of its 
gigantic lake. ... At present I am counting on taking 
twenty machines with me ; but I might even manage 
twenty-four. 

At this point I explain to the Duce all the details of 
our preparations. I have forgotten nothing. We have 
foreseen the most trivial contingencies, and have made 
most careful arrangements to meet them in advance. 

The Duce has no hesitation about approving of my 
plan, and a few days later makes for the first time his 
announcement in the calendar of the impending voyage 
from Rome to Chicago and home again via New York, 
and assigns the date as the end of May and the first 
fortnight of June. 

Henceforth there are no longer any doubts on the 
matter. After the announcement by the Duce, the 
expedition is no longer a mere probability, it is an 
actuality which is beginning to take concrete form. In 
the New Year I pay even more frequent visits to Or- 
betello, where I always find everybody keyed to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. 
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Atlantic trip. It belonged originally to the Prince of 
Monaco, who used it for crossing the Mediterranean, 
and later on it had been an auxiliary vessel for the air 
route between Rome and Egypt. In the previous 
Atlantic flight the Alice had been hired by the Air 
Ministry, but later on they decided to buy it. Eventually 
the owners clinched the bargain with 300,000 lira thrown 
in, in exchange for an aeroplane. A significant com- 
mentary on the depreciation of the value of sliips ! The 
Alice is a thousand ton vessel, and had no difficulty in 
coping with the Atlantic. In fact, the Air Minister 
decided to use it for carrying supplies and for service 
on the North American coast. It was arranged that it 
would await our arrival at Cartwright, where it was to 
serve as a floating inn for the crews of the squadron, 
which would have great difficulty in securing accom- 
modation at Labrador. 

Longo’s brother, a gallant sea captain, bound to me 
both by family ties and congeniality of character, was 
given command of the Alice ; he was also granted the 
rank of an officer of the Air Force. In forming his crew 
Captain Longo gave preference to the Santo Stefano 
sailors who had been for many years in contact with the 
aviators of Orbetello. This meant that there would be 
a family atmosphere aboard the Alice, and the aviators, 
after having completed their tough fight with the 
Atlantic, would feel at home. 

At Porto Santo Stefano the Alice carried out some 
radiogoniometrical experiments. She cruised around the 
Tuscan Archipelago, keeping in touch with the crews 
of the flying-boats. Among other services which she 
rendered to the expedition was a test to ascertain the 
reactions of our quondam land aviators to sea-sick- 
ness. All the pupils of the Orbetello school in turn were 
taken for a trip aboard her. It was in the month of 
February, when the Tyrrhenian Sea is at its worst, and 
the Alice had to contend with mountainous waves. 
It was a rather trying experience for some of our 
novices. 

The Alice sailed for America on March 20th. In 
addition to all the provisions and equipment needed for 
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the American bases of the expedition, she carried aboard 
Adone Nosari, the doyen of aeronautical journalists, 
Although only a few grey hairs now adorn his typically 
ancient Roman head, Adone has all the romantic en- 
thusiasm of early youth. Under the mask of a brilliant 
chronicler of facts is concealed the soul of a lion-hunter. 
The trip on the Alice appealed to the adventurous spirit 
of this veteran journalist, and as I noticed the blitheness 
with which he stepped aboard the vessel, it struck me 
that there is latent in every Italian a streak of the pioneer 
instinct of Christopher Columbus. 

Two of the five journalists who accompanied all my 
previous expeditions — Nosari, Massai, Quilici, Quadrone 
and Intaglietta — dropped out of the running rather 
unexpectedly. Quadrone had got malaria while on a 
trip to interview the last surviving slave-traders in 
equatorial Africa, and Intaglietta had recently been 
appointed director of a big Italian newspaper in Buenos 
Ayres. Their places were taken by Paolo Monelli and 
Mario Bassi. In addition to these, there was Luigi 
Freddi, representing the Popolo d'ltalia, my old mate 
of bygone aerial battles, my gallant and trusted com- 
rade in many a perilous enterprise. But with the ex- 
ception of Adone they all sailed on the big ocean liners. 
Poor old Adone ! It was a disappointment to him not 
to have witnesses of his gallant battle with the ocean 
aboard the Alice ! 

I have already stated the system I adopted this year 
in enrolling crews for my Atlantic flight. A percentage 
of the men who had taken part in the South Atlantic 
flight still stayed with us, but the bulk of the crews con- 
sisted of fresh recruits, very young ones at that, and for 
the most part, “ land aviators.” The large number of 
flying-boats available permitted the subdivision of the 
squadron into two flights, each of which comprised 
twelve machines. Each flight was divided into four 
platoons. To distinguish the various formations, black, 
white, red and green colours were chosen. Each colour 
was subdivided into stars and discs. Furthermore, 
every machine has its name, derived from the name of 
the first pilot. 
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The alignment of the squadron through all the stages 
of the fiigiit was as follows : 


1st Platoon- 

-Black stars. 

2nd ,, 

Red 

discs. 

Srd „ 

stars. 

4tli 


discs. 

5 th „ 

Ydiite stars. 

6th „ 


discs. 

7th „ 

Green stars. 

8th „ 


discs. 


Subjoined are the distinguishing marks of each machine 
with its radio-telegraphic name and the personnel of its 
crew : 


FIRST FLIGHT 
FIRST PLATOON— Stars) 

The “ I-BALB ” 

General Balbo, Lieutenant-Colonel Cagna, Engineer- 
Lieutenant Capannini, Wireless Operator Sergeant Berii, 
Engineer-Major Pezzani. 

The “ i-QUES 

Captain Questa, Lieutenant Marrama, First Air Ihigi- 
neer Antonante, Wireless Operator First Airman Zoppi. 

The '' i-BiSE 

Captain Biseo, Captain Cupini, Engineer-Sergeant 
Parizzi, Wireless Operator Sergeant-Major Giiilini. 


SECOND PLATOON— Discs) 

The i-PELL 

General Pellegrini, Captain Bonini, Engineer-Sergeant 
Alberi, Wireless Operator Sergeant-Major Pifferi. 
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The ‘‘ I-MIGL ” 

Captain Miglia^ Lieutenant Fisicaro, Engineer Sergeant- 
Major Lettini, Wireless Operator Second Airman 
Cubeddu. 

The “ i-BORG ” 

Captain Borghetti, Captain Fraili, Engineer First 
Airman Leone, Wireless Operator First Airman Balestri. 


THIRD PLATOON— Stars) 

The “ I-NANN 

Captain Nannini, Captain Accardo, Engineer First 
Airman Filliponi, Wireless Operator Sergeant-Major 
Vaschetto. 

The I-Lipp " 

Captain Lippi, Captain Ceccotti, Engineer First Air- 
man Mastronardo, Wireless Operator First Airman BisoL 

The i-ROVi " 

Captain Rovis, Lieutenant Aini, Engineer Sergeant 
Cippollini, Wireless Operator First Airman Martinelii. 


FOURTH PLATOON— Discs) 

The '' i~DiNi " 

Captain Baldini, Lieutenant Novell!, Engineer Sergeant 
Quintavalle, Wireless Operator Sergeant Joria. 

The " i-LEON ” 

Captain Leone, Lieutenant Revetria, Engineer First 
Airman Fabbrini, Wireless Operator Sergeant D'Amora. 

The i-TEUC ” 

Captain Teucci, Captain Marino, Engineer First Air- 
man Romeo, Wireless Operator First Airman Gasperini. 
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SECOND FLIGHT 
FIFTH PLATOON— Slavs) 

The “i-gior” 

Captain Giordano, Captain Fiori, Engineer First Air- 
man Negro, Wireless Operator Sergeant-Major Viotti. 

The " i-NAPO ” 

Captain Napoli, Lieutenant Sarlo, Engineer Sergeant 
De Donno, Wireless Operator Sergeant Virgilio. 

The ” i-VERC ” 

Captain Vercelloni, Captain Frabetti, Engineer First 
Airman Mansani, Wireless Operator First Airman 
Murolo. 


SIXTH PLATOON— (IFMe Discs) 


The “ i-RECA ” 

Captain Reccagno, Captain Cadringhcri, Engineer 
First Airman Muzi, Wireless Operator First Airman 
Chiaramonti. 

The “i-gall'' 

Captain Gallo, Captain Clingheri, Engineer Sergeant 
Bartolini, Wireless Operator First Airman Pelosi. 

The I-ABBR ” 

Captain Abbriata, Lieutenant Nicoletti, Engineer First 
Airman D’ Amuri, Wireless Operator Sergeant Arcangcli. 


SEVENTH PLATOON— Slavs) 

The “ i-BiAN ” 

Captain Biani, Marshal Moretti, Engineer First Air- 
man Manara, Wireless Operator Sergeant Suriani. 
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The l-RANi ” 

Captain Ranieri, Lieutenant Squaglia, Engineer Ser- 
geant-Major Cremaschi, Wireless Operator Sergeant 
Boveri. 

The '' I-ARAM " 

Captain Aramu, Lieutenant Orsolan, Engineer Ser- 
geant Bonaccini, Wireless Operator First Airman 
Frusciante. 


EIGHTH PLATOON— Discs) 


The " i-LONG " 

Lieutenant-Colonel Longo, Captain De Vittembeschi, 
Engineer Sergeant-Major Ometto, Wireless Operator 
Sergeant-Major Bernazzani. 

The i-CANN ” 

Captain Cannistracci, Captain Rossi, Engineer Ser- 
geant-Major Tiraboschi, Wireless Operator Sergeant 
Simonetti. 

The “ i-CALO " 

Captain Calo, Lieutenant Palmiotti, Engineer First 
Airman Pinelli, Wireless Operator Sergeant Mascioli. 


This year the help we asked from the Royal Navy was 
limited to two submarines and two drifters. They were 
already on their way towards the American coast. The 
two submarines and the drifters were under the command 
of Commandant Della Campana, who accompanied us 
on our previous Atlantic flight. 

An efficient meteorological service was of the utmost 
importance to us, and could be carried out best by the 
little vessels that usually devote the summer months to 
fishing in the North Atlantic, These cockle-shells do not 
strike the casual observer as being capable of holding out 
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against the fierce hurricanes of those seas, but, actually, 
despite their frail and insignificant appearance they can 
withstand the wildest weather for weeks on end on the 
ocean. Consequently, we did not hesitate to embark on 
them our wireless operators and the officials who were 
to give us meteorological reports. It would not have 
been difficult to find such vessels in Italy, as there are 
plenty of them in Trieste, in Viareggio and Civitavecchia. 
But the sending of such craft all the way to the North 
Atlantic would be too protracted and expensive a job. 
We decided that it would be better to send Major Marini 
to England to hire vessels that were actually on the spot, 
in the vicinity of our ocean bases. He found the required 
number quite easily, and hired them for us straightaway 
— a deal which was satisfactory alike to us and our English 
friends. 

The first Atlantic flying-boats commenced to arrive 
at Orbetello from Sesto Calende in April, under the 
pilotage of the same officers who were afterwards to 
fetch them across the Atlantic. The S.I.A.I. sent a few 
of them from day to day. Towards the end of the second 
half of May they were all at Orbetello. 

I shall not trouble to go into the details of the S 55, 
whose fame has assumed legendary dimensions tlirough- 
out the world. The beautiful craft was overhauled and 
reinforced for our flight. It was unbeatable for strength, 
endurance and speed. In the words of the gifted builder, 
Signor Alessandro Marchetti, it was like an Olympian 
athlete. 

The S 55 had a chequered history. Constructed by 
Marchetti, in 1922, and entered for the competition 
organised by the Air Ministry for a flying-boat capable 
of launching torpedoes on the high seas, it was summarily 
rejected by the Examining Board. It was the victim of 
the prejudice of a hoary conservative outlook that shrank 
appalled from any bold innovations in craftmanship. 
But when I was appointed as Under-Secretary at the Air 
Ministry I revoked the death sentence on the S55. 
Since that date the machine did fifteen Atlantic flights, 
the most famous which was the one from Italy to 
Brazil, 
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Tile X° type which we used on the North Atlantic 
flight was equipped with “ Isotta Fraschini ” 1500 horse- 
power engines, and was capable of a speed of 180 miles 
an hour with an average rate of 140 miles an hour. With 
a cargo of one ton it could do a journey of over 2500 
miles on an average consumption of three and a half 
pounds of spirit per mile. 

Eighty-eight different types of screws were tested 
during our two years of preparation. We preferred metal 
screws and tested foreign makes such as those of Hed- 
dernheimer, Junker and Ratier. In all 250 experimental 
flights were made in order to gauge the relative merits 
of the various screws. We finally decided upon the 
S.LA.I. three-bladed screw, which, in addition to a maxi- 
mum of speed on a minimum of consumption of spirit, 
showed the best lifting power for taking off. 

Fully eighteen makes of radiators were put to the 
test, before we selected one of circular shape with rec- 
tangular vent-pipes to be fixed at the rear of the engine. 
It was also Italian — a S.I.A.L type. We remembered 
that almost all our troubles during the previous flight 
were attributed to the radiators. The make we adopted 
for our imminent ocean flight was quite as efficient for 
cooling purposes as the older types, but was lighter and 
was less affected by vibration. 

Instead of the octagonal tanks which we used in the 
South Atlantic flight, we adopted oval and cylindrical 
ones which had the advantage of greater capacity and 
strength. They were tested on the testing-bench for 
a continuous period of fifty hours, and static and dynamic 
experiments were made under a vertical pressure of 
100 feet of water. 

The compass, the speed computor, the descent and 
climb indicator and the drift gauge were all combined in 
an illuminated dash in accordance with '' Nistri-Bisco ” 
method. 

We adopted the artificial horizon of the gyroscopic 
Sperry pattern to gauge the longitudinal and latitudinal 
axes of the flying-boat and a Sperry course and distance 
calculator. 

In the beginning of May, when I was laying for the 
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seventh time the Air Force estimates before my com- 
rades in Parliament, I expressed the hope that in a short 
time I would help to give Mussolini's Italy the joy of a 
new triumph. The Chamber paid me a very generous 
tribute and expressed to the Duce its heartfelt gratitude 
for the great achievement of the reorganisation of the 
Italian Air Force. 

The generous applause with which they greeted me 
was a good omen for the success of the hundred men of 
the Italian Air Armada who were destined to cross the 
Atlantic Ocean. 



CHAPTER III 


MUSSOLINI AND THE KING OF ITALY OPTIMISTIC 
ABOUT THE PROSPECTS OF THE FLIGHT 

A FEW days later the Duce, during the course of 
one of my bi-weekly reports to him, discussed 
the details of our expedition. He had received 
direct from the King and from De Bono information 
which rather worried him, he said. The season was well 
advanced, and the risk of foggy conditions was very 
serious. 

I laid the documents dealing with the plan of my 
itinerary before the Duce, and he was thoroughly satis- 
fied that I had organised everything perfectly. I assured 
him that in accordance with the instructions issued by 
Parliament, I would proceed with the greatest caution. 
I knew the responsibility that I had assumed ; I knew 
how precious to our country were the lives of the youths 
entrusted to my care ; I also knew that the honour of 
our national flag was linked up with the squadron. I 
said that we would leave Orbetello in the spirit of the 
old-time navigators, who set out to explore distant 
continents, determined to do their utmost to fulfil the 
task they had undertaken, but fully aware of the difS- 
culties they had to encounter, and therefore resolved 
not to act in a foolhardy manner. However, if all the 
conditions which I anticipated were realised, we would 
make the flight from Iceland to Labrador without a 
hitch. But should bad weather or any other unforeseen 
contingency make the crossing too risky, I would not 
hesitate to order the squadron to return home. A more 
auspicious moment for making another attempt would 
be certain to present itself later. 

The Duce was thoroughly reassured in consequence 
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of my words. He is a man who values moral courage as 
highly as he does physical courage, and is convinced that 
a real soldier should possess both. 

After my visit to the Duce, I requested a private 
audience with His Majesty the King. According to 
my usual custom on the eve of important aeronautical 
trips, I was anxious to lay before him the details of the 
coming expedition. The King greeted me with his usual 
charming courtesy. He invited me to sit by his side on 
a divan, and scrutinised with the most meticulous 
attention the special publications dealing with the plan 
of the double flight across the Atlantic. I discussed 
the details of the enterprise with him. When I had 
finished he expressed his admiration at the result of the 
arduous and intensive work I had performed during the 
course of two years. 

Then the King started to tell me about his own trips 
to the polar regions in bygone years in quest of reindeer. 
He gave me a graphic picture of dense fog-banks which 
would descend suddenly on the unwary traveller, blotting 
out everything, so that one could hardly see an inch 
ahead. He told me that his first experience of these 
dense grey masses was just as he had disembarked. It 
was absolutely impossible to see the ‘men by his side, he 
assured me. He added that on many accasions in order 
to get back to his ship he had to depend on the joint 
pilotage of his comrades and the sound of the siren. 

I told the King that the Atlantic fliers had carried out 
long trial flights through dense banks of fog which did 
not cause them any alarm, because the ordeal was iicvt*r 
too protracted. I pointed out to him that it had been 
arranged that in case of fog each aviation platoon should 
take care that in alighting there should be a three minutes’ 
interval between one machine and another, and that 
training in special manoeuvres for keeping a safe margin 
of distance between planes in foggy weather had been 
carried out. The individual platoons would be in a 
position to keej) in touch with the captains of whalers 
by means of wireless and rockets. Finally, I assured 
him that at any rate our meteorological service would be 
quite sufficient to give an adequate forecast for the ten 
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or twelve liours that it would take to fiy from Iceland 
to Labrador. As he said good-bye to me, the King 
assured m,e that he was extremely delighted with my 
arrangements, expressed heartfelt wishes for my success, 
and requested me to convey his greetings to the crews 
of the Atlantic squadron. 

May was now drawing to a close. I w^oiild have pre- 
ferred to spend the last weeks now remaining at 
Orbetcllo, but a series of engagements, including several 
important sessions of the Grand Council, detained me 
at Rome. On i\Iay 24ih, the anniverhary of the entrance 
of Italy into the Great War, I was informed that the 
“ I-Balb,” the flying-boat which was to carry me across 
the Atlantic, was ready. I immediately flew with 
Biseo on the triple-motor Savoia Marchetii craft to 
Sesto Calende. Having stayed at Sesto just long enough 
to smoke a cigarette, I jumped aboard my machine 
with my trusty Cagna and with Major Pezzani of the 
Aeronautical Engineering Corps, who had looked after 
every detail of the construction of the machines for the 
flight, and had taken special pains in planning the 

I-Balb.'' Nobody knew my S 55 as well as he did, and 
I felt that his assistance aboard my new craft would be 
extremely valuable to me. I immediately expressed a 
desire to test the wireless mechanism on the plane, 
which was in charge of Sergeant-Major Berti, whom few 
could equal for knowledge of his apparatus and devotion 
to work. In charge of the motors was the trusty 
Lieutenant Capannini, who had been with me on my 
flight across the South Atlantic. 

We set off to the accompaniment of the deafening 
roars of the motors, which reminded me forcibly of the 
din of the Schneider thrills. The shores of Lake Maggiore 
re-echoed the note of triumph. Presently the blue out- 
line of the distant Alps — a semicircular ring of jagged 
peaks — ^stood out against the horizon. The broad plains 
of Padua spread out beneath us, but we had no time to 
gaze with rapture on it ; we were fast approaching the 
Ligurian Apennines with their humpy, barren peaks 

It was dead calm and the visibility was splendid as 
we cleared them, which we did with the greatest ease, 
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and then dived like lightning towards the sea. We 
were flying at the moderate speed of 143 miles an hour. 
From Portofino I cut right across the open sea in the 
direction of Orbetello. Before mooring I put the motors 
at full speed and flew over the landing-stage at a speed 
of not less than 175 or 180 miles an hour. The first 
trial run of my machine could not be more perfect. 
When we landed I gazed on it with the rapture of a 
mediseval knight saluting his thoroughbred courser. 

It so happened that on that day a memorial slab was 
being unveiled at San Vincenzo to the brothers Magdalo 
and Piero Ambrosino, two aviators who crashed into the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, the former in 1930, and the latter in 
1931. We flew to San Vincenzo, took part in the simple 
dedication ceremonial, after which I returned with Cagna 
and Longo to my lonely tower. 



CHAPTER IV 


A MINOR ACCIDENT 

O N June 4tli Ariosto Year was inaugurated at 
Ferrara. It was a good opportunity for another 
trial flight and for attending the pageant of St. 
George which brought many friends of mine from remote 
parts into the city, and lent an atmosphere of romance 
and poetry to the days of revel. But above all my visit 
to Ferrara gave me an opportunity of saying good- 
bye to my mother. It would not do for me to show too 
much emotion in her presence, and the atmosphere of 
festivity pervading Ferrara just provided me with a 
way of hiding my real feelings at the moment of depar- 
ture. And so I looked smilingly into the clear, serene 
eyes of her whom, so people tell me, I resemble so closely 
in features. It was her lot, a little over a year later, to 
say farewell to me with pride and confidence on my 
departure for the strangest climes in the world. 

A day full of so many contrasts closed with this 
farewell, which, instead of distressing me, cheered me 
tremendously and gave me hope. While I was saying 
good-bye to my mother and my sisters, the sections of 
the pageant from various districts, their banners flying 
in the wind, were passing under the windows of my house 
with blazing torches and bands playing, clad in the 
picturesque garb of that golden age when Ferrara was 
in the zenith of its artistic and military splendour. 

Farewell, city of mediagval glamour and mystic dream- 
ing ! Sterner tasks await me than the delightful one of 
basking in the memories of thy pristine splendour. 

I spent another week in the capital, and on the twelfth 
day of the month I took over command of the Orbetello 
squadron. 
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farewell, which, instead of distressing me, cheered me 
tremendously and gave me hope. While I was saying 
good-bye to my mother and my sisters, the sections of 
the pageant from various districts, their banners flying 
in the wind, were passing under the windows of my house 
with blazing torches and bands playing, clad in the 
picturesque garb of that golden age when Ferrara was 
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basking in the memories of thy pristine splendour. 

I spent another week in the capital, and on the twelfth 
day of the month I took over command of the Orbetello 
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Alongside the landing-stage of the Lido of Rome the 
two other flying-boats that were to be attached to the 
headquarters staff as auxiliary and exploring vessels 
were moored. They were the machines in charge of 
Captain Biseo and Captain Questa. 

Both these men took part in the previous expedition. 
In the flying order of the North Atlantic Squadron itself 
they followed immediately hehinf^jny plane, one on my 
right and the other on my left. I reckoned on being 
aWe to avail myself of their services for special emer- 
gencies. For instance, if we had to encounter dense 
fogs they could be sent in various directions on scouting 
work. Again, if anything went amiss with my wireless 
I could use theirs. Both men were first-rate officers. 
Biseo had been for years adjutant to General Valle, 
Chief of Staff, had a most intensive technical knowledge, 
and was gifted with an ultra-fervid enthusiasm as an 
inventor. Our planes were equipped with a wonderful 
instrument which bears his name. Captain Questa was 
an exceptionally capable navigator and an excellent 
marine aviator. They were both very charming fellows, 
and I felt sanguine that at the end of our trip I should be 
loud in my praise of their assistance. 

Off we went in mass formation. It was 10 a.m. The 
sky was clear and bright. Our eyes followed the line 
of the Tiber towards Rome with the great dome of 
St. Peter’s dominating its many towers and spires. 

Two years ago, on my final departure from Rome, 
my wife came to say good-bye to me at Orbetello. On 
this occasion, however, she cannot pluck up courage to 
be present at our farewell banquet. She is afraid that 
she will show traces of her internal anguish in the presence 
of my comrades. And so she meets me at Ostia. I 
share with my fellow-aviators the charming superstition 
that our womenfolk, who are nearest and dearest to us, 
bring us good luck. Who more fit than they to influence 
our destiny by their good wishes and prayers ? 

And so I make my wife enter my flying-boat ; I get 
her to take my seat and touch the controls with her 
hands. I want her spirit to take possession of my little 
aerial nest, and to remain there with me as I cross the 




f ©0IBI. Over tlie lonely stretdiea of the Atlantic she will 
^ 'with me towards our lucky star. On the dashboard 
which faces me is a photographic triptych — ^my old 
mother, my wife and my uttle girls. Tiny pictures 
which glowed before my eyes even during the night at 
Bolama. There is no photograph of Paolo, my young^t 
child, with his rebellious fair curls, whom I call Garibaldi 
-^a fair, rosy-cheeked little chap aged three years. My 
wife is anxious that I should have Ms picture too, and 
asks me why I show such partiality for the girls. But 
I point out to her that it is my personal belief that only 
women have the gift of bringing luck to one. Men do 
not count, I assure her, in this respect, and after all, my 
little Paolo is a man. However, my wife insists, and 
I have to give way. And so Paolo have his photo- 
grmh aboard my flying-boat. 

Our farewell is a hurried one — ^just a kiss. Aviators 
must not allow their emotions to get the better of them. 
A few minutes later as I am skimming in my humming 
machine along the surface of the water within a few 
of the landing-stage, I see my wife. Just a fleetiM 
^tapse. I wave my hand from the window. Good- 

} As my plane glides swiftly along the water, alternately 
i^^mming and rising above the surface, we feel a dull 
Ibfflnp under the right huU just at the moment when 
machine is about to rise into the air, What is the 


lhatter ? Something solid has struck the plane while 
is going at a speed of over 75 miles an hour. There is 
^fet a moment of tense anxiety. Luckily we are dear 
^ythe surface of the water. Later on, at Orbetello, we 
«coYer that the sheeting of copper over the bottom of 
«e stight hull is very much indented. Probably we 
a bit of driftwood just at the moment when we 
taking off. The machine was oMy barely grazing 
^iface of the water at the moment of the bump. 
AmI it struck the floating log a few seconds sooner while 
hulls were three-quarters submerged at the start of 
^ffl;'|afcmg off, the impact would have been disastrous, 
would not have been able to withstand the 
The plane would most certainly have beam 
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seriously damaged — ^to say the least of it. Just a freak 
of fate — a lucky one for us, this time ! 

After thirty minutes' flight we cross Mount Argentario 
and are skimming gracefully over the waters of Orbetello. 

On the great white square of the landing-stage in two 
groups, each two files deep, the crews of the first and 
second flight respectively of the Atlantic squadron are 
lined up. Immediately behind them are the giant silvery 
outlines of the flying-boats which have been drawn up 
outside their hangars in horizontal lines. 

A bugle blast resounds along the landing-stage. The 
order " Attention ! ” rings out. The men’s eyes, glowing 
like stars, look fixedly ahead in unison. General Pelle- 
grini in a few simple words addresses me, and refers to 
my comrades as “ a hundred hearts of steel.” I reply 
with equal brevity, as I feel that mere rhetorical efforts 
would be out of place : 

OfQcers, non-commissioned officers and soldiers ! I 
am taking over from to-day the command of your eight 
platoons with the firm resolve to lead you to victory in 
the skies of the North Atlantic, First of all, I wish to say 
a few words in memory of the members of our sejuadron 
who have passed away. Under the leadership of the 
unforgettable Colonel Umberto Maddalena, they are 
keeping a watch from the infinite spaces of the eternal 
realms on the destiny of our glorious enterprise. 

" Officers, non-commissioned officers and soldiers 1 As 
your commander and as your comrade, 1 greet you all. 
I am well aware of the courage of each one of you from the 
General to the most recent recruit, and I am prepared to 
lead you, feeling perfectly confident that you will do 
your duty. 

” I am well aware of the enormous difficulties in our 
path, but I know that I can rely on your absolute sense 
of devotion to the glorious Italian Air Force. . . . 

" You will all realise, I know, that we are entrusted 
with a mission fraught with great possibilities for our 
country’s prestige and for human progress, and therefore 
I am confident that you will resolutely face whatever is 
in store for us. And whatsoever fate awaits us, it will be 
the fate of pioneers. 
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" Officers, non-commissioned officers and airmen ! 
Under the azure sky of our native land let us once more 
renew our oath to be soldiers worthy of our victorious 
King, in the spirit of the grandeur of ancient Rome, 
which was revived by the Duce of Fascist Italy. 

“ Comrades, Long live the King ! Long live the 
Duce ! ” 

With one loud voice they re-echo my last words. It 
is the chorus of 115 men ready to die if necessary in the 
execution of their duty. There is nothing histrionic 
about their bearing, however, at this moment. Their 
faces are stern and set. Not an eyelid quivers. 

Their chaplain, Don Carlo Ferrari, so well known to 
every one of them, now steps forward. He blesses the 
men and the machines. 

Again a bugle blast. “ Dismiss ! ” rings out the order. 
The serried ranks break up, and the young pilots swarm 
round me, wreathed in smiles. 

The machines intended for the Atlantic crossing are 
officially 24 ; there is an extra one which is supposed to 
accompany us only to Reykjavik. The men aboard her, 
however, hope that they will be permitted to cross the 
Atlantic with us. This makes a total of 100 fliers. In 
addition to these, there are fifteen others, between 
officers and non-commissioned officers, who will start 
with us from Orbetello. On my plane is Major Pezzani 
of the Aeronautical Engineering Department, who has 
such a wide practical experience that he was able, in the 
course of one trip, to advise us by wireless as to the steps 
that should be taken to meet unforeseen contingencies, 
and then there is Second-Lieutenant Engineer Antonio 
Chiodi, an extra pilot with a first-class certificate, who 
has requested and obtained permission to fly with us, 
and will look after the cinematographic apparatus aboard 
during the voyage. In addition there are some specially 
trained mechanics and engineers who are to accompany 
us as far as Reykjavik. And so, all told, there will be 
115 men and 25 planes. 

This year we shall be more strict than in former years 
in refusing the general public admission to the landing. 
Straggling visitors disturb and tire us. We find that 
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we have to be repeating the same platitudes and giving 
the same petty details of information hundreds and 
hundreds of times. And then we have to keep smiling 
all the time. 

To obviate a repetition of this needless trouble, we 
have fixed the following notice at the entrance to the 
landing-stage : 

“ All the friends and comrades, who, actuated by the 
noblest and most generous impulses, come to wish us 
luck, interrupt our preparations, and cause us to lose 
valuable time. We beg them to postpone their greetings 
until our return.” 



CHAPTER V 


ADVENTURES OF THE ALICE 

F rom June 14th onward all the days are fine. 
Unfortunately the news that we receive that the 
Alice has not yet succeeded in reaching Cart- 
wright, on account of the floating icebergs which the Gulf 
Stream carries southwards, is depressing. It continues 
its tedious cruising from Newfoundland to Labrador. 
Between these is the Strait of Belle Isle, a bit of sea well 
known to navigators of the North Atlantic, because it is 
frequently encumbered with icebergs, which render a 
passage through it rather risky and sometimes impossible. 

As a rule the icebergs do not melt until the end of May. 
In the beginning of June, however, the passage ought 
to be clear, and with prudent navigation ships ought to 
be able to reach the desolate coast of Labrador, because 
at the approach of the first real summer heat the melting 
of the ice proceeds with great rapidity, and sometimes 
in the course of a few days there is not a trace of a berg 
anywhere in that region. Unfortunately that is not the 
case this year. Consequently, the Alice, after a vain 
effort to get through the Strait of Belle Isle, which is 
studded everywhere with mountainous icebergs, had to 
back out and take shelter in Gringet Bay. For days on 
end the captain of the ship, his crew and the journalists 
aboard have to gaze helplessly on the coast of Labrador, 
which is within a few miles of them, but is absolutely 
unapproachable under the circumstances. They endure 
the torments of Tantalus through June 13th, 14th and 
15th. 

On June i6th, a report from the ship informs us that 
strong easterly winds still continue to cause enormous 
icebergs to drift against the coast of Labrador, and that 
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an attempt to navigate the strait might prove extremely 
risky. The report adds that two steamers, one of them a 
vessel of 12,000 tons, have been wrecked by striking an 
iceberg, while others have been damaged. We further 
learn that there is a dense fog over the northern coast of 
Canada, and over the Strait of Belle Isle. 

A certain international newspaper is now circulating 
throughout the world a report that our ship has been 
seriously damaged as the result of running on hidden 
reefs. Of course this is just a baseless rumour, the 
outcome of a malicious hope that the Italian enterprise 
will fail. 

It is true, however, that we cannot leave Orbetello 
before the Alice reaches her destination. She is to be 
our wireless station, our refuelling base and storehouse, 
and also our floating hotel at Caitwiight. If the Alice is 
lost, our enterprise would become problematical, if not 
utterly impossible It would mean that we would have 
no base at Cartwright, and wc could not aftoid the time 
that would be needed to provide an alternative base 
before starting our Atlantic flight, Cartwight is on a 
desolate shore, a little settlement consisting of twenty 
wooden huts. Its bay, which is deserted in winter, is 
transformed into a fishing-station in summer. It has no 
means of communication with the outside world. 

We spend days in a state of painful anxiety. The thing 
is getting on my nerves. On June i6th I decide to send 
an ice-breaker to the Alice in order to fetch the journalists 
as well as the stores ashore. By a lucky coincidence an 
ice-breaker, the Ungava, happens to be m the Bay of St. 
John’s in Newfoundland, as well as the Senef, the little 
tanker belonging to the Standard Oil Company. We 
have no alternative. I give instructions to make use of 
the Ungam. The Alice is scarcely 900 tons, and has no 
watertight compartments. An impact wiili an iceberg 
would send her to the bottom at once. We have no 
grounds for hoping that even during the next few weeks 
the icebergs will have melted. A belt of atmospheric 
depression persists along Belle Isle Strait. 

It wM take at least four days for the Ungam to reach 
the Alice in Gringet Bay. It will take at least as many 
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more to get to Cartwright afterwards. And meanwhile 
here we are helpless at Orbetello. The suspense is dread- 
ful to us. We follow with the keenest anxiety the difficult 
battle of the Ungava in Belle Isle Strait. But at length 
she reaches the Alice. All the stores, the staff for the 
Labrador base and the journalists are transferred to 
the Ungava. The crew alone remain aboard the Alice. 
The Ungava has no fear of the ice. So all is well with 
us once more. 

We calculated, of course, that the Alice should reach 
Labrador as soon as the Strait of Belle Isle was clear. 
Instead of this, however, a most extraordinary thing 
occurred. The little Italian ship was no sooner relieved 
of her valuable cargo than she boldly turned her prow 
towards Cartwright, and thanks to magnificent steering, 
worked her way among the icebergs into the channels 
running through the ice-floe, got through the strait and 
reached the little station which she had been cut off 
from for weeks, long ahead of the icebreaker or any 
other vessel. There was a note of triumph in the tele- 
grani I received from Captain Balilla Longo telling me 
of his exploit. He had been very imprudent, and had 
run a terrible risk, but what was I to do about it ? After 
all, in an expedition like ours success justifies any risk 
undertaken for the glory of the flag. Instead of a repri- 
mand I send him a message of congratulation. The Alice 
had beaten the ice-breaker ! And when we got news 
that the ice-breaker had reached port, we breathed freely 
at last. The base at Cartwright was now secure ! 

The delay which had been entailed by the difficulty in 
landing at Cartwright had preyed on the nerves of the 
crews at Orbetello, who had been awaiting from day to 
day the order to set ofi!. Still not one man showed evi- 
dence of the anxiety that he felt. Personally, I had 
made up my mind that I would not start until all arrange- 
ments were made to ensure the maximum margin of 
safety for our squadron. Better a delay of a few days 
than a leap in the dark. 

Furthermore, there was a prolonged spell of bad 
weather in the Alpine regions. We made good use of 
our period of enforced waiting by testing our wireless 
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equipment daily. I kept in constant communication 
with the wireless stations in Europe and America. More 
than thirty stations in Italy, Holland, Greenland, 
Labrador, Canada and the United States were in touch 
with Orbetello before our departure. 

A few exceptions were made during our spell of waiting 
to the rigorous ban on permitting strangers to enter the 
landing-stage. The secretary of the Fascist Party, 
Signor Achille Starace, along with vice-secrctaries 
Adinolfi. and Marpicati and administrative secretary 
Marinelli, arrived at Orbetello. As on the eve of the 
previous expedition, the pilots received their badges from 
the Fascist Party. The whole Atlantic squadron was 
lined up on the quadrangle of the landing-stage under 
the command of Colonel Longo when the hierarchy of 
the Party, accompanied by Pellegrini and myself, arrived 
for the distribution of the badges. There were no long 
speeches. I introduced my men to Signor Starace, who 
in a few words emphasised the deep significance which 
the Party attached to the ceremonial. The badge bore 
the inscription : " The Tenth Year of the Revolution.” 
Fascism has recorded our enterprise among its most 
glorious records. Every pilot is an aerial message of the con- 
fidence which radiates from Rome over the whole world. 

During the course of this little ceremony we felt that 
we were co-operating in the progress of civilisation and 
in the establishment of peaceful relations between the 
nations — a mission which is in accordance with the 
destiny of our race. 

The secretary of the Party, essentially a soldier him- 
self, did not conceal his joy at finding himself among 
soldiers. These young men standing before him he 
regarded as the warriors of the air. They were to wear 
their black shirts as they crossed the ocean ; they were 
to bring to the trans-Atlantic Italians a message of 
brotherhood and to give them a proof of their noble 
Fascist spirit. 

On the eve of the previous crossing Signor Starace, wlio 
was then vice-secretary of the Party, brought me some 
amulets. On this occasion he turned up with a charm 
which could be put to practical purposes. It was a cigar- 
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cutter fitted on the apex ot a wild-boar’s tooth of enor- 
mous size. We who, like all aviators, boast that we are 
very superstitious, although we are not really so, were 
delighted with this charm. Does anybody really believe 
in witchcraft nowadays ? Personally I don’t think so — 
but it is an amusing pastime for all that. And then who 
could tell ? We might find very good use for the cigar- 
cutter. Who could tell how many cigars we would smoke 
before we reached America ? 

Apropos of talismans against bad luck Starace’s device 
started hosts of others. The Fourth Group of the Black 
Shirts, including almost all the southern militia, sent me 
a magnificent coral horn, on which the following motto 
was inscribed in gold lettering : “ Sciu ,sciu, ciuvette ! ” 
The translation is “Be off, be off, screech-owl ! ’’ It 
was an augury that no bird of this species should come 
near us while we were crossing the Atlantic. Inci- 
dentally, our friends seemed to forget that we were very 
unlikely to encounter screech-owls while crossing the 
Atlantic. It was far more likely that we would find 
plenty of them later on when we would come down from 
the clouds and become modest pedestrians again. Well, 
at any rate, as I did not believe in talismans, I passed on 
mine to Longo, who hung it up in his cabin. 

In the quadrangle at our landing-stage we had a 
miniature zoological garden, whose inmates included two 
romantic-looking antelopes, and a rather placid little 
donkey, “ Marco,” with an almost human expression in 
his drowsy eyes. One of our pilots, to beguile the tedium 
of our enforced idleness, caused by the Alice being held 
up at Belle Isle Strait, painted poor little Marco with 
black and white stripes like a zebra. Not that Marco 
objected in the slightest. Gazing placidly ahead, he just 
alternately cocked up first one ear and then the other 
during the process of his transformation. 

At a short distance from Orbetello the Marquis and 
Marchioness Guglielmi lived in their castle at Montalto 
di Castro. They were both very dear friends of mine, 
and were most anxious to come to see us. I was in a 
quandary, as the ban against entrance to the landing- 
stage applied to all alike. Guglielmi, however, adopted 
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a clever ruse. Some well-known American and English 
diplomats happened to be his guests. Well, one day 
I was informed that these distinguished foreigners were 
at the gate, and that they requested permission to enter. 
There was nothing for it but to admit them at once, 
and with all the honours suitable for such an occasion. 
And so the Ambassador of the United States, Mr. Long, 
entered, accompanied by Councillor Alexander Kirk and 
Captain Francis Brady, air attache. Sir John Graham, 
the Ambassador of Great Britain, and Lady Graham ; 
and, of course, with them entered their hosts, the Marquis 
and Marchioness Guglielmi. I chuckled internally at the 
success of Guglielmi’s clever stratagem. 

Our visitors were enraptured with what they saw. We 
brought them to the landing-stage where a south-westerly 
gale was blowing that made it difficult to keep one’s feet. 
Every other minute I was afraid that the ladies would 
be blown into the water. But they laughed at my fears. 

The flying-boats, which for several days past had been 
completely overhauled, and were drawn up in flight 
formation, had settled down in the water to the maximum 
point of immersion. I informed my guests that in addi- 
tion to fuel each machine had a vast supply of spare 
parts, including even metal propellers. 1 was kept busy 
answering a host of questions. I refused point-blank, 
however, to comply with the request of the ladies, for 
permission to visit the barracks. The men were hardly 
presentable in their fatigue uniform, which consisted just 
of a pair of bathing shorts, 

I next led my guests to the bar where we offered them 
the usual vermouth. The ladies mentioned that they 
had seen an officer with photographs of the flying-boat.s. 
We were delighted to present them with copies which 
were signed by all the members of the crew. 

As I was handing copies of the photographs to Lady 
Graham, who was to leave Italy in a few days, I expressed 
the regret on her departure of all my countrymen who 
had known her during the years of her stay among us. 
I also expressed to the Marchioness Guglielmi, whom I 
knew to be indefatigable in the cause of charity, and 
whom I had frequently seen presiding over the committee 
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of the Institute of the Blind Victims of the War, my own 
gratitude and that of all my comrades for her heartfelt 
good wishes for the success of our enterprise. 

Although the discipline at Orbetello was very strict, it 
must not be assumed that I tried to put a damper on the 
youthful exuberance of my men. A pedantic formalist 
is almost invariably a very bad pilot. And so not only 
was a spirit of jollity allowed, it was even encouraged. 
We wanted to be gay conquerors of the ocean. 



CHAPTER VI 


AIR-MARSHAL BALBO CRASHES 

M onsieur cot, the French Minister of Avia- 
tion, sent me a most cordial message on June 
i6th, of which the following is an extract : 

“ If your return journey should permit you to 
arrange for a landing at Paris or in any part of French 
waters, we shall be delighted to welcome in our territory 
the conquerors of the Atlantic.” 

In my reply I stated that the greetings from our com- 
rades in France, expressed with such frank sincerity, 
found a responsive echo in our hearts. 

" Your message,” I went on, “ has touched me very 
deeply, and has also touched very deeply the crews of 
the Second Atlantic Squadron. What our fate will be I 
know not, but at every moment and in every place during 
the course of our coming enterprise we shall feel that we 
are in close touch with our comrades of the glorious 
French Air Force. I hope that we shall visit Paris on 
our return journey.” 

I also received farewell greetings from my native city, 
which took this opportunity to testify to us once more 
its Fascist faith and its brotherly love. The following is 
the text of a telegram from the Federal Secretary, Consul 
Chierici : 

'' Your brothers and comrades of Ferrara, the black 
shirts whom you have always led along the path of their 
most arduous duties, undertaken for their country and 
for the Duce, greet you with a cry of love which voices 
our most sincere good wishes for your enterprise and our 
firmest hopes in you. The soul of fighting Fascism, the 
true Fascist spirit, ascends into the air in company with 
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your mighty wings, to accompany you and escort you 
through the mysterious paths of the skies of the world, 
in which the rhythmic triumphal chant of your engines 
will tell the admiring nations of the revival of the 
spiritual power of Fascist and Roman Italy, which has 
been the achievement of the Duce. Ferrara awaits your 
triumphant return with unshatterable confidence." 

Moreover, the Honourable Signor Diaz and the Honour- 
able Signor Gianferrari, the " Aces ” Ferrari and Donati, 
Signor Marchetti, the builder of our flying-boats, and 
Engineer Cattaneo, wdio w'as responsible for the construc- 
tion of our engines, came to wish us godspeed. 

Unfortunately the days went by without any improve- 
ment in the meteorological reports. A fierce gale con- 
tinued to rage in the Alps and over all northern Europe. 
Very violent storms swept the Swiss slopes every day. 
Dense masses of cloud brooded over all Germany, making 
visibility negligible, while in the Italian mountains there 
were such devastating cyclones, accompanied by terrific 
hailstorms, that practically day after day even the civilian 
air services were suspended. It was impossible, conse- 
quently, for us to start. In good weather the entire 
flight from Orbetello to Amsterdam, a distance of 850 
miles, could be carried out in loss than six hours. But 
the crossing of the Alps presented formidable difficulties 
for a squadron of twenty-five machines which ha<l to 
ascend at times 12,000 feet into the air. 

At an earlier stage of our preparations we had con- 
templated flying through the St. Gotthard Pass, which 
commands a chain of lakes and W'ould have given our 
flying-boats a chance in an emergency to make a landing 
in one pf the little basins nearest to Airolo. However, 
the Swiss Government forbade a flight over the region, 
over which none of the international aerial routes are 
permitted to cut. Consequently we had to pass beyonci 
the Spluga. This entailed a longer crossing over wider 
Alpine zones without any possibility of alighting anywhere. 
Fair weather was therefore absolutely essential to us. 

The next point to be considered was our return trip 
from America. It could not be any later than the begiii- 
ning of August, when squalls begin to sweep over the 
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North Atlantic. However, we had still two months 
ahead of us. 

And now the position on June 23rd was that while the 
Cartwright base might be considered quite ready, and 
already our supplies had been unloaded on the shore of 
Labrador and the wireless station aboard the Alice was 
functioning splendidly, we were still held up by the foul 
weather prevailing in Europe. Climatic conditions in 
Europe were now hampering us just as climatic conditions 
in America had previously done. Our ill-luck certainly 
put a severe strain on our patience right until the end of 
the month. 

I may add that every day during this trying period we 
were cheered by encouraging messages from the Duce, 
who either telephoned to me direct to Orbetello or got 
in touch with my adjutant, and exhorted us to give proof 
of the great trait of the Roman character of remaining 
staunch and unperturbed when things looked blackest. 
His serene confidence reassured us, and we felt quite san- 
guine that a favourable day for our start would come 
soon. 

Meanwhile we took physical exercise daily in order to 
keep fit. My favourite recreation had been cycling, and 
I now returned to the pastime of my early youth with 
great zest, making long trips into the outlying districts. 
A number of brother officers shared with me every even- 
ing the thrill of these exercises on our old push-bicycles. 

For all that, there were some of these days of suspense 
which weighed very heavily on my spirits. One Sunday, 
after receiving the last bulletins reiterating the tiresome 
news that the Alps were impassable, I decided to fly to 
Punta Ala, which is a fair distance from Orbetello, to see 
my wife and children. It was a happy interlude in this 
period of tension which was telling terribly on my wife 
and on the wives of my comrades. 

At Torre Ala, an old-world remote nook on the shores 
of the Tyrrhenian Sea, in the midst of the majestic 
wooded crags of Marema, which I reached after ten 
minutes’ flight with Cagna and Baldini, I spent a few 
hours rummaging among old belongings of mine. Among 
other things I got my gun again, a splendid " Express,” 
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and a war rifle fitted with a telescope which I intended 
to fetch along to Reykjavik and to Labrador in case I 
got the opportunity of a bit of sport. After breakfast 
we had a jolly trip among the woods, and I had a chance 
of testing once more those dear old weapons, which proved 
to be still perfectly reliable. In the little bay beneath 
the reefs of Torre Ala was the triple-screw S 66 on which 
we arrived after a nice run, and moored on a clear calm 
sea, returning to Orbetello towards twilight. 

The S 66 was a first-rate craft, which I understood very 
thoroughly because of the 200 hours of flying which it 
had completed since it was made ; 100 hours at least 
were done under my pilotage. It was the same plane 
on which I went to Geneva to meet the British Premier, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, in order to take him to Rome. 
On the same machine I was the pilot last April when in 
company with the Duke of Aosta and the minister, Signor 
Jung, I made a quick flight from Rome to Libya, and also 
went from Tripoli to Gadames. A year ago, when it had 
barely arrived from the builders at Sesto Calende, I 
approved of its being used in order to carry his mail, 
which otherwise would have been considerably delayed, 
to the Duce himself, who was then aboard a warship in 
the Mediterranean. It was the time of the naval man- 
oeuvres, and I had a chance of testing the new machine 
when it had alighted on the open sea with waves running 
five feet high. My triple-screw flying-boat had proved 
itself worthy of the confidence I had in it ; it was a swift 
and a safe machine. During those days I should really, 
after the difficult flights which it had carried out, have 
sent the plane to Sesto Calende to be overhauled. As a 
matter of fact I intended to send it ofl to Sesto Calende 
the very next day, but I did not feel at all uneasy about 
the short flight from Orbetello to Torre Ala. However, 
as frequently happens to an aviator, I met with a mishap 
when I least expected it. 

After saying good-bye to my wife and children, I went 
down to the shore with Cagna and Baldini, and we 
embarked without the faintest premonition of trouble. 
The sea was dead calm ; the sun was sinking towards the 
horizon in cloudless glory. One could not imagine an 
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easier takmg-off. In fact the machine rose from the 
water with great speed. But when it was about thirty 
feet above the surface, to the best of my calculation, it 
suddenly listed to the left. 

We did not succeed at the moment in finding out what 
had occurred, whether a control was out of order or 
whether an engine had failed. In such a crisis it is always 
Just a matter of seconds, but the recollection of the 
critical incident remains engraved on the mind with an 
extraordinary clearness, as though the period of its 
happening had been much more prolonged. I strained 
every muscle in my effort to bring the machine round to 
the opposite side in order to readjust its balance. It was 
no use, however. Dropping with a tilt to the left at a 
tremendous speed the flying-boat struck the water with 
one of its hulls and with the extreme tip of one of its 
wings and made a tremendous spin as it did so. In the 
crazy rotary whirl of the machine its left hull sank. The 
right wing now struck the water. Captain Baldini, who 
was alone in the wrecked hull, worked his way out 
through its little window and started to swim vigorously. 
Cagna and I were perfectly safe. 

I called out to Baldini : “ Are you hurt ? ” He replied : 

No.” As a matter of fact he had got ofl with just a 
sea-bath at an unwonted hour and in an unwonted garb. 
We were within 200 or 300 yards of the shore. In a few 
seconds we puffed up the little rubber boat that we had on 
board, and made for the shore. The sudden crash had 
occurred before the eyes of my terrified family. 

Luckily the machine was apparently not much dam- 
aged. All that was needed was to fit on a new left hull. 
I decided that we would have it brought ashore that very 
night, and after taking it to pieces in the morning, have 
it sent to Sesto Calende. I was anxious to return at once 
to OrbeteUo because night was coming on and I did not 
wish my comrades to think that I had met with an 
accident. Baldini got a change of clothing which he put 
on after we had jumped into the motor-car, which started 
off right away. As we were entering the landing-stage I 
was hoping that no information about the accident had 
leaked out. Instead I found that rumour had exaggerated 
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its dimensions. Journalists were swarming around me, 
begging for news. ” Have you met with an accident ? " 
came their anxious query. " No,” I answered with a 
gay laugh. ” But what about the flying-boat ? ” “ It’s 
on its way to Sesto,” was my airy retort. And then I 
went to the length of arranging for a telegram which 
after a little while made my comrades believe that the 
S 66 had got safely to its destination. 

I had deliberately suppressed all information about 
the accident, because I wanted to avoid the inevitable 
effects of the news of the crash upon the families of my 
comrades, now that we were practically upon the eve of 
our departure. The panicky terror of some aged parent 
in a remote part of Italy might affect the crews at 
Orbetello. 

I did not, however, conceal the actual facts from the 
American journalists, as their dailies would not reach 
Italy until after our departure. 

As we pondered over the causes that might have occa- 
sioned the crash of the triple-screw flying-boat at the 
moment of taking-off, we thanked Providence in our 
hearts for our miraculous escape. We learned that the 
original listing of the machine to the left was due to the 
snapping of the control of an aileron. It was decidedly 
most imprudent on my part to start out with the plane 
practically on the eve of its being overhauled in the 
building-yard. And yet after all I felt certain that 
thereby I had saved the life of some pilot and saved the 
machine from being wrecked too, because the snapping 
of the control, which had no effect on us, might have 
been fatal if the machine were at full flight. It might 
very easily have occurred on the following day when the 
plane was on its way from Orbetello to Sesto Calende to 
be overhauled. Under such circumstances a fatal disaster 
would have been inevitable. And so it was really an 
extremely lucky accident for us. 

On June 23rd Emilio De Bono, quadrumvir and Minister 
of the Colonies, whom I regard with the afiection of a 
brother, arrived from Rome. Dear old De Bono ! His 
fine silken beard, which gives such a piquant expression 
to his face, trembled with emotion as he greeted me. He 
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told me that the Duce followed with the most intense 
interest our daring enterprise in commemoration of the 
Tenth Year of the Revolution — an enterprise which 
would secure for aviation in Italy such glory as had never 
been attained or hoped for by any other nation. 

I expressed a wish that he should witness a general 
rehearsal of the manoeuvres for the start of our mass 
flight, in order that he, as an old soldier, might have an 
idea of the discipline of our crews. A bugle rang out the 
“ Fall in ” signal. The order to embark was given to 
the crews, who had formed up in a flash on the quadrangle 
of the landing-stage. I myself stepped with De Bono 
into my machine while the waters of the lake were 
churned up by the motor-launches which brought the 115 
men of the squadron to their respective machines. By 
means of the wireless aboard I gave orders to set the 
engines going, and after a couple of seconds the propellers 
of fifty boats were spinning while the sky re-echoed their 
droning noise. In thirteen minutes after the bugle blasts 
had given the signal to ” Fall in,” everything was in 
readiness to start the flight. And at the end of the 
rehearsal when the boats had returned to the landing- 
stage I gave orders by wireless to stop the engines and 
to disembark. The precision and elegance of this final 
manceuvre, which was carried out on a very extensive 
anchorage with considerable intervals between the 
crews, impressed De Bono immensely. His eyes were 
eloquent with emotion as he turned to me and said : 

" What wonderful control you have ! Now I under- 
stand,” 

I may mention that De Bono had been the most 
persistent of those friends of mine who had tried to dis- 
suade me from this second Atlantic flight, which in his 
kindly solicitude on my behalf, he regarded as a challenge 
to fate and fraught with very serious risk for myself. 
The day which he spent with us at Orbetello completely 
convinced him of the soundness of the arguments which 
I put forward on one occasion when he asked me what 
advantage was to be attained by the flight over the North 
Atlantic which had not been already gained by the flight 
to Brazil. My reply then was : ” I am aiming at serving 
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the cause of the Air Force in a better and more efficient 
way.” And now on the anchorage at Orbetello De 
Bono reminded me of those former discussions between 
us, and concluded significantly ; ” You were right.” 

But my greatest moral support I received, as always, 
from the Duce, who understood the difficulties of our 
enterprise, and always kept in touch with us. He was 
our ever-present, invisible, tutelary spirit. He took the 
keenest interest in all our activities and shared in our 
anxieties. 

His thoughtfulness with regard to myself personally 
was truly touching. On the eve of a meeting of the 
ministry which was held towards the end of June, when 
I asked him if it were absolutely essential that I should 
put in an appearance, he told me to remain where I was 
at Orbetello and to take a rest. He added that it was 
far better for me to stay with my squadron and to give 
them all the material and moral aid that I could. And 
from that moment until our departure not a day passed 
without my comrades getting abundant proof of his 
unremitting earnestness and preoccupation about our 
voyage. 

Unfortunately the weather in the Alpine regions got 
worse and worse. It was nothing but one long succession 
of devastating squalls with the glass steadily faUing and 
persistent atmospheric depression. 

On the evening of June 28th it looked as if the weather 
had decided at length to become more settled. Accord- 
ingly, presuming that the crossing of the Alps would now 
be quite safe, I gave instructions that the signal for the 
start should be given at dawn on the 29th. At four 
o’clock sharp my men were on the large square of the 
landing-stage ready to embark. Before starting we 
waited for confirmation of the improvement of meteoro- 
logical conditions on the Alps, where fierce squalls are 
pretty frequent. Unfortunately the report that was 
transmitted to me at 5.15 a.m. was decidedly xmfavour- 
able. The entire Alpine chain was shrouded in mist as 
weU as a considerable portion of the Paduan plain and 
the Swiss territory. There was nothing for it but to 
countermand the order I had issued. The crews, who 
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had spent twenty-five minutes of feverish expectation, 
went ashore again and resumed their interrupted sleep. 

This persistent ill-luck led me to ponder over the idea 
of flying over French territory along the Canal du Midi 
and the Loire and continuing on right ahead towards 
Ireland. I communicated the suggestion by telegram to 
Paris, and got a reply that the French authorities placed 
themselves at our disposal. In fact the French Air 
Ministry issued instructions to the Bordeaux Aviation 
Zone to hold in readiness a number of aeroplanes to meet 
our twenty-five planes near the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean in order to escort us across French territory. 

But before abandoning our scheme of flying across the 
Alps, which in itself was a great aerial feat for such a 
large number of machines, I decided to wait for five days. 
If at the end of that time weather conditions in the 
Alpine regions still continued to be adverse, I resolved 
immediately to fly to Bordeaux. 

And so the last days of June went by. I received a 
telegram from America begging me not to lose heart. It 
was from Major Reed Laudis, the president of the Illinois 
Aero Club, urging me not to be in too great a hurry 
about starting. The Canadian aviators sent me several 
messages in a similar strain. 

Unfortunately all foreigners were not so chivalrous. A 
comic paper which is published on the other side of the 
Alps was sent to us, containing a full-page cartoon repre- 
senting American girls crossing the Atlantic to meet us 
in paper boats. The suggestion was conveyed in the 
cartoon that the American girls would get across before 
we had started. Another paper had a cartoon depicting 
crowds of poor fools waiting so long on the eastern shores 
of the Atlantic for the arrival of the Italian Armada that 
fungi grew on their feet. We were intensely amused at 
both cartoons. My lads were fully confident that the 
fair daughters of America would come to meet them and 
cheer them on American soil. And as for the other jejune 
joke — ^weh, its creator was doubtless inspired by the fungi 
growing on his own brain. 

Meanwhile MussoHni approved of my scheme of 
changing our route should the weather not become settled 
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in the course of the next five days, and we were reassured 
by his calm, deliberate view of the situation. 

On the night of June 30th the weather reports wete 
favourable — at last ! The Alpine route was clear, and 
the forecast for all central Europe was good. And so at 
last the auspicious hour for our flight had struck. 



CHAPTER VII 


FLYING OVER THE ALPS 

O N the evening of June 30th I order the crews to 
go to bed early with a view to being fresh for 
the start. Towards ten o’clock I go for my usual 
bicycle ride as far as the embankment, accompanied by 
two or three of my comrades. I take care to make as 
little noise as possible. 

When I have satisfied myself that all my companions 
have gone to bed I feel more at ease. I must remain 
awake, however, as our departure is fixed at 4.15 a.m. 
I have not very long to wait, and I have lots to do during 
the short time left to me. The final weather bulletins 
have to be carefully perused, and there are odds and ends 
of last-minute details to be attended to, such as packing 
my portmanteau, etc. 

The hours fly by quickly, and after a sleepless night I 
am the first to step on the square at dawn on this memor- 
able July 1st. It is a Mediterranean dawn welling against 
the azure sky, and stabbing it with sharp spears of light. 
Then the east assumes a bright indigo hue which dis- 
solves into interblending tints of aquamarine, emerald 
green and deep crimson. It is the mystic hour of matins 
when from remote and lonely cloisters angelic voices 
greet our Lady, the Star of the Sea — ^the hour of heavenly 
dreams — ^the hour when little children in their sleep con- 
verse with the angels. It is a dawn which inspires us 
with visions of the distant land of promise towards which 
we are about to fly — a land from the spires of whose cities 
festive carillons greet us. 

And now as the seconds pass, the sky deepens more 
and more into a regal purple, and the waters of the 
anchorage are just beginning to reflect the tints of the 
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dawn as the crews form up on the square of the landing- 
stage. 

With soft rhythmic cadences the waves beat against 
the breastwork of the bank, and surge up the slipway till 
they catch the gleam of the lamps before they recede into 
the darkness of the anchorage again. And now boats are 
pl5dng briskly between the flying-boats and the narrow 
embarkation steps. 

I read the later weather reports which are just fair. 
The crews prepare to salute the flag, previous to our 
flight northwards. 

The 1 15 men of the squadron assemble beneath the 
lofty flagstaff which towers over the anchorage, the 
hangars and the bright flower beds of Orbeteffo — ^the 
little cosmos which has kept us prisoners for twenty days. 
The fishermen of Orbetello, San Stefano and Porto Ercole 
have hardly slept during the past few days ; they have 
heard rumours about our departure, and their shadowy 
silhouettes are outlined dimly on the sky-line of the hills 
and the dark slopes of Argentario. 

Our fljdng outfit is very simple. We just slip on the 
Marus two-piece combination, which makes us look some- 
what like divers. We wear nothing over this. Before 
starting each of us hangs his trousers and jacket on a 
hook fixed inside a boat. By this arrangement we will 
not lose much time before we are fit to present ourselves 
to the public awaiting us on our arrival at the various 
halting-places on our way. 

To-day, however, in view of the projected flight over 
the Alps, in the course of which we shall have to soar 
some 12,000 feet in the air, we wear little fur vests inside 
the jackets of our combinations. Thus rigged out we 
face the Alps with a thermos flask of hot coffee and a 
basket of fresh fruit. 

The ceremonial of hoisting the flag is usually a very 
simple affair. But on great occasions, especially when 
we are about to undertake some big aerial adventure, I 
always regard it as a very solemn ritual which appeals 
to the imagination in a very striking way. It is an ideal 
farewell to our fatherland which sums up our loyalty as 
soldiers — ^it is a farewell to the great common family of 
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all our Italian brothers, a farewell which embodies our 
affection, our memories and our hopes regarding our 
people at home and abroad. It is a farewell in which 
those who are about to face the perilous battle with the 
skies, and who may be leaving their native land to return 
no more, epitomise the emotions of their souls with stark 
sincerity. We ah in our secret hearts repeat our deter- 
mination to conquer or sacrifice our lives for our country. 
It is a moment of deep religious introspection which 
makes our hearts beat faster, and increases our energy a 
hundredfold. It is the viaticum of the brave. _ 

The ceremony of hoisting the flag is carried out an 
hour earlier than is usual on the occasion of great aerial 
flights. Usually the flag is run up the moment the sun 
actually emerges above the horizon. This morning only 
a streak less deeply blue in tint than the blue of the 
night which has passed, gleams in the east. A line from 
Dante : " Soft glow of sapphire in the east ” flashes 
across my mind. 

And now all the crews of the squadron are drawn up 
in a long straight line. 

I am a unit in this line myself, heading one of the sec- 
tions of our marshalled century. Next to me is Pelle- 
grini, and following him are Biondi, Longo, Cagna, 
Pezzani, and all the pilots, two lieutenant-colonels, one 
major, thirty-three captains, eleven lieutenants, two 
marshals, thirty-four sergeants, twenty-two mechanics, 
in addition to other experts who will leave us at Amster- 
dam. 

There is dead silence. All stand rigidly to attention. 
A bugle blast rings out. The flag floats slowly up along 
the tall mast. Its colours, caressed by the breeze, gleam 
in the morning air. Our eyes foEow it as it seems to soar 
heavenward. The Roman salute is given by 115 men. 
Then after a minute of hallowed silence the bugle sounds 
again. I give the order, " Dismiss.” The crews shout 
in unison ; “ Long live the King.” 

Pilots, motormen, wireless operators and all the others 
rush towards the boats which convey them to their 
respective planes. I wait on the very edge of the quay 
until the last man, Captain Baldini, has embarked. It 
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is now 4. 10 a.m. I have been particularly anxious that no 
member of my family should be with me at this moment. 
My brother Edmondo was at Orbetello up to yester- 
day. Being convinced that our departure was postponed 
he left on the very eve of the day to which I had looked 
forward with so much anxiety. My wife too has no idea 
that we are leaving just now. I told her yesterday that 
I would most decidedly not start to-day, and that she 
might expect me for breakfast. Parting from one's wife 
and children is always a very trying ordeal. If I could 
manage it I should prefer that they should hear of the 
moment of our arrival at the various halting-places during 
our flight, but not of the moment of our departure. 

The little knot of officers, journalists, photographers, 
aviators and groundsmen who are standing at the landing- 
stage respond with emotion to my calls for cheers for 
Italy, the King and the Duce as the motor-boat moves 
off from the slipway and fetches me aboard my plane. 
Presently my engines are m motion, and immediately a 
deafening chorus is heard from all the other machines. 
The huge planes revolve around their buoys. Their 
hawsers hold them in leash for a short while in the mael- 
strom of foaming water. Then they swing round toward 
the direction from which they are to take off. The pro- 
pellers rend the air with an ear-splitting whistle. My 
machine is the first to start its “ take-off ” run. It glides 
along the water at a terrific speed. Soft waves of fresh 
morning air sweep over me as we rise from the surface. 
We are in flight now at exactly 4.37 a.m.^ We encircle 
the expanse of water in a great sweep twice in order to 
give the other machines time to take off. I see beyond 
the ridge of Monte Argentario the azure strip of the sea 
and the Tyrrhenian beach edged with a white fringe of 
foam. And beneath me I see all the other machines 
taking off, platoon after platoon in triangular formation. 
The last flying-boat lifts from the waters of Orbetello at 
five o’clock precisely. 

I lead the flight with Captain Biseo’s plane on my 
right and Captain Quest a’ s on my left. Ours is the “ black 

^ Daring the course of our flight I am making all my reports by 
Greenwich, instead of local, time. 
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star ” platoon. A hundred yards behind us is the “ black 
disc ” platoon of Pellegrini, Miglia and Borghetti. In 
their rear are Nannini’s and IBaldini’s platoons — the 
former a “ red star ” and the latter a " red disc ” one. 
Behind them again in the same triangular formation are 
the machines of the second flight, respectively marked 
with " white stars ” and " white discs ” and " green 
stars ” and " green discs.” Colonel Bongo’s platoon, a 
white triangle outlined against the sky, forms the rear- 
guard of our .squadron. 

I steer along the coast in the direction of Piombino. 
Ahead of me a white-sailed vessel is making for the open 
sea. Along the w'ater’s verge stretch the wild outlines of 
the woods of Maremma, 

The twenty-five planes sweep through the ether accord- 
ing to plan with a slight scale of difference in ascent 
between platoon and platoon. In this way I can see the 
alignment of the whole squadron at a glance. I enquire 
by radio how tilings are going. Platoon after platoon 
replies : “ All right.” Our wireless apparatus is function- 
ing magnificently. Every half-hour I send messages to 
Rome of our steady progi'ess towards our goal. 

We have now left Orbetcllo well in our rear, and 
before we reach the peninsula of Piombino, a flat strip of 
land between two hilly crags, is the little rocky eminence 
of Punta Ala, where at this moment my fair-haired little 
ones arc fa.st asleep. 

The azure sea reflects the tints of an azure sky, wheiice 
the sun’s rays strike aslant the island of Gorgona, a wild 
maze of craggy peaks, lying six miles to our left. And 
over there towards the estuary of the Arno is the King's 
villa. I send him a radio message : “As they pass over 
San Rossore the crews of the Second Atlantic Air Squad- 
ron turn their thoughts to your majesty, and cry in one 
triumphant voice amidst the roar of the engines : ' Long 
live the King ! ’ ” 

Our squadron covers the i8o odd miles between Orbe- 
tello and Genoa in one hour and twenty minutes. Our 
course cuts right over the city, which in the morning sun- 
shine looks a fit setting for the abodes of demigods. 
Astride on the semicirciflar background of the hills, it 
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sweeps down towards the sea, its ancient domain. Above 
are the highlands, with their shadow-rifted vaUeys and 
clefts ; beneath is the dazzling white glory of the houses 
of the city. The harbour is a forest of masts, smoke- 
stacks and cranes. Thin wisps of smoke curl skywards to 
meet the semi-transparent strands of cloud. 

Higher we rise as we face the undulating lines of the 
Giovo Pass, while the city awakes to the deafening roar 
of our fifty engines and the people swarm into the streets 
and squares. The Queen of the Mediterranean, who 
gave us a glorious ovation on our way home from our 
previous voyage, gives us an enthusiastic greeting to-day. 
The sea is like a sheet of blue satin whose lustre reflects 
the dazzling rays of the morning sun. We mentally con- 
trast this azure expanse with the grey northern ocean 
waste over which we are about to fl.y. Farewell beautiful 
blue Mediterranean ! Even your spell cannot hold us 
back from our adventure. 

It is now 8 a.m. Later on we shall learn from the 
American newspapers that at this moment the Holy 
Father learned at Rome of our departure, just after he 
had celebrated Mass, and exclaimed : " They are depart- 
ing on a mission of peace. May God bless their efforts 
and aid them during their flight, which can only be pro- 
ductive of benefit to humanity ! ” 

Yes, God is blessing Italy. We fly over the slopes of 
the Giovi Pass, which has a vernal freshness in this mid- 
summer season. Foaming torrents sweep down the moun- 
tain sides. And then in a flash the winding ribbon of 
the stately Po. We cut across the fertile plains of Lom- 
bardy, rich with ripe cornfields which chequer the land- 
scape with bright yellow patterns. We steer towards 
Chiavenna on the extreme verge of Lake Como. A little 
way beyond the Ticino, on the horizon’s verge, the spires 
and towers of glorious Milan gleam in the splendour of 
the morning sun. 

Just at this moment it occurs to me that I should send 
our greetings to the craftsmen who built with such skill 
and loving care those winged machines on which we are 
now speeding towards our goal. And so I despatch a 
radio message to Comrade Capoferri, who is president of 
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the industrial corporations of the province. My words fly 
on invisible wings towards those fine fellows whose hands 
constructed our aerial armada. 

Now we are on the verge of the Italian-Swiss frontiers. 
Our machines start to climb higher and higher at a pro- 
gressive rate. 

Before us stretches the long chain of the Alpine system. 
Gigantic pyramidal masses stab the sky, looking at first 
almost transparent and ghost-like, but after a while 
assuming a more solid and rugged form. In bold relief 
stand out the wild barren crags, the deep ravines, the 
rugged roads and paths and the channels which the 
streams have grooved on the slopes of the mountains, the 
little shady oases of the dense woodlands, and here and 
there the patchwork quilt effect of the cultivated regions, 
in which man, fighting a winning battle against the pre- 
cipitous slopes, has succeeded in sowing his grain and 
wheat, in developing green stretches of pasturage for his 
flocks and herds and in trailing the tendrils of his vines. 

Higher still ! We shall probably eventually touch 
13,000 feet. On one side of us are the gleaming icy crags 
and the scintillating masses of quartz of the majestic 
Bernina Pass ; on the other are the mountains skirting 
the Levantine, and Val Moggia and Val Toce, stretching 
away to the four snow-capped peaks of Monte Rosa, whose 
stately slopes sweep on as far as the eye can reach towards 
the verge of the open country. And then there are minor 
mountain peaks, Mattarone, frowning almost perpen- 
dicularly over Lake Maggiore, and opposite it, on the 
eastern bank of Lake Como, the serrated ridge of Rese- 
gone. 

The atmosphere is as clear as crystal. The sky is 
cloudless — a boundless azure abyss into which it is a sheer 
luxury to plunge, The houses beneath us seem smaller and 
smaller. The towns look like gravel heaps. A road that 
winds erratically towards a mountain peak seems to be 
just a very thin ribbon. And now we have left the fir- 
woods behind us, though just a few lone trees stand out 
on the forbidding slopes, in an attitude suggestive of an 
alarmed vanguard. We are now in the region of barren 
rocks, clothed with lichens of red, grey and greenish tints. 
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Our flying-boats still continue to climb at such a syste- 
matic progressive rate that it would be impossible to give 
the height which we have attained were it not for the 
persistent registration of the altimeter. 

As we are flying over Mount Splugen I send a radio 
message to the Duce : “As they fly over the frontiers of 
their native land, whose glory and power have been 
restored by your zealous work, the aviators of the Second 
Atlantic Squadron greet you, their leader, and promise 
to fulfil to the end their duty as soldiers and Fascists.” 

It is now precisely 7.26 a.m. 

The Alps remain dazzling white and cloudless as far as 
Mount Splugen. But after we have topped its rugged 
perpendicular ridge the first clouds appear — a greyish 
silvery sea stretching towards Milan, and enveloping all 
the basin that feeds Lake Constance. Actually, while we 
are topping Mount Splugen at an altitude of 11,000 feet, 
I see that the clouds ahead of us are between 11,500 and 
12,000 feet high. What am I to do ? Is it better to pass 
over or under this wall ? After a hurried reflection on 
the matter I decide to pass over the dense masses rather 
than incur the risk of finding the valleys buried in clouds 
and be forced to fly blindly ahead through this region of 
lofty peaks. I recall the disaster of the BR which 
was lost two years ago on the Alps near the French 
frontier. 

Now and then a snowy peak emerges for a moment and 
vanishes again amid the greyish maze of cloud as we 
climb still higher and higher. The cold becomes more and 
more intense. And now we cannot see an inch of the 
landscape. We have touched 13,000 feet. We steer now 
by the compass in the direction of Zurich. This blind 
plunge is rather strange and uncanny. Above our head 
is a sky of an enchanting blue. Beneath is a limitless sea 
of cloud. At length we see Zurich on our right on its 
azure lake amid the steep mountains. We have left the 
menace of the cloud-enveloped peaks behind us. 

Never shall I forget my crossing the Alps with twenty- 
five huge hydroplanes, which in their quest of a pathway 
to the northern seas had to surmount a barrier 13,000 
feet high at the very outset ! Never can I forget the blue 
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gleam of a lake, a jewel set among the crags of the Enga- 
dine, in the heart of smiling, verdant valleys and the 
quivering waters of Silvaplana, which were my last 
glimpses of the enchanting glories of the Alps seen 
through a rift in the clouds beneath Mount Splugen. 

We are still keeping our alignment. All the planes 
follow in my wake. As we approach Zurich, a Swiss 
aeroplane passes close to us and salutes us. We are 
extremely grateful indeed to our Swiss friends, but we 
would have been still more grateful had they given us 
permission to fly through the St. Gotthard Pass. Just a 
few hours ago as we were crossing over Lake Como I 
noticed that the Ticino-St. Gotthard route was bright and 
cloudless. Why did they put such obstacles in our path 
by refusing to let us go through the St. Gotthard Pass ? 
Would it not have been a nobler gesture to have shown 
that they appreciated the organised effort of their Italian 
comrades of the air in the interests of the aeronautical 
progress of the whole world ? Did the Swiss really think 
that we aimed at espionage in requesting permission to 
go through the St. Gotthard Pass ? Never for a moment 
had such an idea entered our minds. Well, at any rate, 
had they acceded to our request our journey would have 
been shorter and easier and we would not have been 
obliged to make a tedious and dangerous detour. 
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THE AMSTERDAM FATAL CRASH 

O N the horizon’s verge we see the broad and 
stately Rhine, the river rich in poetic and 
legendary associations, which divides and unites 
so many European nations. It will from now on be our 
guide until we reach our first stopping-place, Amsterdam. 

A softly undulating landscape lies beneath us. The 
hand of man is visible in the varied and intensive tillage 
system which adorns its surface with so many rectangular 
patterns of different tints. At Basilea we drop to an 
altitude of 5000 feet, because the cold at 13,000 feet 
makes our teeth chatter, and a piercing blast penetrates 
our side windows. We fly a little more to the north of 
Basilea, the triple frontier of Switzerland, France and 
Germany, which was for five consecutive years from 
1914 a zone of bitterly contested engagements. It is 
now 8.24 a.m. 

From Basilea to Strasburg our flight is over French 
territory on the left bank of the Rhine. We are flying 
over Strasburg at 8.55 a.m. The Rhine is in full spate. 
The stormy weather which has prevailed for the past 
ten days throughout all central Europe, accompanied 
by very heavy rains, has swollen the great stream into 
a boiling torrent. 

After we have traversed 140 miles in the course of 
about an hour’s flight our machines start to toss in a 
most troublesome fashion. Cross-currents of gusty winds 
are battling in the basin of the river, and put a very 
severe strain alike on our arms and on our patience. 
It is downright hard work trying to keep such huge 
machines in line. And eventually the difficulty we have 
to contend with gets on our overwrought nerves; we 
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try to divert our minds from our very unpleasant plight 
by observing the tracts of country flying by beneath us. 
We relieve one another at frequent intervals. We drop 
first to 2400 feet, then to 2000 feet and even to 800 feet, 
but still the tossing, the abrupt pinking and the terrible 
strain of the controls on our muscles never cease during 
practically the entire long stretch from Basilea to Am- 
sterdam. It is a great relief to us, however, to observe 
that the landscape becomes more and more interesting. 

From Carlsbad to Mainz right across the extreme 
verge of Baden, the Palatine and Hesse, our course lies 
over one of the most interesting industrial regions in the 
world. There is a succession of colossal factories covering 
enormous tracts of country. The dull colour-tones of 
the cities invest them with a more distinctly Gothic 
atmosphere — the stamp of the Teutonic fatherland. 
We pass over the massive marble cathedral of Mainz, 
whose seven towers are like battlements dominating the 
city which huddles in their shadow. And now we are 
crossing the beautiful hills of the Taunus ranges and the 
winding ribbon of the Moselle which joins the Rhine 
near Coblenz. 

A little below the bridge of Isingen the river spreads 
out and embraces a labyrinth of verdant islands, many 
of which are adorped with turreted castles. On the hills 
on either bank of tlie Rhiiie tiers of trellisses of great 
vines sweep upwards from the water’s edge. It is here 
that the more temperate zone of Germany begins, the 
region blessed by a gentler sun ! The region in which in 
autumn a golden tint is assumed by the luscious grapes 
which produce a wine that is the pride of the Germans, 
a wine that was the glorious nectar of the Nordic ban- 
quets and the beverage beloved by the gods of Valhalla. 
It was among these islands where the eddying current 
swirls that the poets saw the Lorelei with her dishevelled 
hair floating to the wind. And mayhap in some remote 
corner of one of these green islets lies buried for centuries 
the Nibelungen gold. There are few countries that 
possess such a rich store of folklore and romantic 
glamom. 

We increase our speed to 145 miles an hour. It strikes 
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us that these waters are too deeply embanked to 
guarantee a safe anchorage in case of an enforced 
descent. Luckily all the signals that I have received so 
far during our flight satisfy me that every machine is 
travelling with clockwork precision on the route marked 
out for iL 

And now the Rhine changes its course and flows west- 
ward in the direction of Cologne. We catch a glimpse of 
the stately arches of the bridges that bestride its azure 
waters. We salute its great cathedral, whose spires stab 
the sky. The mystic symbolism of faith interpreted in 
stone, the symbolism of mediaeval souls appealing to the 
stern God of the German people. A more Germanic city 
than Cologne could not be found. Its roofs are sheer 
and precipitous. They give the impression that they 
slope down to the pavement. The gables are steep. The 
dominant colour of the houses is a dark grey. 

We leave the city behind us, and fly over a rich and 
smiling landscape. A network of canals is either fed 
from or debouches into the river in this beautiful verdant 
countryside, where the vines grow luxuriantly. It is a 
thousand pities that we cannot fully enjoy the beauteous 
panorama spread out beneath us, and indulge in those 
whims of romantic fancy with the freedom from pre- 
occupation which a flight through a windless atmosphere 
would permit. But still the tossing of the machines 
continues incessantly. 

Dusseldorff with its crescent of picturesque villages 
astride the encircling hills now comes in view. The 
Rhine makes a detour to the left of the town, then quite 
suddenly it loses itself among factory chimneys near the 
suburbs of the city. After this it cuts right through the 
town, being spanned in its course by magnificent bridges. 
Beneath us is a panorama of roofs with pointed gothic 
gables and delicately tapering belfries. To the north is 
the aerodrome. 

After leaving the city we immediately proceed along 
the left bank of the Rhine. We cross it for the last time 
at the point where it branches off into the two great 
streams which conduct it to the sea, the Nether Rhine 
and the Waal. Now we turn from the mighty river, and 
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make for the Zuider Zee which expands before us like a 
huge lake. We now see a typical Dutch landscape, a 
geometrical pattern of water and meadowland, brimming 
canals meandering like ribbons of crystal amidst tilled 
fields and tiny gardens, factories enclosed with hurdles 
and wooden fences, and equipped with quaint balconies 
and verandas, which make them appear like toys as we 
look down on them ; and cowsheds dotted about all over 
the place. Windmills, whirling their huge sails, greet us 
as we pass onward. Tiny steamboats are puffing busily 
hither and thither. 

Naarden, Veesp and Muiden, charming old-world little 
towns, with black and white as the dominant tones of the 
houses, appear and vanish. On our right lies the greyish- 
green expanse of the Zuider Zee ; on our left are the 
countless lagunas of Utrecht. 

With an airman’s instinct I guess rather than see that 
we are approaching the vast stretch of land covered by 
the city of Amsterdam. Indeed, a heavy fog has en- 
veloped the last lap of Dutch territory between the 
laguna and the sea over which we have flown, and has 
almost completely blotted out the landscape, but every 
now and then a ray of sunshine gleams through the 
dense mass. 

Then suddenly the fog lifts. I look down on the great 
metropolis — our first halting-place. It is now exactly 
11.33 a.m. 

The whole squadron follows me in perfect formation. 
We salute the city by making one grand circular sweep 
above it. Amsterdam reminds me very much of Venice, 
not onljr owing to the huge lagunas that surround it, but 
also owing to its labyrinth of canals along which the 
houses are perched, its beautiful squares from which 
flights of pigeons rise like clouds, its quaintly built 
bridges and the very tints of the sky that overarches it. 

Patient, industrious, wise city, city of clockmalrers and 
philosophers, city of navigators and poets, noble opulent 
queen of the watery expanses of the Netherlands, we 
salute thee I 

Like a flight of cranes we cut in a straight line across a 
maze of lakes, lagunas, canals and dykes which has no 
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parallel in the world. A complicated network of railway 
lines links together the industrial towns of Northern 
Holland, of which Amsterdam is the capital. Every- 
where we see evidence of the unremitting struggle of man 
throughout the ages to conquer and direct the course of 
the waters. There are mighty stretches of fjords that 
look like lakes, canals that merge into rivers, and rivers 
that expand into lagoons. 

Thousands of faces are turned sk57wards where the 
Italian tricolour floats boldly from our planes in the 
bright sunshine, for the clouds have now vanished. The 
weather is indeed getting better and better every minute. 
This speU of calm as we are coming to anchor is so delight- 
ful after the tedious hours which we have spent rolling 
and pitching during our journey across German territory. 

We are now flying at a height of 750 feet from the 
earth, and can see crowds of people swarming into the 
streets and squares and on the roofs of the houses. Later 
on we learned that the Dutch were exceedingly flattered 
by our selection of Amsterdam as our first stop en 
route for America. The factories, the schools and the 
civil service and commercial offices extended the lunch 
interval by a couple of hours in order to give the workers, 
the pupils and the clerks a chance of taking part in the 
welcome extended to us. 

As we steer towards the landing-stage of Schelling- 
woude, which is three miles outside the city, the long 
suburban highway which cuts straight across the huge 
laguna, is packed with motor-cars, bicycles and all types 
of vehicles. 

The Amsterdam base is in charge of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Senzadenari, our Air Attache at Berlin, and con- 
sists of a huge basin, bounded on one side by locks and 
dykes, and on the other by the Dutch aerodrome. The 
average depth of the Zuider Zee at the spot selected for 
our alighting is about five and a half feet. From the air 
it seems a bright pale-green and almost unruffled expanse 
which reflects the dazzling rays of the sun. Black, white, 
red and green flags indicate precisely the anchorage for 
the various planes and give us a clue to the direction 
and force of the wind. 
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At 11.40 my machine is the first to land in the stretch 
of water to the north of the seaward dyke. I turn round 
abruptly to count the planes in my wake which are 
circling in the air while waiting to alight at their re- 
spective anchorages. Twenty-five ! My heart leaps with 

joy- 

The other planes alight at intervals of a few seconds 
with graceful manoeuvres which thrill the vast multitude 
along the dykes. The dyke near which my machine is 
moored makes a sharp detour alter a little distance, so 
that I can only_ see seven or eight planes at anchor : the 
others have alighted round the bend. But as I have 
already counted them before their descent, I know that 
none of them is missing. I must send a message to the 
Duce at once about our triumph. 

On board the boat on which I go ashore are the 
Italian minister at the Hague, Commander Francesco 
Maria Taliani, Lieutenant-Colonel Senzadenari and an 
officer of the Danish navy. On our landing we are greeted 
first by the town clerk of Amsterdam, Dr. de Vlugt. He 
is followed by Dr. L. N. Dekers, the Minister of Defence, 
who after congratulating us on our flight from Italy to 
Holland and on our successful crossing of the Alps, adds ; 
“ We wish you even better luck on the long and difficult 
flight ahead of you. May God be with you and your men 
and guide you all safely to America. From the depth 
of our hearts we wish you a speedy and glorious return 
to your native land.” 

I reply briefly while the crowds punctuate my words 
with wild cheers. I then express a wish to send a tele- 
gram immediately to the Duce informing him of our safe 
arrival. I am shown to a little room alongside. I write 
my message and request that it should be dispatched at 
once. As frequently happens through the most in- 
explicable causes in cases of great emergency, my message 
was not sent ofi at once — and, I should add, it was very 
lucky that it was delayed. It ran thus : “ The 25 Atlantic 
fl,ying-boats have all alighted safely at Amsterdam.” 

Alas ! It was not true ! All had alighted safely — 
except one. 

Having written my message, I leave the room and I go 
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to the great hall of the aerodrome where a vast crowd 
has gathered. Suddenly an Italian approaches me, and 
assuming a matter-of-fact tone, says : “ Sir, a plane 
struck the dyke as it was alighting and the bows of its 
huUs are a little damaged.” ” Damaged ? ” I gasp, 
aghast. I know only too well that if a flying-boat has 
struck against the dyke, it must have met with disaster, 
when its great speed in its descent is taken into account. 
I dash out of the hall without a word of explanation to 
the generous people who have come to welcome us, and 
hurry to the place where the accident occurred. It is a 
difficult job to get there, however. Travelling facilities 
are extremely slow in Amsterdam. I have to get a motor- 
boat, return to the dyke, and skirt along the corner 
towards the side that I did not see when I alighted. 
As the motor-boat rounds the corner I see a good way off 
a sight that almost makes my heart stop. A flying-boat 
has capsized. Its htdls, its planes and its rudder are 
outlined against the skyline in a manner that leaves no 
room for doubt. I read the lettering in black on a plane : 
” I-Dini.” 

My officers have gathered around the machine. They 
tell me that three men have been rescued, but that the 
fourth is still under the water amid the wreckage. 

" For how long ? ” I gasp. 

" Half an hour.” 

Although the hope of rescuing the poor chap is neg- 
ligible, I beg the Italians and Dutchmen to persist in their 
gallant efforts to get him out. I do not know who this 
fourth man is — neither does anybody present. I ask for 
news about the other three men. Nobody can tell me 
an3d;hing definite. I am informed that a boat fetched 
them ashore, and that they were at once conveyed to 
hospital by ambulance. 

" But where is this hospital ? ” 

Nobody seems to know, and while I am wondering how 
I can get in touch with the injured men, I suddenly 
remember the telegram I sent a few minutes ago. How 
can I stop it ? Or has it already been despatched ? 
I return to the dyke, and Talieni rushes off and succeeds 
in stopping the telegram just as it is about to be sent. 
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I decide to go at once to my hotel in order to inquire 
about the hospital to which my men have been taken. 
To me in my agitated state it seems an endless journey. 
There are several locks en route which again and again 
hold us up. As we proceed the people on both banks 
cheer wildly, but I am deaf to their applause. I cannot 
realise that this dreadful disaster has already happened, 
and just at the moment when we had completed such a 
successful flight over Europe. 

While I am brooding over this terrible anti-climax to 
our triumph I see von Gronau's four-engine “ Dornier ” 
slowly flying round the city and landing. The great 
German airman has come specially to Amsterdam to 
greet us. Were it not for the disaster that had befallen 
us, I would have gone myself to meet him. As that is 
impossible I send him word that I shall see him later on. 

At length we reach the " Albergo Amstel,” from where 
I make inquiries by telephone and learn that each of the 
injured men has been taken to a different hospital. This 
means a further delay which seems an eternity. At 
length, however, I get the facts. Two oiEficers, Captain 
Baldini and Lieutenant Novelli, and the wireless operator, 
have met with very slight injuries, but the mechanic, 
Quintavale, who was in the tunnel between the two 
wings, is dead. 

I call a meeting of the officers as soon as they have all 
arrived from the distant landing-stage. It is very 
difficult even to guess the cause of the accident. It may 
have been due to a very slight error in manipulating the 
machine, causing her to strike the water at too steep an 
angle, or it may have been the result of a piece of wreck- 
age or driftwood striking against one of the floats. 

We are all very depressed about the death of Quinta- 
vale, a splendid type of youth. 

It seems almost incredible to me that such an accident 
should have happened to Captain Baldini’s plane. He 
is one of our champion pilots, and has an astonishing 
record of achievements both during and after the war. 
Aged 34, he is an expert in nautical and geographical 
science. A flying-boat pilot since 1917, he got three 
medals for deeds of heroism during the Great War. He 
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was chosen in 1928 for the voyage on the A f tide in quest 
of Amundsen’s and Guilbaud’s " Latham 47,” and for 
the services he rendered on that occasion, the aero- 
nautical bronze medal for bravery was conferred on him, 
I shall not and cannot hold him responsible for an 
accident due to sheer ill luck. We aviators are only all 
too frequently the victims of the cynical pranks of fate. 

I immediately telephone to the Duce the most detailed 
account of the first stage of our flight and of the tragic 
happening at Amsterdam. 

Naturally the projected festivities are stopped, but 
we must acknowledge the warm-hearted and generous 
reception which Amsterdam has prepared for us, although 
I cannot leave the hotel. In my message of thanks I 
express our admiration for the magnificent demonstration 
with which 50 Dutch aeroplanes in massed formation 
had greeted our arrival. 

By a singular coincidence to-day is the twentieth 
anniversary of the inauguration of the Dutch Air Force. 
I send greetings to our Dutch brothers and assure them 
of the admiration and esteem in which they are held by 
the Italian aviators. 

The Amstel Hotel is crowded with callers, one of the 
very first being Captain von Gronau, who greets me on 
behalf of the German Air Minister, Herr Goering, and of 
the German people. In my reply to von Gronau I thank 
him in the name of my comrades and inform him that in 
the course of the flight of our squadron over German 
territory hundreds of wireless stations throughout the 
Reich sent us messages of greeting. This is, in my view, 
a striking proof of the interest with which the German 
people regard our enterprise, I tell him. I add that I 
answered all these messages so systematically that I 
sometimes ran the risk of losing contact with the other 
platoons of my squadron. Luckily, with such a clearly 
outlined route as the Rhine, constant radio communica- 
tion with the previous planes was not absolutely essential. 

Herr Fokker, the inventor of the famous German 
fighting plane, also called on me, and was full of en- 
thusiasm regarding our enterprise, and expressed his 
most fervent wishes for its success. 
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Lady Drammond Hay, who went round the world on 
the Graf Zeppelin, and who is here writing up the story 
of our voyage for an American news agency, is also one 
of my visitors. Many representatives of the Italian 
colony in Holland, who have found a comfortable and 
happy home in this fascinating and hospitable country, 
also called on me. 

Apart altogether from the inevitable depression which 
the disaster has entailed, I am most anxious to resume 
our voyage as soon as possible. Immediately after 
alighting at Amsterdam we took all the necessary fresh 
supplies aboard, as we shall do at all the subsequent 
stopping-places. I decide to leave at dawn to-morrow. 

Among the guests at dinner at the Hotel Amstel 
are Captain von Gronau and Lady Drummond Hay. 
I have a long chat with von Gronau, who is a most ardent 
advocate of the development of aerial communications 
between Europe and America, through the medium of 
flying-boats by the extreme northern route from Iceland 
to Labrador. He says that our enterprise, the most 
striking feature of which in his opinion, so far, has been 
our flight over the Alps, will be a sort of practical proof 
of the soundness of his theory. 

The final weather reports are non-committal. We go 
to bed early, as we shall have to be up at cock-crow. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE FLIGHT OVER ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 

W E have to accustom ourselves to do with a 
minimum of sleep during the voyage. The 
last weather reports which we received 
during the night made it advisable not to delay our 
departure from Amsterdam to Londonderry beyond to- 
day, July 2nd. The first weather report which I receive 
at dawn confirms me in my view that we must get away 
as soon as possible. Perhaps we shall not have fine 
weather during the entire 620 miles that we should cover 
in four hours and a half if our planes keep up the average 
speed of 140 miles an hour. It is very important that we 
should get to Reykjavik — our last halting-place before 
we take our longest and most difficult flight. If a delay 
is inevitable through bad weather it will suit us better to 
be held up in Iceland in order to await a fine day. We 
have more than a month at our disposal, but we must 
have an ample margin of time for selecting the most 
favourable moment for the Atlantic crossing. 

Before starting I inquire about our injured comrades 
of the I-Dini, and learn that they are just suffering from 
superficial bruises which will take only a few days to heal. 
And so we can start on our journey without worrying 
unduly on their account. 

At 5 a.m. I leave the hotel for Schellingwoude. The 
mechanics and the second pilots have already been 
making aU the necessary preparations for departure on 
their respective machines. 

In the foyer of the hotel Colonel Van Reed is waiting 
for me, and expresses to me on behalf of the Dutch 
Government his most sincere wishes for our squadron’s 
safe and successful flight to Chicago. I have often heard 
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that the so-called Nordic phlegm is especially evident in 
Holland. But the genial cordiality with which this 
austere-looking man, in the resplendent uniform of the 
Dutch army, speaks to me, shows how baseless is this 
contention ! And decidedly there is no trace of Nordic 
phlegm in the wild enthusiasm of the crowd in the street 
outside, that blocks up the entrance to the hotel, and 
accompanies us with loud cheers all the way to the 
landing-stage, despite the eaiiiness of the hour. The 
citizens of Amsterdam had no sleep last night. All along 
the beautiful streets, which are expressive of the standard 
of comfort and good taste in architecture and town- 
planning of the Dutch people, along the canals which 
divide the city into two vast semicircles — ^in a diagonal 
line from the confluence of the Amstel and the Diemer- 
berg right to the Zuider Zee there is one unbroken pro- 
cession of vehicles of every type. 

The police have great difficulty in regulating the traffic 
of motor-cars, motor-cycles, push-bicycles, carriages and 
carts converging on the anchorage over the picturesque 
network of the laguna. There is only one bridge, half a 
mile long, linking Amsterdam with Schellingwoude. As 
this bridge is utterly inadequate to cope with the stream 
of humanity, steamers and motor-boats are plying busily 
to and fro. Every available means of locomotion is 
pressed into service in order not to miss the great spec- 
tacle of the twenty-four flying-boats rising from the 
waters of the Zuider Zee and soaring away towards the 
nations of the north. 

When I reach the landing-stage all the dykes around 
axe literally black with people. The village of Schelling- 
woude, which looks like a reproduction of an old Flemish 
painting, is making a gala-day of it. 

I say good-bye to the official representatives of the Dutch 
Government and of the city of Amsterdam, to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Senzadenari and our friends of the Italian 
colony, and step into the swift motor-boat which takes 
me to my plane, where Cagna has everything in readiness 
for our start. Although the morning is advancing, the 
sun is still hidden behind the strata of clouds banking up 
in the east. There is a definite hint of rain in the air, and 
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the sky has become completely overcast when at length 
the I-Balb soars over the grey waters. As I ascend, the 
clouds are less than 300 feet above me. Not a chink of 
blue sky an5rwhere. It is just 6-10 a.m. 

I make a wide circular gyration to the left while waiting 
for the rest of the squadron to take off. In order to keep 
free of the region of the clouds I am forced to fly very low. 
A faint breeze is blowing from the north. After making 
a sweep over the southern areas of the city, I return once 
more to the anchorage and then endeavour to get the 
squadron to form up in as close formation as possible, as 
we must make the most of the narrow margin of clear 
atmosphere beneath the cloud-banks. In twenty min- 
utes all the machines are in line, and I take a straight 
course over the canal leading to the little town of 
Ymuiden. There are about twenty miles of land between 
us and the North Sea, and those twenty miles we must 
traverse at an altitude of 100 feet. The ground beneath 
us is dotted with factories whose chimney-stacks loom 
menacingly up towards us. Still I dare not fly any 
higher because the sky is getting more and more over- 
cast, and the visibility is very poor. Presently the rain 
comes down in torrents. At length, at 6.45 a.m., we have 
passed over Ymuiden, and the North Sea lies before us. 
I give a sigh of relief. Now we can go ahead with greater 
confidence since we have left the land behind us, and the 
plane is, so to speak, soaring over its own element. 

The rain keeps on in intermittent showers, with the 
clouds 150 feet above us, while the maximum visibility 
is two miles, although at times it is not more than 100 
yards. The sea is rough, and there is a north wind blow- 
ing at 25 miles an hour. Sometimes the clouds descend 
to the very water’s edge, until grey sea spume and 
murky drifting mist become fused indistinguishably, and 
we can only steer our way with the aid of the compass. 
The wireless operators are kept exceedingly busy. It is 
not an easy job to keep our planes in line. A mass flight 
at a height of 150 feet in such conditions of visibility as 
I have just described demands skilful manipula^tion by 
the pilots. Around us is a grey gloomy pall 6 i cloud. 
The hours seem to drag heavily. It is imperative to keep 
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one’s nerves in control and to keep one’s eye on the 
dashboard all the time. Luckily our engines are working 
splendidly. 

We enquire by wireless from the cities along the 
English coast and from passing steamers about weather 
conditions. The replies we get are not reassuring. At 
7 a.m. as we are flying through a patch of clear sky we 
see beneath us a cargo vessel, whose name is indecipher- 
able. At 7.12 another passes. This time we can read 
the name distinctly — Harriet . 

Finally, at 8.18 a.m., we sight the English coast on 
our left. The sky is still considerably overcast. But we 
are now in a calm zone, and we venture to hope that the 
weather will improve. Suddenly the clouds seem to be 
vanishing and to disintegrate into feathery strands. My 
spirits rise as I give instructions to the platoons to line 
up in closer formation. At 8.29 a.m. we are crossing 
Flamborough Head. 

A ray of sunshine strikes our planes aslant. A long 
stretch of coast is visible. Flamborough Head is a 
promontory with white chalky cliffs, beetling perpendicu- 
larly over the sea. After such a lot of cloud and mist it 
is a positive pleasure to look down on a strip of terra 
firma. The lighthouse, which our charts describe as a 
reliable post for furnishing supplies, stands out in the 
shape of a white tower over 130 feet high on the barren 
slope of the promontory. Beneath the tower are a 
dazzling white-washed house, probably used for signalling, 
and a few squat huts. We leave in our rear Bridlington 
Bay, which our charts describe as a suitable anchorage 
for us. However, we feel confident now that the weather 
along the coast will continue favourable, so that we feel 
no qualms about giving this anchorage a miss. The 
coast stretches out, one uniform line, rising just a few 
yards above the sea-level. 

A little further on we encounter a small fleet of fishing 
vessels ploughing along sluggishly through the calm sea. 
The fishermen swarm on deck and stare up agape at the 
twenty-four machines whose engines break the silence of 
the seas with a strange, reverberant droning noise. They 
make signals of greeting. As they do so we see at the 
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same time jets ol white steam issuing from seven or eight 
smoke stacks — apparently the sirens are hooting a shrill 
welcome to us. We are very much touched by this 
tribute, but unfortunately we have no means of acknow- 
ledging it. 

We cannot as yet put too much trust in the weather, 
which is indeed rather moody again. Every now and then 
the coastline is completely blotted out by cloud and mist. 
At 8.40 a.m. conditions of visibility lapse to 400 yards. 
We are forced once more to proceed in extended form- 
ation. And simultaneously I give orders for a gradual 
increase in altitude ; from 150 feet we jump to 300, and 
so on till we reach 1300. Sometimes we are completely 
lost behind a kind of nebulous blanket of translucent 
whitish haze. Luckily the crews keep their nerve won- 
derfully. There is not the faintest hitch. 

The wind has now died down, and our wireless oper- 
ators intercept meteorological reports which augur more 
favourable conditions for the rest of our journey. To- 
wards 9 a.m. the English coast is visible. Once more we 
have an azure sky and waters as calm as a backwash of 
the Tyrrhenian Sea. Visibility improves more and more 
as we approach the land with a view to flying over New- 
castle. We see the tiny port of Whitby, a town of twelve 
thousand inhabitants, at the mouth of the River Esk. 
Numerous fishing-boats are huddled together among the 
sand dunes of the estuary. This little port was the 
birthplace of some famous navigators, including Captain 
Cook, who sailed round the world in 1688 in a small craft 
which was built at Whitby. Many places in various 
continents have been named after him. And in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century Whitby sent forth 
another famous explorer of the two hemispheres, William 
Scoresby. The great abbey which towers over the city 
was restored in the time of Henry VII. The monks of 
Saint Hilda found a sanctuary in it, and later on it was a 
famous seat of Benedictine piety. 

Now we are crossing over the bay into which the Tees 
flows. We catch flying glimpses of the pretty hamlets of 
Loftus, Saltburn and Redcar, and of the town of Middles- 
brough, a very important centre for the mining and 
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export of iron, in which this region abounds. The port 
is protected by two dykes into which converge in a sort 
of colossal shell the yellowish waters of the estuary of the 
river. It is quite possible that this vast stretch of two 
square miles of water might serve as an emergency 
anchorage for flying-boats, and yet, as we look down on 
it, it seems to be very much obstructed by shoals which 
bank up to the water’s edge. 

As we proceed, the coastline becomes lower. No more 
precipitous rocky cliffs towering some 900 feet over the 
sea, but hills undulating gently to the water’s verge, with 
numerous stretches of beach like those on our Adriatic 
coast. 

And now we are over Sunderland, a city built like ail 
the other English coast towns on the estuary of a river, 
the Wear, and with a population of 160,000. The first 
glimpse we get of it through the haze stamps it as a city 
which owes its existence to the coal industry. In the 
harbour are many soot-coloured steamers, while all 
around are mountains of coal for their freightage. The 
very private dwellings have a sooty appearance. Even 
the environs of the city look sooty. Next we fly over 
Newcastle, the metropolis of the coal zone, a city of 
300,000 inhabitants on the estuarj^ of the Tyne. This 
port is one of the main sources of Britain’s wealth. 

Next we steer towards the Firth of Forth over a range 
of hiUs running parallel to a grimy wall, skirting the sea 
and a little harbour. Twenty miles distant from the 
mouth of the T5me is the little island of Coquet, over 
which we fly. Thirty miles further north is the port of 
Berwick on the mouth of the river Tweed. This little 
town of 15,000 inhabitants is surrounded by old forti- 
fications which lend it the atmosphere of a roediseval 
borough. Its walls were built by Queen Elizabeth, who 
sent to Italy for architects to plan them. The style of 
fortification which was then adopted for this little city, 
served as a model of military architecture for all Europe. 
The estuary of the river is protected against the fury of 
the sea on the south by a tongue of land, while on the 
north is a long mole of stone. 

At 9.43 a.m, we pass on our right the little town of 
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Dunbar at an altitude of some 4,200 feet. In tbe back- 
ground are numerous golf courses and tennis courts — a 
testimony to the popularity among the English of this 
remote recess of the Firth of Forth as a summer resort. 

After passing Dunbar we abandon the coast, and strike 
across the low promontory at the entrance of the Firth 
of Forth. The weather is showing signs of improvement 
as I send out this wireless message : "I am preparing 
to fly at a greater altitude in order to cross the land. If 
we find cloudy conditions in Ireland we shall return to 
this coast where there are numerous anchorages for us in 
case of emergency.” A little later on I shall send out 
another message : " I am flying over the crag at the 
entrance to the bay of Edinburgh and I am facing the 
land. Height 60,000 feet.” 

A few minutes later, i.e. at 9.55 a.m„ we are flying to 
the right of Edinburgh, the Athens of the north. Sir 
Walter Scott’s city — a city which formed the background 
for the most romantic legends and the most striking 
incidents in the history of Scotland. The sky is still 
somewhat overcast, but the air is sufiiciently clear to 
allow us to gaze with rapture on this splendid scene 
which is so redolent of Caledonian glamour. With the 
aid of my chart I enjoy the thrill of identifying the 
various historical landmarks. 

Even before we reach Edinburgh the varied contours 
of the landscape breathe an atmosphere of legendary 
glamour. The sea penetrates through the funnel of the 
Firth of Forth, ever narrowing to the gulf between the 
two ranges of hills, which are eventually divided only by 
a narrow strip of water. On every crag and cliff are the 
ruins of an abbey or a mediseval castle. We see the 
promontory of St. Abb’s Head, a steep mass of barren 
crags jutting boldly into the sea ; we fly over Fast 
Castle, the scene of the tragic romance of Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor ; this rugged projection beneath us is probably 
Wolf’s Rock ; and it was among these glens and castle- 
crowned peaks that the heroine of Sir Walter Scott a,nd 
Donizetti sang and languished. A line from Donizetti — 
an echo of my young days — wrings in my mind, attuned to 
the rh3H:hmic beat of the engine : “On the wings of the 
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wind my ardent sighs will be wafted unto you.” And 
near Dunbar, which like a falcon in its eyrie, dominates 
the little harbour, Cromwell exterminated the Scottish 
forces in one of the most bloody battles recorded in 
history. The tragedy of Mary Queen of Scots was staged 
amidst the frowning eminences beneath us. We are now 
right over Hailes Castle in which she lived with Both- 
well, her third husband. And those crumbling ruins and 
beetling mountains to our left were the scene of Steven- 
son’s romances. Right ahead of us is Bass Rock Castle, 
where the Scottish Covenanters and their English 
brethren were imprisoned during the bloody campaign 
waged for the love of God during the reign of Charles II, 
while a little further on is Tantallon Castle, the famous 
fortress of the Douglases, the theme of song for so many 
English and Scottish poets. 

And here and there, close to the ruins of castles with 
their associations of bloodshed and violence, are the 
crumbling walls of the great mediseval abbeys, eloquent 
even in their desolation and decay of living faith and 
eternal hope. The Catholic religion which was brought 
by St. Columba to the pagan aborigines of these wild 
mountains from Ireland, the “ Insula sanctorum et 
doctorum,” expressed itself in a vein of mystic fervour. 
Benedictine and Cistercian monasteries covered the 
country, and the anchorites in this remote corner of Nor- 
dic earth rivalled those of northern Africa in asceticism 
and religious rapture. From the superimposition of 
Ireland’s Gaelic culture on that of the aborigines there 
evolved a curious fusion of heterogeneous elements, and 
until the time of Cromwell's great crusade the religious 
outlook of Scotland clashed violently with English 
creeds. 

I cannot see from our present height the famous great 
Roman wall which Antoninus Pius built in order to mark 
the extreme northern boundary of the Roman province, 
and to keep back the hordes of barbarians who were 
passing on from the north. If the weather were fine it 
would not be difficult to recognise the great expanse of 
Birrenswark, where Julius Agricola pitched his tents, 
and where Antoninus Pius erected the camp for his troops. 
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Our machines are proceeding at a remarkably high 
speed. With the aid ol the east wind they are doing a 
good 180 miles an hour. Our flight as we passed over 
Edinburgh has been too fast to permit us to identify all 
the historical and legendary landmarks of that city. We 
have merely had an impressionist glance at it. 

It has taken us barely forty minutes to fly across 
Scotland. At 9.55 we had Edinburgh on our right, at 
10.56 we were flying over the western coast near Heads 
of Ayr, all the time keeping up a steady altitude of 6000 
feet. Unfortunately, as we are about to pursue our flight 
further westward, weather conditions become bad again. 
A dense bank of cloud beneath us, and numerous scat- 
tered strands of mist blur the landscape. It becomes 
more and more difficult to keep our course, and we must 
once more depend on our nautical instruments to get our 
bearings. Through the murk we guess rather than see 
the estuary of the Firth of Forth, and are now crossing 
the little neck of land that joins the Forth with the 
Clyde. 

On our right is the Estuary of the Clyde on which stands 
Glasgow, the second most populous city in great Britain 
and one of the largest ports in the world. Glasgow itself 
is so enveloped in cloud that we cannot see it. 


G 



CHAPTER X 


THE AIR ARMADA IN IRELAND 

rTf^HE fog spreads like a river overflowing its banks. 

I It becomes denser and denser as we go on, and 
seems, so to speak, glued to the earth, and shuts 
out the western coast of Scotland completely from our 
view. On the other hand, the sky above us is clear and 
calm. 

We cannot distinguish sea from land. We just see a 
maze of big and small peaks islanded like an archipelago 
in the vast sea of mist. They are the steep crags of Goat 
Fell in the Isle of Arran, of Tuirc in the Island of Cantyre, 
the humpy eminences of the Cumbrian Islands, and the 
ridges of Holy Island. And then the lofty summits of 
Rathlin Island, whose contours are suggestive of a 
grapnel, stand out amid the haze as if suspended in mid- 
air. 

The sea of fog stretches away right to the Irish coast, 
where in lone and savage grandeur a weird promontory 
that looks like the abode of a giant cave-dweller emerges 
boldly from the mist. The Irish call it “ Giant’s Cause- 
way.” 

An English steamer, packed with representatives 
of the Itdian colony in Glasgow, has been held up 
for six hours by the fog at the mouth of the Clyde. As 
the hours roll on their hopes of seeing us alight on Irish 
waters hcsrome more and more slender. The vessel 
cannot budge an inch. However, Italians are not the 
people to break down under adverse circumstances. They 
send us a wireless message full of enthusiasm and admira- 
tion for our enterprise. I reply with equal cordiality. 

I am be^nning to feel anxious about the question of 
anchorage in Ireland. It is now 10.45 a-tw* ^.n 
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hotir we shall be flying over Londonderry. I swerve a 
little southwards and succeed in approaching Belfast 
Lough, which I find unencumbered by shipping, and 
therefore an ideal emergency anchorage, should we 
have any difficulty in alighting at Londonderry. At 
10.55 a.m. I send a wireless message to all the planes : 
“ Take a good look at Belfast Lough which is on our left. 
If there is a fog at Londonderry, we shall return and 
alight on Belfast Lough.” 

But it will not be necessary to return to Belfast Lough 
for the sky quite suddenly becomes clear as we approach 
our goal. There is not the faintest trace of fog. We 
start preparing for our descent, as we pass through the 
entrance to Lough Foyle, the great funnel-shaped bay, 
at whose base is the city of Londonderry. 

As we enter Lough Foyle we pass through scenery 
reminiscent of the Dardanelles. On one side of it is 
Innishowen Head, on the other is Cape Magilligan — ^two 
headlands which come so near meeting that from a 
distance they seem to block the entrance to the bay. 

The bay is ten miles long and four miles wide, and its 
soundings are very deep, although viewed from the air, 
it has numerous sandbars. A channel fourteen feet deep 
along the western shore is navigable for steamers right 
up to Londonderry. A long row of piles, like those in the 
lagunas of Venice, marks its course. 

The anchorage for our planes is in the south-western 
corner of the bay between Culmore Point and Crummin 
Point, about four and a half miles from Londonderry. 

I send a final message to the squadron : "I am pre- 
paring to descend. Be careful to alight platoon after 
platoon, and to keep a very sharp look-out. Afterwards 
you are to refuel immediately. I want to leave to- 
morrow for Reykjavik. Only the first pilots are to dis- 
embark in order to make their reports.” 

It was indeed my intention at the time to leave next 
day. I shall presently explain why I could not do so. 

Before alighting we salute the beautiful sun-kissed 
Irish city by flying round it twice in mass formation. It 
is now 11.15 a.m. We have taken five hours and nme- 
teen minutes to cover 550 standard miles of theoretical 
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course. The aerial course covered has been 715 miles 
at an average speed of 135 miles an hour. 

A platoon of five British aeroplanes has come to meet 
us, and escorts us as we proceed up the bay and in our 
flight over the city. At 11.34 a.m. my machine is already 
moored to its buoy, while the other twenty-three alight 
on the water in rapid succession. 

The elegant manoeuvres of the Italian squadron arouse 
tremendous enthusiasm among the immense warm- 
hearted Irish crowd that has come to meet us. An 
endless flotilla of vessels of every type, all packed to full 
capacity with people cheering themselves hoarse, sur- 
rounds us as Captain Bertoli, commandant of our 
Londonderry base, comes alongside my plane in a motor- 
boat to fetch me ashore. 

On landing we are welcomed with all the honours by 
the British authorities, while a band plays Italian and 
Irish national airs. 

Air-Marshal Clark-Hall greets us cordially on behalf 
of Lord Londonderry, the British Air Minister. We are 
also welcomed by the Right Honourable Milne Barbour, 
the Minister for Industry for Northern Ireland, who came 
specially from Belfast to meet us, and by the mayor of 
Londonderry and other leading people of that city. The 
air, military and naval attaches of the Italian Embassy 
in London are among the many representatives on the 
landing-stage. 

After reviewing a company of soldiers, who receive me 
with military honours, I proceed with my ofiicers to the 
Guildhall of Londonderry. The streets through which 
we pass are lined on both sides with cheering crowds. 
The city is gaily-adorned with Italian, Irish and British 
flags, and carillons resound from all the church steeples. 
Among those who welcome us at Londonderry are a 
number of young hien and women attired in the tra- 
ditional Irish costume. 

At the entrance tc the Guildhall I review the Second 
Leinster Regiment, who present arms on my arrival. 

The spontaneous demonstration of enthusiasm which 
greets us on all sides touches us profoundly. We see in 
it a revelation of the generous impressionability of the 
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Irish — a characteristic which they have in common with 
the Latins. 

I enter the Guildhall, a fine modern Gothic building 
which overlooks the beautiful promenade along the banks 
of the Foyle. The Mayor of the City, dressed in his robes 
of office, delivers an address of welcome, to which I reply 
in terms of grateful appreciation. 

When we leave the Guildhall to go to Villa Troy, 
where quarters have been prepared for myself and my 
staff, we find it no easy matter to make headway through 
the dense crowds who continue to applaud us with 
frenzied enthusiasm. 

As soon as I reach Villa Troy I request to be put in 
immediate telephonic communication with Rome. I am 
anxious to let the Duce hear from my own lips my account 
of our progress so far. After a few minutes I get in touch 
with him, and give him a detailed account of our flight 
through fog and cloud, of our journey across Scotland 
and our successful anchorage at Londonderry. I add that 
the behaviour of our crews is magnificent and that we 
have just received a most enthusiastic welcome from the 
Irish people. In conclusion, I tell him that I feel quite 
sanguine that we shall reach our destination at Chicago 
without a hitch. 

The Duce replies in terms of enthusiastic appreciation 
of myself and asks me to convey his warm congratulations 
to the crews. He then enquires about the time fixed for 
the resumption of our flight. I reply that, weather per- 
mitting, we shall leave for Reykjavik to-morrow at 
dawn. 

As a matter of fact, we had barely alighted when our 
motormen and our base staff endeavoured to start 
refuelling operations at once, through the medium of the 
oil-tanks which they had prepared in advance. Un- 
fortunately it is Sunday — an Anglo-Saxon Sunday. It 
is utterly impossible to secure men to do the job. 

Well, there is nothing for it but to wait. I am rather 
dumbfounded, as I am afraid that the weather may 
change on our way to Reykjavik. However, worrying 
won’t mend matters. 

In the afternoon we have an agreeable surprise. The 
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Italian Minister of Finance, Signor Guido Jung, who had 
left the W{aid Economic Conference for a couple of days 
to greet us, and the Italian Ambassador in London, Signor 
Dino Grandi, my old comrade, have arrived by aero- 
plane from London. I am delighted to see them, give 
them an account of our voyage so far, and introduce my 
officers to them. We .spend the whole afternoon with 
them. 

We propose to start on the following morning at dawn, 
to stop at an anchorage at the end of every day, and 
thereby reach Chicago within a week. But unfavourable 
weather forecasts force us to abandon our intention, and 
to wait for yet another day. There is no alternative. If 
it were a question just of a single plane we would not be 
such absolute slaves of meteorological conditions. When- 
ever I give orders for the postponement of a flight, I read 
an expression of disappointment on the faces of my 
comrades. Every one of my pilots feels quite confident 
of reaching his goal if I only give the order to start. Yes, 
and so might I, if I were alone. But now it is a question 
of a mass flight, there are 24 planes and 115 men, for 
whose safety their leader is responsible. And their 
leader might be pardoned if he felt slightly envious of 
those 25 pilots, who have no responsibility beyond obey- 
ing instructions without discussing them. A man placed 
in charge of a squadron has to display a cautiousness that 
seems to detract from the heroic glamour of an aerial 
adventure. I have promised the Duce, I have promised 
my country, and I have promised myself that I would 
show such cautiousness. And I intend to keep my word. 
I shall not expose my men and my machines to futile 
risks. Our tour is a demonstration of Italy’s military 
power — ^it is a kind of spectacular display of Italy’s Air 
Force. It is not a mere speed test. The feat we aim at 
is to lead the entire squadron intact from Rome to 
America and back to Rome again. 

I explain all this at the meeting to which the crews of 
the squadron are summoned on the morning of July 
3rd, in the garden of Villa Troy, after having decided to 
postpone our departure for yet another day. I add that 
if the weather forecasts prove more hopeful we shall be 
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able to leave this very day at one p.m., because the 
Polar day that awaits us in Iceland will permit us to 
alight at any hour. 

However, even the idea of this provisional time of 
departure had to be given up a little later. 

Well, meanwhile our pilots are seeing just a little more 
of the world. Incidentally, it is one of the aims of our 
tour that they should observe as much as possible of the 
physical, environmental and cultural characteristics of 
the many nations through which they are passing. At 
the end of our voyage we shall have flown over Italy, 
Switzerland, a corner of France, Germany, Holland, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Iceland, Labrador, Canada, 
the United States, Newfoundland, Ireland once more, 
and France, or alternatively the Azores and Portugal. 
A good quarter of the world’s surface, embracing terri- 
tories of the old and the new world. Our men will have 
gained a spiritual heritage which they will never lose ; 
they will contribute towards the linking up of little Italy 
with the great nations beyond the barriers of the Alps. 
They will give an idea of Italian culture, Italian progress 
and Italian ideals to people who regard Italy as a nation 
of macaroni-eaters and mandoline-players, a nation of 
knife-grinders, ice-cream vendors and barrel-organ 
players. Why should we despair ? Let us make profit- 
able use of our day of enforced rest. 

My boys do not stand in need of introductions. They 
soon make hosts of friends in strange countries. All 
Italians have the gift of comradeship — they are " good 
mixers.” And my comrades literally radiate sociability 
and goodfellowship. 

And then there is a strong streak of Latin temperament 
in the gay, impulsive and kind-hearted people of Ireland. 
They are in the main Celts, whose ancestors all spoke Irish 
some two hundred years back. They have remarkably 
bright eyes, especially the girls. They are mostly dark- 
haired, though I have seen a considerable number of 
them with red hair. I instinctively sense that in the 
veins of these islanders, who are really only islanders 
geographically, a blood flows that is as restless as the 
waves of the wild ocean that beats on their shores, a 
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craving to forge the links of friendship with their con- 
tinental brethren, a definite urge towards human 
sociability. 

I have spoken of the remarkably bright, soft eyes of the 
Irish girls ; I have only to add that they have set aflame 
the heart of many a poor Italian pilot during our stay in 
this enchanting isle. 

The city is bathed in sunshine. It is built on seven 
hills like Rome, and has a sort of acropolis in its very 
heart — ^the ancient city of Derry, which is surrounded by 
walls and bastions erected many centuries ago— walls 
that were more than once the last bulwark of Irish 
civilisation — ^wails that were stormed by the Normans 
and the English in the fierce wars waged centuries ago. 
” No surrender,” is the proud motto of the city ; it was 
the reply of the sturdy burghers to General Hamilton 
when he besieged Derry for 105 days, from December 
7th, 1688, to August I2th, i68g, in the name of James II 
of England. Hunger, pestilence and even treachery on 
the part of some of their own townsmen did not break the 
spirit of the Irish, who were inflamed by the apostolic 
frenzy of a sort of Presbyterian Savonarola, Pastor 
George Walker. 

This nation of warriors and mystics is divided into two 
religious camps. On one side are the doughty, unyielding 
worshippers of the rigorous Nonconformist deity of 
Ulster — " the god of battles,” the god who says 
“ vengeance is mine and I will repay ” — on the other are 
the votaries of the Son of Mary, the gentle and loving 
Christ of Catholic Ireland — the Incarnate Son of Man. 

I proceed, first of all, to lay a wreath of flowers on the 
monument of the victims of the Great War, which is in 
the Diamond, a square in the very heart of the old city. 
We enter the ancient walls by Ship Quay Gate, which 
leads to the harbour, and we pass along the beautiful 
broad street leading to the top of the hill, and go down 
the other slope to Bishop’s Gate, a sort of triumphal arch 
which was superimposed on the ancient gate in 1879. 
The monument in the Diamond commands a view of 
the city and the whole surrounding country — obelisks, 
towers, churches, hills and harbour. 
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After I place the flowers on the memorial to the 
victims of the Great War, I have the pleasure of a visit 
at Villa Troy from the Most Reverend Dr. O’ Kane, the 
Catholic Bishop of Derry, who expresses most fervent 
wishes for the success of our voyage. I send for my 
officers, who are scattered all over the building, and 
introduce them to him individually. The bishop expresses 
his deep affection and admiration for the Italian race, and 
adds that as the pastor of a Roman Catholic flock, it is 
only natural that he should love the great nation of which 
Rome is the capital. We are deeply touched by his 
words. Indeed his address was one of the many cordial 
expressions of welcome which has made us feel at home 
in this hospitable city. 

The first day of our arrival in Ireland is spent amid 
the historic spots in and around Londonderry, The heat 
becomes more intense in the afternoon. The weather in 
Ireland is splendid — ^better than the weather in Italy at 
present. Our crews, after having seen all the sights in the 
city, dive into the sea from their planes, and afterwards 
stretch themselves on the wings for a sun-bath. 

There has been a slight accident at our anchorage. 
While refuelling operations were going on yesterday at 
Colmore Point, the sharp prow of one of the boats struck 
one of the wings of the S 55, which was scarcely one yard 
above the water’s level. A rather strong breeze was 
blowing at the time, and the collision with my machine 
was an accident that could not have been avoided. And 
immediately afterwards another plane met with a 
similar accident. Luckily the damage was not serious 
in either case, and merely entailed a couple of hours’ 
work. 

In the evening we take a motor run through the out- 
lying country. The landscape is exceedingly beautiful 
and varied — green undulating hills interlaced here and 
there by the River Foyle, the estuary and the calm waters 
of little inlets of the sea ; and in the background the 
wild blue mountains of Donegal. 

In the course of our run we penetrated into the Irish 
Free State, whose frontier up here encircles the state of 
Northern Ireland in a concave line. 
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When, after a bitter guerilla warfare lasting over two 
years, the fight between England and Ireland, which had 
been going on for centuries, was ended in 1921 by the 
creation of an independent state, called the Irish Free 
State, Northern Ireland, an area of less than one-fourth 
of the entire surface of the country, was formed into a 
separate state with its own governor and its own parlia- 
ment, which was absolutely distinct from and inde- 
pendent of the Dublin parliament. Northern Ireland is 
sometimes loosely termed Ulster, but this is a misnomer, 
as three of the nine counties of Ulster are attached to 
the Irish Free State. The religious antipathy between 
Catholics and Protestants which was responsible for the 
partition of the country, has been gradually waning in 
intensity during recent years, though it is by no means 
extinct as yet. 

The frontier is guarded by a customs officer, I have 
neither a passport nor a special permit to enter the Irish 
Free State territory. However, the customs officer, with 
a courteous smile, tells me that he will allow my officers 
and myself to cross the frontier, provided I give him my 
autograph. I gladly comply with his terms. By this 
time we have all had a fair amount of practice in auto- 
graph-signing — a rather tedious job when repeated 
interminably. It is not that we are unwilling to give 
such a little memento to those who honour us by asking 
for it ; it is the monotony of the act that becomes tire- 
some, Here in Ireland the people are very keen on 
getting our autographs. My officers are practically 
taken by assault wherever they show themselves — ^the 
autograph-hunters waylay them everywhere — in the 
streets, in restaurants, on staircases, etc. It is a fore- 
taste of what is in store for us in America, where we will 
be assailed even in our bathrooms and bedrooms by 
mobs brandishing autograph-books and fountain-pens ! 

On the day after my little incursion into the Irish Free 
State, I receive a most cordial telegram of welcome from 
President De Valera, to which I reply in terms of equal 
cor(hality. 

On the evening of July 3rd I am agreeably surprised 
by a visit from Lord Londonderry, the British Secretary 
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of State for Air, who has luncheon with us, and invites 
me to spend a few hours in his beautifxil mansion near 
Belfast, where he is staying for the summer. I promise 
to pay him a visit the following day, should weather 
conditions not permit me to set off for Reykjavik. 

Unfortunately the weather reports and forecasts which 
we received during the night are not favourable. An 
area of depression has spread over Greenland and the 
barometer has dropped in Iceland. To start such a long 
flight under such conditions would be both difficult and 
dangerous. And so we have to put off our departure 
until July 5th. 

My friends Grandi and Jung hoped to be present when 
we took off, but Jung has to leave for London by aero- 
plane to attend the afternoon session on July 4th, at 
which apparently it will be decided whether the World 
Economic Conference is to go on or to wind up, as a 
result of the unexpected message from Roosevelt. And 
Grandi has to go to Dublin to see the Italian consul in 
that city. And so I say adieu to my two friends. Per- 
haps we shall have finished our tour to America and back 
before the London Conference has arrived at a decision ! 

Next day after reading the weather reports, which stiU 
continue to be adverse, I fly with Pellegrini and Cagna 
to Mount Stewart in County Down on the eastern coast 
of Ireland, to visit Lord Londonderry in accordance 
with my promise. 

The British Air Ministry has sent six large triple- 
engined seaplanes to greet us on our arrival in Ireland. 
They are anchored in front of the city, and immediately 
after we had alighted I paid them a visit of inspection. 
Two of them are now chosen to fetch us to Lord London- 
derry’s country seat. I go aboard one of them and 
Cagna and Pellegrini take their seats in the other. The 
planes are barely in the air when I observe with astonish- 
ment that all aboard, pilots as well as mechanics, are 
smoking. I am aware that on the large English aero- 
planes the petrol tanks are all on the wings. Con- 
sequently there is no risk of fire or explosion, but when 
I am offered a cigarette, I instinctively refuse it, as if I 
were asked to commit a sacrilege. And yet, heaven 
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knows, I am dying to smoke that cigarette. We Italians 
are always obsessed by the fear of an outbreak of fire on 
our planes. I suddenly recall my amusement at Jung’s 
description of the clever manner in which during his 
flight from London, the mechanics on board had made 
tea for him on a petrol-stove. Our phlegmatic minister 
was not at all scared on that occasion, although it struck 
him as exceedingly strange. In many respects he has 
the stoical Anglo-Saxon outlook, as his remark showed : 
“ Well, if it is my fate to die on an English aeroplane, on 
an English aeroplane I shall die ? 

Lord Londonderry is the ideal English aristocrat, with 
a tali, lithe figure, a perfectly moulded face and a 
remarkably youthful appearance. His eyes, clear as 
crystal, look fixedly at the person to whom he is speak- 
ing. There is in his expression, speech and bearing, a 
toucli of that sangfroid, that blas6 distrait hauteur and 
that careless elegance, which are peculiar characteristics 
of England’s nobility, who loathe as the essence of vul- 
garity, any loudness in .speech as well as dress and any 
ostentatious display of ultra-cleverness. 

I really have a decided liking for Englishmen of good 
stock. From experience I have learned that it is quite 
easy to make allowances for their insular egotism, about 
which, incidentally, so many unfair comments and 
malicious fables have been woven. In fact, I am not sure 
if their insular egotism is not easier to put up with than 
our so much vaunted Latin camaraderie. It is just a 
matter of getting to know the well-bred Englishman, 
and of him getting to know you. And remember that 
when he does get to like you, he will be eager to place you 
on the same altar on which, with a delightful candour and 
naivete, he worships himself, as the most perfect product 
of the Creator’s hands. 

I had frequently before spent some time in the com- 
panjr of Lord Londonderry, The last occasion was 
during the Disarmament Conference. He is a very 
impressive and interesting conversationalist, a man of 
very wide experience and knowledge of the world and a 
broad-minded politician. 

His summer residence is to the south of Belfast on the 
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little peninsula of Ard, which juts seawards like a finger 
indicating the nearest point of the British coast. 

It is a distance of about 94 miles, as the crow flies, 
from Londonderry to Mount Stewart. Air-Marshal 
Clark-Hall also accompanies me on the trip. After 
flying over a beautiful varied countryside we cross Lough 
Neagh, a huge rectangular lake, and leaving Belfast on 
our left, we alight in the gulf which forms, so to speak, 
the armpit of the peninsula near Newtownards, a town 
which, despite its name, is extremely ancient. The 
tombs of all the marquesses of Londonderry of bygone 
days are in the Newtownards cathedral, and there is a 
magnificent monumental column erected to the memory 
of the fifth marquess of the line, which includes many 
famous soldiers and statesmen. 

A few hundred yards off is Mount Stewart, nestling 
in a beautiful park which sweeps down in graceful undula- 
tions towards the sea. The ancestral home of the London- 
derry family is a magnificent building in the neo-classical 
style of the seventeenth century. In the shady walks 
around it one gets a glimpse of the virgin forest — an ideal 
abode for woodland nymphs or for the Celtic druids, a 
forest pungent with fragrant moss and lichens, and full 
of venerable oaks around which the ivy and mistletoe 
cling in eternal embrace. The public have admittance 
to the park once a week, in accordance with an old-time 
concession made by the first Marquess of Londonderry. 

Lord Londonderry cordially welcomes us and shows us 
all over his beautiful domain, which is rich in legendary 
and historical associations. One of the first things which 
rivets my attention is a flower-bed which is a mass pf red 
blooms, made in the shape of an enormous hand with its 
fingers outspread. Lord Londonderry tells me that this 
floral representation of a gory hand symbolises an ancient 
Irish legend. I do not claim to give a verbatim rendering 
of the story as told to me by Lord Londonderry, as he 
speaks French with an Oxford accent, while mine is an 
infamous Italian parody of Parisian pronunciation. How- 
ever, this is the gist of the legend. In the Middle Ages 
one of the numerous marauding British chiefs who raided 
those shores tried to effect a landing at Mount Stewart. 
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Having been repelled, however, by the natives, he cut ofi 
one of his hands, and cast it on the shore as a symbol 
that he was taking possession of the place. 

Our conversation drifts to aerial feats both old and 
new and thence to forecast of the limitless possibilities 
of civil aviation for bringing the nations into more rapid 
communication with one another. Then we spend some 
hours chatting about our recollections of the Great War 
and about our travelling and sporting adventures. He 
is especially impressed hy the scope of our mass flight. 
When we part, I feel that we are even greater friends 
than we were before. 

It is late in the evening when we leave Mount Stewart. 
Darkness is drawing on, but there is a brilliant moon, 
and as we motor to Londonderry via Belfast we are 
fascinated by the beauty of the moonlit landscape. The 
soft contours of hills and valleys, of dim woodlands and 
shaggy ruins silvered by the July moon, recall to my 
mind a host of romantic passages from Sir Walter Scott. 
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PERILS OF THE FLIGHT TO ICELAND 

W E Spend one night more in Londonderry, with 
our minds made up to leave in the morning. 
The weather reports announce somewhat im- 
proved conditions all along the route. They forecast for 
certain a lifting of the pressure on the Irish coast and a 
deepening of the depression, hut add that the low pressure 
which had descended upon the north-west of Greenland 
for some days still persists there. 

These conditions are not exactly ideal, it is true, for 
facing a flight of 937 miles and all over the ocean. But 
we fear that later we may be definitely held up at the 
Iceland base if we do not start at once. It is of vital 
importance in the case of an expedition like ours to avail 
ourselves immediately of fine weather and not to hang 
on waiting for it to get better. 

At 10 a.m. I order the crews to embark. At 10.30 the 
no men are aboard their planes. 

Our farewells to the Londonderry people are very 
touching. Some of our boys have been badly smitten 
by the Irish girls, and carry tender memories of them 
towards the frozen seas of the north. Indeed we all hate 
to leave this enchanting isle, but like the knights of the 
Holy Grail, we cannot tarry. We must follow our quest. 

I am the last to go aboard the motor-boat. I bid 
adieu on behalf of all my comrades to our charming hosts 
as the boat forges ahead towards the anchorage. The 
weather is fine, but we have a premonition of conditions 
on the way from Londonderry to Reykjavik that will 
test our nerves. I smoke my last cigarette on my way 
to my flying-boat. 

At 11.42 a.m. I give the signal for starting, and to the 
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accompaniment of the roar of the forty-eight engines of 
the squadron, which the wooded hanks of the Foyle 
re-echo, my plane dashes forward and cuts through the 
water, leaving a long seething line of white foam in its 
wake. Then it takes an abrupt leap out of the water. 
We soar into the air and, making a wide detour to the 
left of the Foyle, fly in broad circles round the city with 
the two other planes of our platoon on our right and 
left respectively. We slacken speed so as to allow the 
other platoons to line up behind us. They are under way 
in less than ten minutes, each in the form of a perfect 
isosceles triangle, taking their respective positions with 
the symmetrical clockwork precision of squads of infantry 
on a barrack square. My machine then forges ahead 
straight in the direction of the north-west, where far away 
beyond the horizon lies hidden Iceland, the springboard 
from which we shall leap towards the new world. 

I send a wireless farewell greeting to the city of London- 
derry, Memories of the happy days we spent there will 
linger forever in our hearts. 

At 12.2 p.m. I fly over the lighthouse at the mouth of 
the Foyle, and swing to the left. At 12.10, still keeping 
to the left, I pass by Malin Head, the most northerly 
peak of Ireland, and head for the broad ocean. The sea 
is a little choppy with an ebb tide and a slight north 
wind. The sky is for the most part overcast with cirrus 
clouds. 

Taking everything into consideration, the conditions 
are ideal during the first two hours of our flight. The 
beautiful Irish sun frequently breaks through the clouds, 
and follows us with a kindly smile. A moderate wind 
blows from the south-east wafting our machines in record 
tirne towards the north. All our boys are in the highest 
spirits. The stretch of sea around the Hebrides does not 
belie its reputation for protracted spells of calm during 
the months of June and July. Well, perhaps the meteor- 
ologists have erred in their forecast regarding the rest of 
our route. 

I turn round. The whole squadron is following in my 
wake in perfect formation. It is a most beautiful sight, 
which fills me with pride and touches me very deeply. 
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Scarcely does a wing lift towards the left, when the right 
wing with a graceful swerve brings the plane immediately 
into a horizontal position again. Swaying gently in the 
air, our squadron floats onward with a poise that has the 
rhythm of poetry in it. And beneath us is an azure, 
smooth, motionless sea. 

At 12.24 we are fljung over two fishing vessels, which 
greet us with siren blasts, while feathery jets of white 
steam shoot up from their funnels. At 12.35 we observe 
a ship on our right. Our engines accelerate from 1600 
to 1650 revolutions. We are flying at a height of 300 feet. 

But the illusion could not last. I have already men- 
tioned about our premonition — a premonition destined 
to prove correct. 

At 2 p.m. I see a few miles ahead of us a sort of yellow 
streak along the horizon. At first it looks like a haze. 
But presently we realise that we are in for something far 
worse. It is the fog — ^the dreaded fog of the northern 
seas. 

I have barely time to scribble a radio message in my 
memorandum book, which I send to all my planes to get 
into extended formation. I descend to within ninety feet 
of the water, and note the long heavy rollers beneath 
me. Luckily we are wafted by a light and favourable 
wind. We drive right ahead through the fog for about 
half an hour. 

His first encounter with fog always produces the same 
effect on an airman — ^it sends his heart into his mouth. 
We all know that we cannot dodge it, and we know the 
perils that it entails. The most imperceptible pinking 
of a plane may send it into the water. The difficulty of 
maintaining a definite altitude is considerable when one 
is flying so low, owing to the variations in pressure which 
are automatically registered by the altimeter. When 
there is such variation of pressure, the altimeter may 
register 150 feet when you are only thirty feet above the 
sea. On the other hand if you climb in order to get out 
of the zone of mist, you run the risk of ramming another 
plane or of having your own rammed. 

I strain my eyes in my endeavour to probe the fog. I 
look downwards again and again, and strive to gauge 
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how far above the sea I am. I am ready at the first 
glimpse of water to climb at once. 

The flight goes on thus for thirty minutes, which seem 
an eternity, but apart from the nervous strain which we 
endure we have no very serious difficulties. The tem- 
perature is high, so that there is no danger of layers of 
ice forming on the wings of our planes. 

At 3.30 p.m. conditions improve somewhat. The hori- 
zon is still curtained with fog, but we can see half a mile 
ahead of us. I send a wireless message to the squadron 
stating that I am emerging from the fog. The I-Bise, 
which has been scouting for us, and has climbed to some- 
thing between 2000 and 3000 feet, falls into line again. 
Then quite suddenly the weather changes and once more 
for the worse. The sea has turned very rough, a strong 
west-south-west wind is blowing ; the sky is getting 
darker and darker, and towards the horizon it merges 
indistinguishably with the sea. Heavy showers fall. We 
are now flpng with a few yards between plane and 
plane, but I give orders once more to proceed in extended 
formation. We can see the surface of the sea at one 
moment, at the next it is blotted out. We spend another 
half-hour thus. We are now going through a terrible 
nerve-racking ordeal. The mere muscular strain is awful. 
My eyes ache. Sometimes we seem to be skimming the 
surface of the water. 

Cagna has his eyes riveted on the instruments, and our 
conversation is limited to gestures. Normally glowing 
with ruddy health, his face is now cadaverous and tense. 
Still we do not lose our heads, I send a message to the 
pilots to climb in quest of a calmer and clearer layer. I 
find another gap in the dense enveloping pall — ^the next 
minute I am buried in the fog which broods over the 
higher belt to which I have climbed. And then, quite 
suddenly, to my ineffable delight I see a clear sky once 
more ! I send a message to my companions that we have 
emerged from the white inferno. The visibility is now 
splendid, and we fly along feeling a great sense of relief, 
for all that the wind is still pretty rough and the tem- 
perature is falling steadily. 

The blanket of fog is now left behind, but a raging sea 
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is boiling beneath us. Woe to the plane that would 
venture to alight ! Still the wind astern helps us along. 
There is not a trace of a sail — not a puff of smoke along 
the livid horizon. A wild waste of whirling grey waters 
which recalls the stretch of the Tj^rrhenian Sea near 
Leghorn when it is lashed to fury by the south-western 
gales at their worst. The waves of a dead sea voicing 
their hate of the living ! After a while I observe that the 
rain has changed into a driving storm of fine snow. It is 
just 4.49 p.m. as we accelerate our engines to 1445 
revolutions. 

The first glimpse of land far away in the distance ! 
The islands of Vestmanaejar — a little group of barren 
crags, one of which towers 900 feet over the waves. The 
coast of Iceland is not very far off now. Our course 
swings to the left towards the peninsular of Reykjanes. 
Then all of a sudden we see a snow-capped rocky emi- 
nence. I am just about to fly over it when hundreds of 
sea-gulls soar sk37wards from its craggy slopes. The snow 
has vanished, and I see nothing but black and menacing 
rocks. 

We have now to cut across the peninsula, a stretch of 
between twenty and twenty-five miles before we alight 
in the bay of Reykjavik. The coast along here offers us 
no sanctuary. It is impossible to discern the outline of 
the mountains which slope up from the water's edge, 
with a view to flying over them and following up our 
route towards the snow-clad volcanic table-lands of the 
interior. Cagna agrees with me that it would be far safer 
than facing those invisible mountain ridges to fly along 
the coast, and to travel round the promontory from 
Reykjanes to Cape Utskalon, even though it would mean 
adding some twenty minutes extra to our journey. 

At 5.20 p.m. we are at the estuary of the Olfusa. We 
skim along the coast to the left, and at 5.25 we are flying 
over Selvogrues. The rain is coming down in buckets. 
At 5.45 we are over Osar, and at 5.48 we catch our first 
glimpse of Reykjavik, with its bay hidden by low-lying 
clouds. 

We find it necessary still to hug the coast in order to 
get a better idea of the lie of the city. Even now we have 
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not succeeded in discerning the outline of the mountains 
which protect Reykjavik in the rear, but we see the tower 
of the only Catholic church in the city, while the terrace 
overlooking it is black with people. There are some ships 
in the harbour, and the shrill whistle of sirens greets our 
ears. 

At last I pick out our anchorage, and I descend in the 
teeth of a strong head-wind which acts as a brake and 
steadies my plane as I glide downwards. It is exactly 
6 p.m. We have travelled 955 miles in six hours and 
eighteen minutes at an average rate of 152 miles an hour 
— a record speed. Our theoretical route was 895 
miles. 

But it is just when we touch the surface of the water 
that we get into difficulties. We cannot moor to the 
buoy with the wind against us. So we set the engine 
ping again, and as the plane will not swing round, we 
improvise sails by hoisting our cloaks on the edge of one 
of the wings. The flying-boat, converted into a sailing 
vessel by this unique equipment, tacks and comes round 
within the range of the buoy. It is a quaint and rather 
original manipulation of a flying-boat, which it takes us 
forty minutes to execute. It is only when my machine 
is anchored with its flag floating to the wind that I 
realise I am frozen. 

A boat approaches. I recognise my old friend, Captain 
Altomare, the commandant of the base. By his side in 
the boat is a rubicund, phlegmatic, impassive-looking 
individual in the uniform of the diplomatic service — 
magnificent peaked cap, sword and resplendent cloak — 
Councillor Tommasi of the Italian Embassy. 

We exchange greetings. Despite the rather sharp nip 
of this sub-polar climate, we are in the best of spirits as 
we disembark. ALmong the other island dignitaries who 
greet me as I stsg^ ashore is the youthful Prime Minister, 
with his wife andYlmir little baby girl, who reminds me 
of my little fair-hatfed Valeria in distant Italy. The 
little girl advances tow^ds me with a most exquisite 
gesture and presents me*’^th a bouquet of flowers. 
Iceland flowers ! What a dellgWful gift ! 

There are also some Italian foreign journalists on 
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the landing-stage, I have barely stepped ashore when 
an English woman journalist accosts me. 

" What will be the itinerary of your next mass flight ? ” 

“ We must wait, my dear lady, until we have finished 
this one,” I answered with a smile. “ Then, we shall 
see.” 

Suddenly I notice a huge hangar. I am informed that 
it was erected by the Germans a few years ago to accom- 
modate the aeroplanes that were to be used for a regular 
service around the island. A limited liability company 
was formed, which, as might be expected, went bankrupt. 

We cannot refuel our machines to-day as the sea is 
too rough. We must wait until to-morrow. I give the 
order to the crews to disembark, after which we proceed 
first along a steep little street and afterwards by a 
broader one, towards the city which is about a quarter 
of a mile away. 

Reykj avik gives us a tremendous ovation. Its beautiful 
streets with their elegant wooden houses are gaily fes- 
tooned and adorned with flags. 

Enormous crowds of jubilant people swarm around us. 
We cannot understand a word of what they say, but their 
eyes and their gestures are eloquent of a hospitable 
welcome and admiration. 

A long line of motor-cars accompanies us right through 
the city to the Hotel Borg. On Austur Square the 
enthusiastic welcome extended to us by the people of 
Iceland reaches its climax. Before taking his departure, 
the Prime Minister calls for cheers for Italy, to which the 
crowd responds with vociferous applause. The cheering 
continues for a long time after we have entered the hotel. 

The Hotel Borg is not a big one, but it is built in 
accordance with all the principles of modern comfort, and 
it has that peculiar grace of outline which is typical of 
all Iceland houses. On entering our suite of rooms we 
are very agreeably surprised at the elegance of the 
furniture and fittings. 

Immediately after my entrance into my rooms several 
leading islanders and foreigners call on me. After ex- 
changing a few words with the Italian journalists I draw 
up my report to the Duce. I inform him that I found 
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the cxews thoroughly satisfactory during the course of 
the long and difficult flight from Londonderry, and I 
assure him of my gratitude for the untiring interest which 
he takes in us. I add that the inspiration of his out- 
standing personality is ever before our eyes and will lead 
us to victory. In conclusion I state that, to judge by the 
meteorological forecasts for the next few days, we are 
likely to he held up in Reykjavik for some time. 

And now at length the time for our well-earned rest 
has come. We are all somewhat tired. I am the first to 
retire. 

I find, however, that it is not an easy matter to fall 
asleep on my first night in this hyperborean clime, where 
the solar light continues for days on end at this time of 
the year. To make matters worse, there are no shutters 
attached to the windows of the hotel, and the curtains 
are of a flimsy blue material which radiates an azure- 
tinted daylight glow. After several abortive efforts to 
woo sleep, I suddenly hit upon a scheme for producing 
at least semi-darkness in my room. I hang a bedspread 
from the corners of the window, and stop as best I can 
every chink through which the light filters. In this way 
I succeed in producing a twilight effect in my room. I 
throw myself upon the bed, and await the approach of 
dusk, which comes at midnight, and is followed exactly 
a minute afterwards by the new dawn. A refreshing 
sleep at length comes to my relief. 



CHAPTER XII 


A GAY TIME IN ICELAND 

N ext morning I hold a meeting of my general 
staff, and we discuss the unfavourable weather 
reports which I receive from Professor Baumann, 
who has his receiving and transmitting office at Julians- 
haab, in Greenland. Afterwards I take a stroll through 
the streets of the city, in the principal square of which 
is Government House. It could not be called a palatial 
mansion, but it is conspicuous owing to its simple and 
graceful harmony of design. The island is an independent 
state, which has nothing in common with Denmark save 
allegiance to the same monarch and a similar foreign 
policy. The Government consists of three Ministries, i.e. 
the Mnistry of Justice, the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce and the Ministry of Finance. 

The Iceland Parliament comprises 142 deputies, and 
holds its sessions on the second floor of the University 
which is in the same square as Government House. It 
is called the Athling, and is the oldest of the parliamentary 
institutions now in existence in the whole world. It was 
founded in a.d. 931, and celebrated its first miUenium a 
few years ago. An Italian delegation headed by the vice- 
president of our Chamber of Deputies, the Honourable 
Fausto Bianchi, took part in the festivities on that occa- 
sion. The Iceland deputies are shrewd fellows. As a 
rule they meet only once a year, and they do not seem 
to give their Government a great deal of trouble. Until 
the year 1798 they used to hold summer sessions in the 
open air in idyllic surroundings at Pingvellir. 

Also on Austur Volluv Square we see the elegant 
Lutheran church of stone and brick, whose foundation 
stone was laid in 1700. Its facade was completed in 1847. 
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It has a beautiful portico in Romanesque style, and tail 
slim windows with their arches built on one curve. The 
Iceland coat of arms, a silver falcon on an azure field, 
stands out in bold relief above the belfry. The memory 
of Iceland’s greatest poet, Hallgrimur Pjetursson, whose 
name, I regret to say, I have only heard for the first time 
just now, is perpetuated by an obelisk near the door of 
the church. The interior of the church is very plain, and 
there is accommodation for about 300 or 400 people. 

Just alongside the church is the University — a very 
young University, scarcely twenty years old, with twenty 
professors and 120 students. On its ground floor is the 
library, a very fine one too, if one takes into account the 
little island and its little capital. It contains 100,000 
volumes and 20,000 manuscripts. Near the library is a 
little museum which houses paintings by Icelandic and 
foreign artists. Adjoining it are the state archives, con- 
taining very interesting documents about the history of 
the island, dating back to the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies. 

There are other palatial buildings in the square, right 
in the heart of which is the monument to Alberto Thor- 
valdsen, the famous sculptor who was born in this island 
in 1770, and who lived for many years in Italy and was 
a friend of Canova and of Goethe, whose enthusiasm for 
Rome and for the neo-classical revival of art at the begin- 
ning of the last century he shared. The sculptor is repre- 
sented as standing erect on his pedestal, and looks 
smilingly down on the delicately green sward beneath 
him, which is protected by a railing. Incidentally, I may 
mention that grass is a very valuable commodity in 
Iceland ! A baptismal font of exquisite classical design, 
one of the most remarkable works of Thorvaldsen, is in 
the cathedral. 

This country, in common with the other northern 
nations, has kept well abreast of the advance of modern 
civilisation ; in fact, it is one of the most progressive and 
most cultured nations in the world. There are practically 
no illiterate people. Numerous schools are scattered all 
over the island. There are plenty of little circulating 
libraries, and it was claimed some years ago that the 
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culture of Iceland was superior to that of Germany and 
England. Perhaps this is an exaggeration. 

The standard of living and the harmonious rhythm of 
things generally in the little city of Reykjavik, where 
none of the mechanical devices and appliances that man 
has invented to make organised social life agreeable and 
secure, is lacking, give a pleasant surprise to us who find 
it hard to believe that such amenities are available in this 
chilly outpost of civilisation, sundered from Europe by 
such a long stretch of desolate sea. It has among other 
imposing-looking and properous banks, the National Bank 
of Iceland and the Popular Bank. St. Joseph’s Hospital 
has a surgical department which would do credit to any 
of the great clinics of the continent. The hospital is 
erected on a hill to the west of Reykjavik, and is sur- 
rounded by a large garden which touches at one end the 
grounds of the Catholic church, while at the other end is 
the mariner’s school. This hospital is managed by 
Catholic priests and was opened in October, 1902. There 
are no conditions and no religious or national distinctions 
with regard to the admission of patients. 

Leprosy is a terrible plague against which the island 
fought — and fought successfully for the past hundreds of 
years. It was imported by the Norwegians. The isola- 
tion hospitals for combating it were erected in 1600. 
Towards the middle of the eighteenth century, the plague 
seemed to be dying out, but it became more virulent than 
ever towards the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The leper hospital in Laugarnes, where the last surviving 
victims of this malady are looked after, was erected in 
1898 from funds left by a noble family in Copenhagen. 
The very stringent hygienic and propel actic measures 
adopted throughout the whole island have practically 
stamped out the dread scourge. 

There are few countries that have such an appeal to a 
man of imagination as this peaceful little island. It is 
the classic land of Nordic sagas and legends. The story 
of the colonisation of the island, in particular, is very 
interesting. Old and young in Iceland alike place firm 
behef in the tradition that the founder of Reykjavik was 
the great Scandinavian navigator, Ingolfen, who roamed 
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those icy seas in quest of new lands. When he first left 
his native land he had sworn that he would not cease 
sailing until his ship landed on the shores of some unknown 
island. There he said he would settle down for good. At 
length his vessel brought him to Ingolfskordi on the coast 
of Iceland, which is to-day a little fishing station. Later 
on he settled down on the spot where now stands the 
city of Reykjavik, which in Danish means “ smoky town.” 
The name was suggested perhaps by the dreadful mists 
which in winter bury it under a heavy pall, or from the 
geysers which shoot jets of hot water and smoke into 
the air. 

Some thirty years later, according to another legend, 
another adventurer of the seas, &ic the Great, left 
Iceland in quest of other regions. He had inherited the 
great Ingolfen’s passion. With his Vikings in their purple 
ships he sailed to Greenland. The islanders even contend 
that he landed on the shores of America several centuries 
before Columbus performed that feat. Detailed accounts 
are given of his descent on Labrador and on the Canadian 
coast. 

Whatever substratum of truth may underlie these 
legends, it is unquestionable that the passion for the sea 
always was, and is at the present day, a vital active force 
among the islanders. At the present day, as through the 
centuries, the inhabitants of Iceland live on the sea and 
by means of the sea. Fishing — ^mainly cod and salmon 
fishing — ^is the staple industry of the island. The revenue 
accruing from their extensive export trade in fish is suffi- 
cient to keep the islanders in a high standard of comfort 
and to cover all the public expenses of the little state, 
whose system of agriculture is very primitive. Indeed, 
the produce of its scanty pasture and tillage lands is 
negligible. 

We are strangely fascinated as we watch the various 
activities in connection with the fishing industries of the 
island. Even the very young girls of the city play a 
prominent part in the daily round of curing and exporting 
cod and salmon. We see several girls appearing in the 
evenings in the Hotel Borg in beautiful frocks which 
would make Parisians green with envy, who during the 
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day were in working attire — ^long grey or white overalls, 
coarse woollen stockings and wooden clogs — and all busily 
engaged in salting or packing fish. Other girls are em- 
ployed in the despatch departments or in the counting 
house, but their workaday garb differs very slightly from 
that of their colleagues who are engaged in manual 
labour. We notice that all the girls employed in curing 
and packing fish always have their hands carefully gloved 
while at work. And when these girls turn up in the 
evening at the Hotel Borg in their elegant decollete frocks 
to dance with my boys, it is hard to realise that their 
white, almost transparent and daintily manicured 
hands have been salting and packing codfish all day 
long. 

You frequently, especially on Sundays and gala days, 
see groups of women from the interior of the island 
dressed in their traditional garb, and I must say that I 
thi n k it more charming than the conventional European 
dress of the Reykjavik girls. This national attire, the 
style of which has never changed for many centuries, 
consists of a satin or woollen skirt, usually black, which 
falls in ample folds from the hips, a bright-coloured apron 
and a short bodice, also in black, fitting closely to the 
figure and open at the bosom, in order to display a white 
chemisette and a stomacher of reinforced crepe material. 
Their girdles and necklaces are frequently of gold or silver 
filigree work, much after the design of the necklaces worn 
by women in the east. 

Even the students and the sons of the middle-class 
people take a hand in the daily round of salting and 
packing fish in their spare time. And in the evenings the 
working men of the island will present themselves in 
perfectly tailored suits at the various places of amuse- 
ment or at the gay informal open-air conversaziones 
which are a unique feature of Reykjavik. 

The more well-to-do islanders rally to the Hotel Borg 
during our stay among them. In the spacious dining- 
room they hold high revel with my comrades until the 
small hours of the morning. The islanders, both men 
and women, are temperamentally very genial and sociable. 
They are very eager to make things as jolly as possible 
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for their extraordinary guests who have come down from 
the skies like a shower of rain upon their island. With 
that easy grace which is characteristic of sub-arctic folk, 
they promptly sweep aside both racial and linguistic 
barriers. 

As a tribute to us the hotel band plays Italian aim 
every evening during dinner, and the islanders join in 
rendering with more volume and vim than accuracy of 
pronunciation the words of “ Giovinezza,” the song of 
the Alpine soldiers, and “The hymn to Rome,” which 
is a variant of the famous song of Horace. 

My Atlantic lads, with the chivalry of their race, pay 
special attention to the Iceland girls, who are indeed very 
beautiful and charming. A few of the younger officers 
are inclined to fall seriously in love with some of the fair 
visitors to the hotel. But Iceland girls, simple and un- 
sophisticated though they look, are too level-headed and 
calculating to pay serious attention to the romantic 
blarney of young Italians who have descended among 
them suddenly like a bolt from the blue, and who will 
vanish just as suddenly. 

Even girls of the poorer classes in Iceland, take for 
instance the housemaids of the Hotel Borg, have a 
standard of education and culture which is superior 
to the average standard among our middle-class 
girls. And talldng about the housemaids at the Hotel 
Borg, there is one of them strikingly beautiful, with 
perfectly moulded snow-white hands and a delicately 
chiselled profile that might serve as a model for a sculptor 
in quest of true classical outlines. To complete the 
picture, she has the most wonderful fair hair I have ever 
seen, and her figure is of flawless symmetry. Captain 
Clingheri, the brother of my old friend Umberto, has 
been doing his utmost to captivate her, but with- 
out success. Her majesty the housemaid, as Colonel 
Longo, who too has a soft corner in his heart for the 
island beauties, calls her, has the knack of keeping her 
admirers on a string. The rebuffs which the more ambi- 
tious young officers encounter at the hands of the Iceland 
girls are the theme of constant banter among_ their col- 
leagues, Even when they have taken a little more 
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whiskey and gin than usual, those maidens of the frozen 
north never lose their poise. 

The Reykjavik people use the words “ morning ” and 
" evening,” ” noon ” and “ midnight,” in speaking of the 
subdivisions of the twenty-four hours, although, as it is 
well known, there is continual daylight for six months of 
the year. I just mention this to show how Colonel Longo 
got a terrible set-back when he fully realised the gist of 
an appointment which an Iceland girl made with him in 
these words after he had paid passionate court to her : 

” All right. Meet me in the park one hour after mid- 
night, sharp.” 

In the first flush of triumph the Colonel forgot that in 
the western part of the island there are no trees, and 
that the tallest of the few shrubs to be found there is 
barely one foot high. He also forgot for the moment 
that at the trysting-place a pallid sun would be illumin- 
ating the alleged park. And then suddenly he realised 
the full implication of the assignation, and awoke from 
his daydream of rapture to the wan dawn of the midnight 
sun. 



CHAPTER XIII 


IN THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 

W ISHING to make some little gesture to show 
my appreciation of the hospitality and kind- 
ness of my generous Iceland hosts, I decide 
to make them a present of twenty-four cases of peaches, 
which are aboard our flying-boats. They had been pre- 
sented to the squadron, one case per plane, before we 
left Italy, by my old friend. Carlo Pareschi, Director- 
General of the Agricultural Society. They are splendid 
specimens of the best-known products of my native land. 
However, when I give orders to have the cases brought 
ashore with a view to presenting them to my Iceland 
friends, I am informed that there are only three cases 
remaining, that the others had been thrown overboard 
as they had been damaged by the hot weather during 
the trip. Of course I know that this is just a tall story, 
and that the peaches were surreptitiously eaten by my 
lads somewhere en route from Italy to Iceland. Still, 
there is nothing for it but to pretend that I am satisfied 
with this explanation, and arrange to have the three 
remaining cases sent to my Reykjavik friends — ^two to 
the Prime Minister and the third to the mayor. 

When the cases are opened the peaches are absolutely 
fresh, as they had been stowed away in the tunnels of 
the planes, which are ideal for storage. As fresh peaches 
are a very great rarity in Iceland, my friends are delighted 
with the gift. The Prime Mi n ister’s little daughter is 
quite enraptured with the luscious fruit. And when the 
journalists hear of my present they sent sensational 
reports to their papers. 

The little incident of the peaches has set me thinking 
about the many commodities which the islanders do not 
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produce and with which Italy could easily supply them. 
The soil of Iceland, as is well known, is very poor, and 
its crops are negligible. All the luxuries and most of the 
necessities of life it gets from distant countries. And 
yet, although Italy buys some 13,000 tons of dried cod 
from Iceland every year, she sells very little in return to 
that island. 

On the evening of July 6th we are the Prime Minister's 
guests at an informal dinner at which about fifty others 
are present, including all the representatives of the foreign 
consulates and a genial Dutch airman who goes up every 
day regularly among the clouds to study the winds in the 
higher strata of the atmosphere. 

The Prime Minister’s house is fuU of pictures which 
have been inspired by the history and the topography 
of Iceland. They afiord eloquent testimony of the 
passionate love that he has for his beautiful country. 
And there is a ring of naive sincerity that is truly 
touching in his profession of great admiration for Fascist 
Italy. 

To the Prime Minister’s address in Icelandic I reply in 
Italian, pointing out that aviation links together nations 
that are most widely apart, and is a wonderful stimulus 
towards international peace. I assure him that the 
Italian aviators will carry home with them indelible 
memories of their stay in Iceland. Speaking for myself, 
I add, I shall leave Iceland with a very keen desire to 
pay it another visit. 

Of course, we are considerably hampered during dinner 
by the difficulty of carr3dng on a conversation through 
the medium of languages which are so widely divergent 
in vocabulary and syntax. The president of the National 
Bank of Iceland and myself, especially, find it hard to 
make ourselves mutually intelligible. Then suddenly his 
face lights up, as he says : 

“ Latine loqueris ? ”^ 

I delve in the hinterland of my college memories, 
and reply : 

“ Loquor ."2 


^ " Do you speak Latin ? " 


2 “ I speak it.” 
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“ Roma, patria amatissima secunda ! chimes in the 
Prime Minister with a genial smile. 

I bow in grateful appreciation of his tribute to Rome 
so far away. Rome, the eternal city, the city of the 
world, the second motherland of all civilised nations. 
And after this a most animated conversation goes on 
during the rest of the meal in a composite language which 
is a rather quaint blend of classical and mediaeval Latin, 
Italian and Icelandic. We_ chat about the possibilities of 
the development of aviation in Iceland, about its un- 
developed economic resources and about the cementing 
of close bonds between it and Italy. 

One of the favourite walks in Reykjavik is the Quay 
Road, across which the main street of the city runs at right 
angles. And the Quay Road is frequently packed with 
herds of Icelandic ponies — wee creatures with tails almost 
touching the ground, on their way to be shipped for 
service in the Japanese mines, where on account of their 
diminutive stature they are admirably suited for hauling 
the little trucks of coal into the galleries of the mines. 

The animals are herded aboard big barges and brought 
alongside the steamer, which, owing to its great tonnage, 
cannot berth at the island quays. And then by meaiis of 
broad girths passed around their bellies, the terrified 
animals, kicking with frantic futility, are hoisted by 
cranes into the hold of the big vessel. Most of the vessels 
trading with Japan have far more horses than passengers 
aboard. 

During the course of our stroll along the Quay Road 
many spontaneous demonstrations of the enthusiastic 
interest taken in our expedition are made. To-day 400 
American tourists landed from the Swedish steamer 
Kongsholin. The American women, instead of touring 
the island, have besieged the Hotel Borg in quest of auto- 
graphs from us. Many of them have motored to Vatna- 
gardar to see our planes in their anchorage. The tourists 
have also invited our ofiicers to dine with them aboard 
the Swedish steamer. 

A German 20,ooo-ton steamer arrives in the bay, and 
we are immediately surrounded by autograph-hunting 
1 " 0 Rome, my most beloved second native land ! " 
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tourists. The of&cers of the German vessel invite my 
men to dine with them in the evening. I shall not dine 
with them, but I remain for some time on the vessel, 
listening to the cheering account which the American 
tourists are giving of the elaborate preparations for our 
reception in the United States. 

My officers are also invited to a dance on an English 
vessel. I give them absolute carte blanche to dance 
wherever they like and as long as they like, provided they 
return to the hotel by midnight. 

A Danish cruiser is also berthed at the quay, and 
alongside it is a small craft, just a little bigger than our 
average gunboat. This little vessel has a romantic his- 
tory and is known throughout the whole world. On it 
the famous explorer Knud Rasmussen went on his 
extraordinary expeditions along the coast of Greenland 
to the village founded by himself on the uttermost north- 
western verge of the mysterious polar continent. Ras- 
mussen named this village *' Thule,” thus translating 
into fact the legend which is the theme of Goethe's 
famous work which our Carducci has rendered into 
Italian. 

During his stay at Rome, Rasmussen gave me an 
account of his perilous journeys amidst the gigantic ice- 
bergs and floes of the Arctic region and the inextricable 
maze of the fjords of Greenland. He is a painstaking 
collector of the most ancient Nordic legends and long- 
forgotten sagas, and an earnest student of the customs 
of the Esquimaux. His writings transport one imper- 
ceptibly to the realms of dreams, until at length it is hard 
to trace the borderline between fact and fancy. 

There are some Esquimau legends which seem to 
foretell in symbolical guise the advent of the aviator. 
Before I left Italy, Rasmussen wrote me a letter in which 
he told me the Esquimau legend of the magic word 
which can make boats fly. He also sent me two quaint 
drawings, one of which represented the conception of an 
aerodrome as visualised by the mysterious polar folk ; 
the other drawing, an interpretation of the naive candour 
of a primitive people, showed a man in a kyak,_who, 
having forgotten the magic words that enabled him to 
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fly, had to make an enforced descent on a ledge over- 
looking a rocky precipice. 

" My dear Generd Balbo,” thus ran Rasmussen’s 
final words, ” Italy, your motherland, who has always 
inspired her sons to deeds of valour, can never forget the 
words that will inspire her aviators to do their duty 
during their long voyage through the air. I wish you 
once more a safe and successful flight.” 

It is a very curious whim of fate that in the harbour of 
Reykjavik we can actually go aboard the little vessel 
on which he intends resuming his famous expeditions 
among the desolate northern seas. Rasmussen’s secre- 
tary, a tall, fair-haired girl of splendid Danish mould, 
who was with the explorer last year, and accompanied 
him on all his voyages, does the honours of the house, 
so to speak. She tells us that she is expecting him from 
day to day. In order to reach his vessel we have to cross 
the bridge of the Danish cruiser, Fylla. We are cordially 
welcomed by the Danish officers. Following the girl, 
we cross over to Rasmussen’s vessel. It is a small, squat 
craft, with its sides considerably reinforced to resist the 
terrible pressure of the ice-floes — in short, it is a little 
marine fortress. Its cargo and appurtenances are 
rigorously proportioned to the narrow space available. 
But what it has aboard is ample for facing the long 
perilous voyages so dear to Rasmussen. 

During our visit to Rasmussen’s vessel, the com- 
mander of the Fylla comes aboard, and I recognise in 
him, to my great delight, my old friend. Captain 
Grauyean, the officer who represented the Danish Air 
Force at the International Congress of Aviation, which 
was held five years ago. He tells me that the Danish 
government is placing his vessel absolutely at my dis- 
posal, and he requests me to visit it. So I go with him, 
accompanied by Pellegrini and Longo. If life on the 
high seas is dull and hard, officers and men always have 
a knack of enjoying themselves to the best of their 
ability when they get to port, to make up for their ever 
grey, and often grim, experiences afloat. We gladly 
accept the invitation to join a knot of merry dancers 
aboard. A young officer who is in charge of Rasmussen’s 
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little craft, who speaks English, French, Spanish and a 
little Italian, acts as master of ceremonies for the 
extemporised revels. 

The officers of the Danish ship and the commander of 
Rasmussen’s little vessel give me detailed information 
about Greenland, in which we have established a reserve 
base at Julianehaab, over which we have placed Captain 
Draghelli. Captain Recagno had already inspected the 
coast of Greenland in the spring of last year in quest of 
an anchorage suitable for our squadron, and he had found 
the notes given him by Rasmussen extremely useful. 
This year Draghelli reached Julianehaab after going 
through some very trying experiences. The proper 
time to go to Greenland is in the month of April, because 
later on the icebergs come drifting down from the polar 
floes, which begin to disintegrate under the influence of 
the spring warmth, with the result that the bays and 
inlets are impenetrable until the month of August. On 
the return journey it was very difficult to find a course, 
and two men from the base met with rather serious 
injuries. The base at Julianehaab is now perfectly 
equipped, and, under Professor Baumann’s control, is 
the seat of the most important meteorological investi- 
gations for our squadron. 

And so the days pass at Reykjavik, while we wait for 
the whalers to set out, and for weather conditions to 
allow us to venture on the most dangerous stretch of 
our whole flight. 

While the officers are busily engaged in refuelling and 
getting their planes into perfect order, I keep myself 
daily in touch with the bases at Julianehaab and Cart- 
wright. I am resolved to do my utmost to complete 
the ocean crossing in one flight, but for all that I want 
to keep my Greenland base in reserve for an emergency 
landing. There are great difficulties about alighting at 
the Greenland base, as it is a rather small lake wedged 
in among fjords with steep and lofty banks. The planes 
could only alight one by one in that lake, which, further- 
more, has dangerous shallows. However, with all its 
defects, it is the only base available. 

It is true that if we succeed in making a non-stop 
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flight from Reykjavik to Cartwright, Italian aviators 
will have been the first to complete at a single stretch 
the trip by seaplane by the northern route from Europe 
to America. Naturally our great ambition is to make this 
record, but, for all that, I would not wish to find myself 
with my squadron in a perilous plight on the stretch 
between Cape Farewell and Labrador, where the fogs 
swoop down suddenly from Davis Strait, and make 
navigation very risky even for ships. An emergency 
anchorage would give us a chance of waiting for the 
coast of Labrador to clear when we were alighting — an 
absolutely indispensable condition for the avoidance of 
irreparable disaster. Indeed, we are not so much afraid 
of fog during our flight over the ocean as of the danger 
of not having adequate visibility at the moment of our 
arrival. I shall be able to curb my own ardour and that 
of my colleagues in order to make sure that we reach our 
anchorage under favourable conditions. Safety first ! 

Meanwhile, the links of friendship and camaraderie 
are being more closely cemented day by day among my 
boys. There are only two of the personnel of the South 
Atlantic squadron, who are not taking part in the trip. 
One of them is Major Agnesi, whom I did not wish to take 
with me .this time, because on our previous voyage he 
was subject to terrible fits of pre-occupation about his 
family, a very human and lovable trait, but one that 
unfits a man for a life of adventure and for the perils of 
a trans-Atlantic trip. At the present moment he is in 
command of a Do X at Cadimare. The other is Major 
Donadelli, who at the last moment pleaded to be allowed 
to come with us, but as he did not go through the course 
at the Orbetello school I could not accept him for our 
squadron. It would be a rather big responsibility to 
take a man who had not undergone the two years’ hard 
training which the other officers patiently endured. 

Major Marini is an absentee who is present with us in 
spirit. He is in charge of the drifters from Fleetwood, 
which we have hired for the purpose of giving us meteoro- 
logical reports from the ocean. 

Our contact with the Cartwright and Julianehaab 
bases is in perfect order, I allow two days for refuelling, 
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taking into account the fact that it has to be carried out 
in a slightly rough sea. This, of course, entails delay. 
We have 6600 lbs. of petrol and 440 lbs. of oil. Allow- 
ing 880 lbs. per plane for the weight of the crew and 
770 lbs, for the weight of the cargo, the complete weight 
of the craft will be three tons and seventeen hundred- 
weight. If, as I reckon, the operation of refuelling can 
be completed in two days, we shall probably be able to 
start on the third day. 

But as has happened all along at the various stages of 
our voyage, on this occasion too our plans are thwarted 
by the vagaries of the weather, which in these sub-polar 
regions is abnormally fickle and difficult to forecast. 
This means that we have to spend three days more in 
Reykjavik, i.e. six days all told. 

On Sunday, July 9th, I go with my men to mass in 
the Catholic Church, a building erected during the 
nineteenth century, to which I have already referred. 
There are only 300 Catholics in the whole island, and the 
congregation consists of ourselves and six nuns. 

Rasmussen has arrived at Reykjavik this morning, to 
my great delight. He will leave for the east coast of 
Greenland to-morrow. He dines with us at the Garden 
Restaurant, while a little orchestra renders Italian music. 
A tenor sings an Italian version of an Icelandic ballad. 
Afterwards a number of children in their picturesque 
island dress dance for us, and there is a series of wrest- 
ling bouts, in which the young men of Reykjavik give 
us a splendid display of their skill. 

One of our most interesting experiences during our 
stay at Reykjavik is our trip to a field of geysers, ex- 
plosive springs of hot water which are to be found in the 
island, near the River Sag. The Prime Minister’s secre- 
tary acts as our cicerone. To get to the field we cut 
across the island some forty miles amid the desolate 
landscape to the rear of Reykjavik. Not a tree to be 
seen anywhere, and only here and there a patch of meagre 
pasturage. The tallest trees I have seen in Iceland are 
six feet high, and these I saw outside the Garden Res- 
taurant at Reykjavik ! Every now and then I see herds 
of wild cattle. 
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The Italian journalists who have come to Reykjavik 
to write up our expedition accompany us on our trip to 
see the geysers, and there is also with them an English 
journalist, an extremely charming fellow, whom we look 
upon as one of ourselves. He is an inseparable com- 
panion of Giorcio Sansa, the special correspondent of the 
great Fascist paper in Milan and a fluent English speaker. 

When we reach the field of the geysers, we look around 
us on all sides in quest of the famous jets of hot water. 
Not a trace of them anywhere. Nothing but desolation 
and silence. We arrive at a patch of ground enclosed 
with a metal railing, in front of which the motor-cars 
come to a dead stop. In the middle of the enclosure 
is a huge hole in the ground. A little chap who is loafing 
about alongside is subjected to a fusilade of questions. 
He assures us that the water will gush out in five minutes’ 
time. He is right. Exactly five minutes later we hear 
a gurgling sound, and the boiling water, exuding clouds 
of vapour, shoots up out of the hole to a height varying 
between sixty and ninety feet. The jet lasts for about 
ten minutes. It recurs every two hours and the people 
living nearby can tell to a nicety when it will start to 
spout when they see the first wisps of vapour issuing 
from the hole. 

After the jet has spent its force the water gradually 
sinks lower and lower in the orifice of the hole, and after 
a little, disappears completely into the bowels of the 
earth. The people of Reykjavik have shown initiative 
in making use of the vast number of geysers in their 
neighbourhood for various purposes. Women find them 
useful for washing clothes, and there is a great scheme 
on hand for adapting them for heating purposes in the 
city. 

We return from this volcanic region, which has often 
been devastated also by earthquakes, passing on our way 
through the village of Hveragerdi, where there is a little 
inn, which is crowded with guests in summer, and in 
winter is completely isolated by snowdrifts. 

The Prime Minister himself acts as our guide on a 
trip to Pingwillir, in the valley of Thing, which is 
renowned among Nordic and Scandinavian folk as the 
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cradle of the oldest parliament in the world. There are 
many historic and legendary associations linked with 
the wild craggy precipices, and there is a beautiful 
expanse of green sward which commands a superb view 
of a stretch of country, which assumes the most magic 
tints during the fleeting and scarce perceptible island 
twilight. And there is a cascade which empties itself 
into a foaming torrent, and there is a tiny bridge under 
which flows a very clear and deep stream, confined 
between two precipitous rocky banks. According to a 
local superstition, you should toss a coin into the clear 
waters of this stream when you are leaving the island 
in order to make sure of your return to it. A similar 
superstition is in vogue about the fountain of Trevi 
at Rome. In deference to local custom I toss in a coin, 
which, quite visible through the clear water all the time, 
drops to the bottom of the torrent, some 25 or 30 feet 
deep at this point, and is then swept downstream. I 
hope that it will bring me luck. 

Another token of good luck has fallen to my lot, 
while fishing for salmon, which are very plentiful in the 
waters of Iceland. I am passionately fond of fishing, 
and as a rule I have only to cast my line for a fish to bite 
after a little. But I have no luck when I go fishing in 
Iceland on one of the last days of my sojourn in the 
island. The salmon utterly ignore me and my bait. 
I see them in abundance gliding gracefully in the water 
beneath, but not one of them will honour me by spring- 
ing at my hook. The sorry game has been going on for 
an hour, and I am about to go away in disgust, when an 
enormous salmon springs out of the water and actually 
falls at my feet. This is regarded as a miraculous happen- 
ing by all the onlookers. The salmon is pretty nimble at 
leaping as everybody knows, but it is very rarely that 
he makes such a clumsy spring as not to land back in 
the water again. 

I look on this as a very good omen at the end of our 
stay at Reykjavik. I return in triumph to the hotel. 



CHAPTER XIV 


FLYING THE OCEAN 

O N the evening of July loth everything indicates 
that we can start on our ocean flight at dawn. 
For several days the sky and the ocean have been 
studied with minute detail, and the reports transmitted 
from Reykjavik to Cartwright show an improvement of 
conditions all along the route. For days there had been 
fogs and low-lying clouds for hundreds of miles, high 
seas running and practically no visibility. But the 
wind died down completely yesterday, and swung round 
to the north-west to-day. And that is exactly what I was 
waiting for. A north-west wind on the northern stretches 
of the Atlantic sweeps the fogs away. 

The very latest evening bulletins give favourable fore- 
casts for the coast of Labrador. Baumann assures me that 
the anchorage area will be completely free from the fogs 
that have prevailed during recent days. And that is the 
most important point of all. The conditions along the 
ocean route are not now quite so ideal. The whalers 
report low clouds, varying from go to 150 feet, and belts 
of fog, while the sea is rough in Davis Strait. Still, for 
all that, it seems that the conditions are as good as can 
be expected over the 1520 miles ahead of us. Professor 
Baumann, at any rate, is emphatic in his opinion. In 
reply to a very definite query, he has informed me that 
his personal view is that it is a favourable opportunity 
for our flight. 

I go to the anchorage at Vatnagardar for a last ex- 
ch^ge of wireless telegrams. On the waters of the bay, 
which is hemmed in by long reaches of barren land with 
the basalt mountains in the background, our machines 
are lined up, now completely refuelled and with their 
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hulls very deeply immersed owing to the unusually heavy 
cargo. The crews are already at their respective hotels 
making preparations for their departure and snatching 
a few hours of sleep in order to he in proper fettle for 
the journey before them. 

I have done my very utmost to keep the time of our 
departure secret. But during the course of the night the 
news has leaked out among the people of Reykjavik, 
who do not wish to miss the spectacle. 

When on the morning of July nth we return to the 
anchorage, a crowd of thousands of men and women 
has already descended on Vatnagardar. The shore is 
literally black with people. As I go down towards the 
anchorage I see among the others the queenly house- 
maid, hurrying along the narrow path. 

All the city fathers are present in their silk hats which 
gleam in the morning sunshine. The presence of these 
courteous and hospitable dignitaries in their formal 
attire is rather embarrassing, as it seems to put a touch 
of finality to my departure. They have come to see me 
off — and, so I must go. I cannot countermand my order 
now, even if I want to. These kindly folk are literally 
pushing me into the air. But jokes apart, I really think 
that local magnates and the public should be present at 
the arrivals in port only, in the case of big aerial flights. 
This would ensure that decisions regarding the exact 
time of departure would be made with greater equa- 
nimity. 

I go aboard after saying good-bye to the genial Ice- 
land folk. I notice among them the local group of 
Fascists in grey shirts and brassards with the Hitlerian 
swastika. We ourselves are all dressed in black shirts. 

The engines are already running. It is a calm morning 
with just a light land-breeze which strikes our planes 
abaft. It would be better if we got the maclnnes all 
towed to the end of the bay in order to take off with 
greater ease with the aid of a head wind. But that 
would entail no less than three hours’ delay. We cannot 
afford to lose so much time. We shall manage to take 
off even with the wind abaft. A weight of 76 hundred- 
weight will not dismay us, when we remember that each 
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plane carried 97 hundredweight when taking o:ff at 
Orbetello. 

The fiying-hoats are now revolving around their moor- 
ings. The hawsers are cast off. One by one the machines 
are preparing to dart along the anchorage. As usual, my 
plane heads the squadron ; on my right is the I-Bise, 
and on my left the I-Ques. The engines are kicking up 
a devil of a row, and my plane dashes forward, leaving 
a double wake of foam in its rear. I strain the muscles 
of my arm to make it take off, but it seems glued to the 
water. The hulls simply refuse to rise. After sixty 
seconds they still remain as deeply immersed as at the 
start, and show no indication of rising. This cannot 
go on. We shut off the engines, and ask ourselves : 
" What has happened ? Why doesn't the plane take 
off ? ” We try again. Another headlong dash. Another 
desperate muscular strain to try to prize the floats from 
the surface of the water. No good. The water grips 
them like a vice. We have to stop once more. Cagna 
and I exchange questioning glances. We are completely 
exhausted by the terrible strain on our muscles. And it 
is utterly impossible even to guess what is amiss. I look 
once more at my gallant comrade ; he is deadly pale 
and his features are drawn. 

I decide that there is no use in repeating for a third 
time our unavailable efforts. Our engines would not 
stand the strain. I send a wireless message to the base 
for a motor-boat to tow us to the buoy. 

I decide to question the others. We are now within 
speaking distance of Biseo, who tells us that he has had 
trouble with his plane, but that he managed to get it to 
skim the water at the first try. But good old Questa 
utterly failed to get his floats to budge from the 
water. 

I summon my boys aboard the motor-launch, and hold 
an investigation into this mysterious paralysis which 
has smitten our machines. Many theories as to the cause 
of our faflure to take off are put forward by Pezzani and 
Pelligrini, whom I question very closely, but nobody can 
re^y explain what is amiss. Well, the only thing for 
it is to try once more. Questa will make a test with his 
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machine, and Cagna and Pezzani will help him to take off. 
We shall presently see if the flying-boat is at fault. 

The machine, facing a head-wind blowing dowm the 
channel, is skimming the surface in thirty seconds. So 
that is the key to the riddle. One cannot ignore even a 
faint breeze, and one must see that it smites the plane 
in the prow. Well, if there is a land breeze blowing to- 
morrow like to-day’s the first platoon must be towed to 
the end of the bay. Strictly speaking, we could leave 
even now, but it is ten o’clock, and the towing of the 
planes would take too long. We must wait until to- 
morrow. 

Longo solemnly declares that Providence has decided 
that we should not leave to-day. Providence, he con- 
tends, has preordained everything, and there is a reason 
for all its dispensations. " Perhaps it is fog,” chimed in 
one of our companions. Longo, however, refuses to dis- 
cuss the subject further, as he holds that it is presumptive, 
as well as futile, to probe too deeply into the secret 
decisions of Providence. 

I return to the hotel very depressed, like a whipped 
dog, and throw myself on my bed. I am exhausted for 
want of sleep, as I never close an eye on the night before 
a long flight. Well, I can make up now for my lost sleep. 
Unfortunately, the porter has removed the bedspread 
which I had hung up in front of the window in order to 
darken the room. The result is that my sleep is very 
fitful. 

And so July nth passes. The townspeople are very 
sorry for us, as they think that some terrible calamity 
has befallen us. We are amused at the long faces that 
they pull, just as we are amused at the eflorts of an 
Italian journalist to console us by saying that he has 
seen " worse disasters ! ” The postponement of our 
departure till to-morrow has assumed the magnitude of 
a disaster in his eyes. 

Weather reports pour in all day long, luckily in the 
same strain as yesterday’s ones. During the night 
Baumann sends a message assuring us that the weather 
will be fine in Labrador to-morrow afternoon. That is 
good. Well, we shall start. 
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Captain Leone has been ill for the past three days. 
To-day he has a touch of something like rheumatic fever, 
which is very prevalent in these extreme northern climes. 
Incidentally, I myself suffer from a constant pain in my 
right shoulder in Iceland. Still, Leone will not hear of 
dropping out of the running now. I shall take him along, 
of course, and I have allowed him to take aboard with 
him the reserve pilot who joined us on his own plane at 
Reykjavik — ^Lieutenant Corsini, who acts as our batta- 
lion adjutant, and is busily engaged by day and night, 
in decoding telegrams. 

So then we shall be gg all told. Each machine will 
have its normal crew, which will total 96 for the 24. In 
addition there will be the technical officer, Pezzani, and 
the two reserve pilots, Corsini and Chiodi. The latter is 
also acting in the role of camera-man for the squadron, 
and is aboard the I-Long. 

Another sleepless night. And now it is the dawn of 
July I2th. I have taken care to have a report circulated 
that we shall not set out to-day. My ruse has succeeded 
admirably, with the result that we find the shore and the 
anchorage silent and deserted. We halt at the wireless 
station to pick up the latest weather reports, say good- 
bye to Biondi, who is staying in Reykjavik, and embark. 

The sky is dull. Black clouds are piling up from the 
horizon, and spreading over the sea, until presently the 
firmament looks like a leaden dome. It is just seven a.m. 
by Greenwich time as I give the order : “ Start engines 
for the flight.” 

This morning, too, the wind is not really a favourable 
one. However, now we know the game, we veer round 
to the estuary. We must take off at all costs ! 

After thirty seconds of hard work with hand and foot 
my plane is speeding along the water ; after fifty seconds 
we have taken off ; we are soaring into the soft silent 
strata of the air, our faces aglow and our hearts beating 
with exultation. 

We fly over the harbour, where we see a crowd of 
sailors who have been suddenly aroused from their 
sleep by the roar of the engines, and we head for Cape 
Skagi, the last outpost of Europe. We are now over the 
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bay of Paxafyordur, 37 miles long and 56 miles wide, at 
the end of which, on the verge of the tableland, Reykjavik 
nestles gracefully. All around the bay is the chain of 
basaltic hills. One pumice-stone promontory stands 
out bleakly against the sky, while another ends in a steep 
pyramid beetling many hundred feet over the sea. In 
the background are the dim peaks of lofty mountains. 
Between the bases of the mountains and the sea is a 
dull green declivity, along which are dotted numerous 
little houses. The murky clouds prevent us from being 
able to distinguish clearly the contrasts of light and 
shade, and hide from us the view of the huge extinct 
volcano with its spotless mantle of eternal ice and snow. 
Its forked peak, which gleamed in the clear sunshine a 
few days ago, figured prominently in a romance by Jules 
Verne, A Joiirney to the Centre of the Earth, which en- 
thralled my boyish fancy many years ago. Yet even 
now, though we cannot see it, we are making preparations 
to fly over a very dangerous segment of its ravined and 
desolate flanks as we speed our way westward. 

A bank of fog suddenly looms up and shuts off the view 
of Cape Skagi, but it clears away as quickly as it had 
appeared, and we can see very plainly a hundred feet 
below us the grey cabins of the fishermen. The waves of 
the Atlantic are breaking in foam against the precipitous 
iron cliffs. 

The sea is calm — a series of eternal, long smooth 
Atlantic waves. About a mile to our left is a fishing 
smack. Onward we go for twenty minutes more when 
we see on our right the Fylla, the Danish vessel which 
we visited a few days ago, and which is under the com- 
mand of one of our comrades. It has left Reykjavik to 
furnish us with weather reports. 

The clouds are almost touching the long, undulating 
ocean rollers, so that we have to take down our aerial and 
make use of the fixture in one of the wings, which con- 
siderably circumscribes our zone of radiotelegraphic 
activity. We are flying over the surface of the sea. 
Normally this is not a disadvantage. When I am flying 
over the Tyrrhenian Sea and am in a hurry to reach iny 
destination, I enjoy immensely descending within six 
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feet of the water, and revelling in the play of sun and 
breeze on wavelets which radiate kaleidoscopic gem-like 
tints. But it is quite a different thing to be hovering 
right over the oily ocean swell. Grey and black are the 
only tones that greet my eyes. The sky and the sea 
look like two enormous saucers whose rims are con- 
verging together to enclose the condensed gloom of the 
whole world. Luckily we have no great trouble about 
navigating and I give Cagna a cheery nod now and then 
as we speed along. It looks rather sombre and dull, 
but if we get weather like this for the whole journey 
we are lucky. 

At the end of our first hour over the ocean we run into 
a patch of rain which trails us for fifteen minutes — the 
kind of rain that falls in my native_ Padua during those 
exasperating autumn days. Well, it won’t harm us at 
any rate. We are not going to complain of such a trifle. 
But here we are once more suddenly up against a dense 
pall of fog. I bend forward as quickly as possible towards 
the altimeter to verify its record, and up we go to 460 feet. 
I verify the atmospheric pressure, which will be my 
nightmare all through my mght. I know that we have 
in atmospheric pressure a difference of level of eleven 
millimetres all along our route. Poor old Pezzani is 
going to get at the very least twenty messages from me 
during the trip, reiterating the same monotonous words : 
“ Ask whaler X for the pressure.” 

At 8.30 a.m., when we are about 188 miles west of 
Iceland we fly into a very dense mass of fog. I order my 
platoon to adopt extended formation. I shall not see 
them any more perhaps until we reach the cost of Labra- 
dor. Still, I know that they axe within a few miles of me, 
on my right and on my left. 

For an hour we keep flying on through the fog. Then 
we meet with little packs of fog, into which we plunge 
only to find that we are out of them presently. From 
time to time there are gaps of clear air when we see the 
blue sky and the ocean rollers. These gaps are oases 
to our overwrought nerves. But what an endless stretch 
of sea before us yet ! We are only at the beginning of 
our Atlantic flight now. The mere thought of the dull 
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dreary expanse ahead of us makes me mentally dizzy. 
What an enormous portion of the surface of our globe 
is covered by the sea ! Perhaps it is the monotonous 
uniformity of the flat, grey, limitless surface of the ocean 
that makes a voyage across it seem far longer than a 
similar voyage over land. There is nothing to relieve 
the tired eyes. The realm of reality seems to merge 
into that of fancy. The unfettered imagination, like the 
untrammelled wind, loses itself in brooding over this 
seemingly endless merging of sky and sea in an ever- 
receding horizon. The dreary loneliness of an ocean 
crossing is calculated to generate curious obsessions 
in one’s mind. One clings instinctively to the solid, 
material things in one’s environment — one’s travelling 
companions, the sheltering cockpit and the contours of 
the wings. As the hermit of the desert clings to his cell, 
the aviator on the high seas clings lovingly to his frail 
flying home. A feeling of intimacy between him and his 
craft develops. A veritable domestic atmosphere is 
created. The hours pass very slowly, and the longest 
hours are the last. 

The flying scuds of fog are rather confusing. The 
plane drifts into one of them like a battering-ram 
attacking a fortress, and after a few minutes it emerges 
once more, to plunge again presently into another woolly 
pack. Our flight assumes the nature of an obstacle race. 
Sometimes I peer through my little window, eight 
inches long by six inches wide, at the water beneath me. 

I make enquiries about the taking off of the other 
planes from the anchorage at Reykjavik, and learn that 
it was a particularly troublesome job. The wind veered 
in the bay, with the result that many platoons had to be 
towed into a favourable position to avoid taking off 
with the wind abeam. I am informed that Aramu had 
more trouble than any of the others in getting away. 
The reports reached me at intervals of a few minutes 
as platoon after platoon succeeded in taking off. If the 
interval between two reports seemed unduly long, I kept 
making inquiries again and again. It was like a slow- 
motion picture presented to the mental vision. It was 
no easy matter to control my terrible anxiety. “ Will 
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they all succeed in taking off ? " I kept asking myself 
again and again ; " Will there be any accidents ? ” 

At length I am informed that the last platoon has 
taken off, and I give a great sigh of relief. Perhaps the 
last of them is just driving into the fog at this moment. 
I think of the tense expression on the faces of my com- 
rades, with their eyes looking fixedly ahead. I think of 
the straining of their muscular arms. I think of those 
gay young fellows with their mad pranks and devil- 
may-care ways when they are off duty, now alert and 
grim-looking with all their faculties concentrated on a 
task that will not brook a moment’s remissness. One 
by one my fancy conjures them up as they follow me 
through the air with drawn features and set lips. 

Meanwhile, the fog to which we had become used 
from a very early stage of our flight becomes denser and 
denser. The position is getting very serious. At one 
point (I cannot say what time exactly, as I am too pre- 
occupied to look at the chronometer) there is an absolute 
" black out.” We can see nothing but the gleam of the 
instruments on the dashboard. We have run into a 
raincloud and a torrential downpour drives right into 
our cabin. Cagna and myself are gripping the controls 
firmly with our eyes fixed on the instruments. I relax 
my grip for a moment to write a note to Pezzani. But 
jpt at this moment the plane heels, and Cagna has not 
time to pass on the note to the Major who is in the boat 
nearest to him. He puts the piece of paper in his mouth, 
and holds it between his teeth, as his hand is busy with 
the control column. It is a terrible moment. The plane 
bounces up and down with quick jerky movements. It 
is like an earthquake in the air, so to speak. For one 
horrible moment we both regret that we are not strapped 
to our seats. But what is that shadow athwart the 
artificial horizon. I bring down my right foot as hard as 
I can. Saved ! 

I plead guilty to a fleeting spasm of fright — a momen- 
tary dread of the cold sea yawning to swallow the I-Balb 
with a swirling roar only too well known to me by experi- 
ence. Just two years ago at Capri the glassy prison of 
the sea closed over my head. 
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We are now free of the rain cloud. The bobbing up 
and down of our plane indicated that we were emerging 
from the pitch-black clouds. And now we are running 
for a spell through a mass of grey cloud. I wish it would 
accompany us indefinitely — ^but, alas, here we are again 
rushing into the fog — a dense milk-wliite fog. Shall we 
never emerge from it again ? It seems already to have 
lasted for an eternity. I send a message to the other 
planes : " We are flying for the past half an hour 
through very dense fog. Spread out in as extended 
formation as possible.” I put on my sun spectacles to 
write the message, as there is a glare through the mist 
that blisters my eyes. Cagna nods to me to take a hand 
at the control column. I see what he is up to. He also 
puts on his black spectacles. Then we both have some 
hot coffee with a nip of brandy in it. We find it very 
refreshing. 

And now I am puzzling out another problem in my 
mind. It just occurs to me that higher up it may be 
clear. The bank of fog cannot possibly extend far up 
in the air. I remember Gronau’s view that fog is rarely 
found at a height of over 3000 feet. But how are we to 
climb ? Our wings just now are drenched with rain, 
and the temperature even at a height of 450 feet is 
only four degrees above zero. If we go up any further 
it is certain that the temperature will fall, and that 
ice will form on the wings. We must only have 
patience. 

I call the roll of my crews. My wireless is kept going 
all the time. Will those dreadful hours of flight through 
the fog never end ? I fancy that they have already 
lengthened into months. 

I give instructions that no plane is to go at a speed of 
over 1600 revolutions for fear of collisions, and I insist 
on them all keeping at the altitudes set for them. The 
fog is now denser than ever, but the air is calm, and the 
movement of my machine is perfect. Our engines are 
working magnificently. The going is so smooth that it 
is barely necessary to keep one’s hand on the control 
column. 

Suddenly Pezzani, who goes from one boat to the 

K 
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other to regulate the pressure on the altimeters, pops out 
of the left boat, waving a red radiogram triumphantly. 
What’s up now ? Biseo has sent us word that 1500 feet 
up the sun is shining. 

We accelerate by 100 revolutions and climb. The 
fog gradually becomes thinner and thinner the higher 
we go, and now there is a fitful ray of sunshine. Presently 
it gets brighter and brighter. We see our own shadows 
beginning to take shape. The air is clearer. And here, 
at last, the sun shines down on us in all its glory. Beneath 
us is an impenetrable sea of fog, above us is a bright blue 
sky, rivalling that of Italy. I immediately send word 
to all the other machines. I can save the last planes 
that started, from the nightmare which I have just shaken 
off. Longo took off with his boys at a tremendous 
distance from the first squadron. Perhaps he will be 
in time to climb uj) out of range of the treacherous pall 
of fog the moment it looms up before him. 

I send this message : “ Height 800, bearings 290, 
revolutions 1600, sky clear. Beneath sea hidden by thick 
fog. All planes to acknowledge this notification. And a 
little later I send another message : " I am anxious to 
know if all have got clear of the fog and are fl3dng 
above the clouds at the heights given by me.” 

Now I feel an almost childish delight, a sense of liber- 
ation, such as one feels on awakening at dawn after a 
terrible dream. Such a blue sky ! Imagine our exul- 
tation as we fly along with roaring engines ! Never 
before did I ga2e with such wonder and delight on an 
azure firmament. What does it matter to us if the 
masses of fog extend beneath us as far as the eye can 
reach ? We can depend on our engines. We know that 
the coast of Labrador is clear, for we have just received 
a message from Lieutenant-Colonel Barba who has left 
Cartwright to investigate conditions along with Capron- 
cino of the Alice. He tells us that the sky is clear from 
the bay of Cartwright to distance of fifty miles seawards, 
but that does not matter now. We won’t worry any 
more about fog beneath us. 

At 2.45 p.m., the sea of fog ends. We have already 
passed Cape Farewell. I have scanned the horizon in 
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vain for a glimpse of the mountains of Greenland ! 
Perhaps that lofty luminous cloudy hill which I have 
just seen on my right was one of these majestic icebergs 
which my friend Rasmussen described to me, white 
semi-transparent gigantic masses standing against the 
sky-line. Perhaps on one of its peaks is lodged the boat 
of that legendary old Greenlander who forgot the magic 
word that gave him the power of flying through the air. 
I can see before me the naively vivid sketch of the 
painter showing the sharp prowed bow of the kayak 
hanging over the verge of the abyss. Nordic flights of 
fancy are of a rather nightmarish kind such as the 
Arctic Ocean might be calculated to inspire. The cruel 
grandeur of its icefields holds the human imagination 
in the grip of its chilly spell. 

Underneath us is the sea now plainly visible once 
more — a sea tossing in wild fury and hissing with foam. 
A west wind is blowing which is hampering our speed. 
At 4 p.m., we are in the vicinity of the “ Balilla,” but 
unfortunately a huge bank of cloud which swoops down 
on the sea prevents me from seeing it. I have a message 
for the submarine, a letter to Commander Della Campana 
from his fair daughter far away in old Italy. But the 
vessel with the Italian tricolour stamped on its steel 
flanks is down deep beneath the green waves and the 
heavy pall of cloud. Perhaps the roar of our engines is 
heard by them above the thunder of the frenzied waves 
against their keel. 

The sailors of Italy are just as enthusiastic about our 
flight as we airmen are ourselves. During the past month 
the submarines have been working for us and with us. 
They were the first to take their post out here. They 
have had to fight a lone battle against the fury of the 
waves, lashed by the tempestuous blasts of Davis Strait. 
Untiring and indomitable, the Italian sailors are giving 
the world proof of their magnificent spirit, and they are 
showing what solidarity prevails between the warriors 
of the sea and those of the air, when the honour of their 
country is at stake. An emotion, which is a blend of 
camaraderie and of sympathy with them for the hard- 
ships they are enduring for our sake, fills our hearts as 
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we send our greetings to our comrades whom we cannot 
see although they are so near us. 

At 4.44 p.m. we enter a bank of fog again, but a much 
lower one this time. I send another message to all 
planes : “ I am meeting with more fog. Fly over it. 
Height 300, revolutions 1600. I am anxious for a report 
from I-Long.” 

Longo is flying quietly in the rear of the squadron. 
My causes for anxiety are diminishing more and more. 
My plane is getting much lighter now. I could travel 
the rest of the journey to Labrador with one engine. 
The fog is thinning out. 

We plane down and at a height of 130 feet we are free 
of the blinding white mass. We can see the ocean again 
— a very stormy ocean. Once more our minds are with 
our gallant sailor comrades, who are still battling with 
the raging waves. The visibility is poor, but we are 
nearing Labrador. As we were passing Cape Farewell 
we got in touch with the Alice, and we know that we are 
on the right track. 

At 5 p.m. the sky is cloudless and bright, and the sea 
has calmed down somewhat. At 5.10 a tiny black speck 
is visible on the sky-line. Is it a ship ? The speck gets 
bigger. The outlines of a hull and masts stand clearly 
out. Is it the BigUeri ? At 5.15 we are flying over it at 
a height of sixty feet. Yes, it is the little Italian craft. 
Its flag is floating, and men are clinging to its shrouds 
like bunches of grapes. They are the Italian sailors with 
faces upturned towards us, and they are frantically 
waving caps, handkerchiefs and scarves, A thin white 
feathery spiral column is shooting upwards from the base 
of the smoke-stack — ^we know that the siren is emitting 
one long unending blast of welcome. This ship represents 
my country to me. I know that all our people are follow- 
ing our every move with feelings of confidence and 
triumph. I dash away the tears that well up in my eyes. 
I glance at Cagna. He too has tears in his eyes. Thus it 
is that the conqueror shows his weakness in the very 
moment of victory. 

We soar in a wide circular sweep over the BigUeri, and 
send amessage : “ Hello, Commandant. God save Itdy ! ” 
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After a few minutes low clouds well up. We fly over 
them at a height of 1500 feet. This is the fog that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Barba saw this morning, but it is now 
vanishing beneath the sun’s rays. On the horizon there 
is a line of icebergs. They look like houses that have 
been wrecked by an earthquake. Bulking eerily against 
the sky-line they move onward slowly. 

But what is that line now along the horizon ? A thin 
ribbon almost greyer than the sea, but more suggestive 
of solidity than the stratified clouds above it. The nearer 
we come to it the more definite is the outline. It is 
getting darker in hue. It is standing out more clearly 
now over the verge of the ocean ; it opens up, disappears, 
but emerges again, seeming, however, a little more remote 
this time. Land ! The coast of Labrador — our goal ! 
Our dream has come true. 

I telegraph immediately to the Duce who at this 
moment is anxiously awaiting news, and is keeping in 
constant communication with the head of my department. 
His anxiety symbolises the tense feelings of the whole 
nation, whose soul he represents. My emotion at this 
moment as I am wording my despatch to him is only 
equalled by my pride in having fulfilled my duty. And 
this is the message that I send him on the wings of the 
invisible ether : ” Once more, Duce, I feel proud of 
having fulfilled your instructions.” 

A peculiar sense of semi-intoxication sweeps over me, 
and in my heart unwritten songs of victory are echoing. 
The eyes of my companions are radiant with joy. The 
sea which sparkles beneath the rays of the sun seems to 
join in our exultation with its crystalline foam-capped 
waves. Our Fascist native land may well be proud of its 
airmen. They have brought honour to the uniform of the 
black shirt which they will proudly wear as they enter 
America. 

I telegraph to the crews : ” The pilots are authorised 
to wear to-day under their tunics the black shirts wliich 
they have worn during the flight.” 

And now the icefield is beneath us — ^the great crust of 
ice which the Arctic is driving southwards towards the 
tepid waters of the Gulf Stream. The ice is disintegrating. 
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The ice-field is almost half a mile wide, and its length is 
seemingly limitless. It runs into all the inlets and bays 
along the coast. It looks like a huge stretch of white 
glassy pavement for this northern land. Every now and 
then an abnormally white flag, gleaming like marble, is 
islanded in this rough vitreous pavement, which is a 
solidly cemented mass of the most eccentric contours, 
formed by the restless waves which were frozen hard 
during the process of their eternal ebb and flow. 

These are the Gameth islands on our right, completely 
shut off by the drifting icebergs, and bereft of any indica- 
tion of life in any shape. We have just another twenty 
miles to cover — a few minutes’ flight. We skim over a 
barren rocky hill, and now right ahead of us is Sandwich 
Bay, at the base of which the Alice is moored, while a 
little further on are the few wretched little huts which 
comprise Cartwright. However, I don’t wish just yet to 
reveal myself. I fly as low as I can manage over the 
scanty vegetation, which consists of pine trees. In my 
anxiety not to be observed I almost graze the tree-tops. 
I turn round to see how the squadron is forming up on 
the ice-field. The I-Bise, I-Ques and the I-Pell have not 
yet arrived, I have travelled too fast for them. And 
yet it could not be avoided. I kept to the same altitude, 
450 feet throughout all the first stage of my flight. Then 
I climbed to 1500 feet, planing down subsequently to 
600 feet. 

But now I see two faint lines along the horizon— two 
specks on the sky — ^two machines, Questa’s and Biseo’s. 
Yes, here they are coming. Let us go to meet them. I 
fly towards them at exactly their own altitude, and then 
I turn right about. In less than no time the other two 
planes of my platoon are in position, one on my right 
and the other on my left. For the second time since the 
start of our expedition I address my comrades in a formal 
speech. 

" Officers, non-commissioned officers and soldiers ! ” 

my radio message runs. '' I am in sight of the coast of 

Labrador. In a short time our great task will be finished. 

Before alighting, and while our squadron still hovers over 
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the Noi th Atlantic which is strewn with floating icebergs, 
I wish to convey to you all my warmest congratulations. 
You will never forget the hardships of this day, but 
neither will the Royal Air Force, which consecrates the 
task you have accomplished to our noble country and 
through it to their Duce. Long live the King 1 

General Baled. 

North Atlantic Sky, 

July 12th.” 

My thoughts travel on the ether with the words which 
have come from my heart and which have now reached 
my crews, who are radiant with triumph. 

Immediately I send the following radio message to all 
the crews : " When aU the machines are anchored, 

refuelling operations shall start immediately. All are to 
remain on board with the exception of platoon com- 
manders who will disembaik for the meeting which I shall 
hold on the Alice.” 

The iron discipline of the squadron sets bounds even 
to the jubilation of the men. We must set off again to- 
morrow. We cannot let this spell of good weather slip 
by without availing ourselves of it. We shall make all 
the use we possibly can of it. 

Now the squadron is lining up. The first platoons are 
to our rear as I proceed to enter the bay. An American 
seaplane with a lot of press photographers aboard, which 
has been wheeling round in the air, passes between my 
machine and Biseo's. They have narrowly missed col- 
liding with us. Three steamers are anchored in the bay, 
the Alice with her shapely white contours and her cut- 
water tapering in a prow as sharp as a ploughshare, an 
American steamer, which is, I am aware, the refuelling 
base for Lindbergh’s next ocean flight, and a cold storage 
steamer for salmon. All are beflagged. The sirens are 
shrieking. And now we have a view of the wretched little 
village of Cartwright — a few little timber houses set 
against a rather depressing background of greyish green 
vegetation. Thickets of stunted firs dotted among barren 
crags. Two piers jutting out from the coast into the sea. 
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I make a great circular sweep over the village, around the 
vessels in the bay, between the two spurs ol desolate land. 
We alight without a hitch and moor our planes to the 
buoys straight away. It is exactly 7 p.m. Our flight 
has lasted just twelve hours. 

The engines stop. The sudden silence puts us all under 
a spell. We feel as if there were an elemental lull in the 
motion of the universe, as if silence and inertia had spread 
over interstellar space. 

We do a lightning toilet. A motor-launch is coming 
towards us. Standing in the bow is Colonel Barba, who 
has organised the Cartwright base for us. When we meet 
we are both too full of pent-up emotion to express our- 
selves in words. However, our eyes are more eloquent 
than any set speeches could be. 

The American seaplane has alighted near us and 
press photographers are busily focusing their cameras 
on us. Another boat comes alongside us. Caveri, 
the operator of the Luce, has set up his tripod at a 
commanding point and is busy at work, surrounded 
by a small army of colleagues. I cross on Barba’s motor- 
launch along with Cagna and Pezzani to the Alice. A 
picket of marines presents arms. They are the old sea 
wolves of Porto San Stefano, with faces tanned by the 
sun and the sea air. Rough-featured fellows, but with a 
kindly and generous look in their eyes. I salute the 
commander of the Alice, who is full of excitement. 
“ Bravo, Balilla Longo ! You beat the ice-breaker ! ” I 
have hardly exchanged my first greetings with him when 
the Italian journalists, all old friends of mine, to whom 
I have already referred, appear. They have a tanned 
and hardy appearance. One of them has grown a long 
beard since I last saw him. 

Feeling very thirsty I drink a glass of lemon-squash 
which a radiant-looking old salt fetches for me, and then 
I hurry to the cabin to write my report to the Duce and a 
few telegrams. 

The squadron is alighting in perfect formation, at inter- 
vals of a few minutes. The commanders step aboard the 
Alice. ^ Here they come — Pelligrini, Giordano, Nannini, 
Teucci, Biani, Longo, Recagno and the rest. The pro- 
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ceedings at the meeting are brief. I already know all the 
details about the journey. Now it is past, and we have 
time to think of the flight ahead of us. We definitely 
decide to start to-morrow. 

My officers are all around me when a telegram from 
the Duce is handed to me. 

“Now that you have brilliantly finished the first diffi- 
cult stage of your voyage I congnatulate you and the 
comrades of your flight across the Atlantic." 

We are all thrilled as we read the Duce’s words. His 
very voice seems to ring in our ears along the shores of 
the desolate bay. 

I send a reply in the following terms : “In all we do, 
we follow implicitly the instructions of the Duce.” 

Numerous telegrams are sent, and the wireless operator 
is kept very busy. 

The commander of the Alice has invited us to dine 
with him at the hut of the Grenfell Institution, but before 
doing so I make a swift tour of inspection of the planes 
to see for myself how the refuelling operations are going 
on. I am surprised at the remarkable speed with which 
they have set about the job. These fine fellows are 
working like galley-slaves after their very strenuous 
twelve hours’ flight across the Atlantic, Officers and 
non-commissioned officers alike, without distinction, take 
the petrol cans from the boats, pass them to one another 
and fill the tanks without showing any indication of 
exhaustion. They are also most particular in seeing that 
no stranger is permitted to embark on any of the planes. 

I inquire about the condition of the planes, and am 
told that they are all in perfect order, and that they do 
not need even the most trivial repairs. We had sent 
across in advance a vast assortment of spare parts aboard 
the Alice, for which we have no need. 

Night is drawing on. The first night we have seen for 
over a week. In the darkness the little winking lights 
that seem to talk to one another from ships to shore and 
from shore to ships, sparkle more brightly. We go ashore 
to dine. The journalists have put up a scroll with a 
motto in huge characters from the classics over the door 
of the Grenfell Institution. The stokers of the Alice, 
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irreproachably attired in white jackets, act as waiters. 
Towards the close of the meal the journalists present me 
with a bottle of very old “ Grappa di Bassano ” — a 
delightful wine which I pass round to my companions, 
having sampled it myself. They are all most enthusiastic 
in expressing their appreciation of its bouquet. And then 
we have songs galore — “ Giovinezza ” and “ The Hymn 
to Rome ” are followed by war songs in which we aU join. 
Paolo Monelli, a veteran Alpinist, takes it upon himself 
to lead the choruses, but he is appallingly out of tune all 
along. After a bit we depose him, and give the job to 
Nannini and Leone, both of whom have perfectly true 
voices. The last item of our impromptu programme is 
an exhibition of a tarantella dance given by Captain 
Fraili and Captain Frabetti, two splendid types of the 
” Young Italy ” school, who know how to combine joie 
ie vivre and patriotism. 

At midnight all are in bed, and dead silence broods 
over the Alice. Solar time has played us a funny joke by 
adding four hours extra to our day. 



CHAPTER XV 


IN LABRADOR AND MONTREAL 

I T is the morning of July 13th. We are out of bed at 
the first bugle blast, and the Alice, which had been 
lying for hours like an old derelict ship in a dead- 
water, is agog with life and bustling activity. The 
preparations for our departure are carried out with 
feverish speed. 

The wireless operators are kept very busy handling the 
enormous number of messages which arrived while we 
were asleep. It will be some days before I can reply to 
many of them. Time is precious to me just now, and 
I have a lot of business to despatch before starting 
again. 

My first thought in the morning has always been about 
the weather ever since the start of our trip, and my mood 
is always a reflex of the mood of the sea and the sky. 
To-day we have no weather reports because we have no 
transmitting station. But then we have the sun, and it 
promises us a safe and easy journey. In order to avoid 
confusion I have decided that we shall make our reckon- 
ings by Greenwich time, instead of going by the solar 
hour, or by Canadian or American time. 

When I leave the ship and go aboard my plane I find 
that the crews are all ready. After the splendid way 
they worked yesterday evening, we have nothing to do 
but to set the engines going and to start forthwith. A 
light breeze is blowing from the west. The human freight 
of my squadron is increased to-day. We have in addition 
to our crews, totalling ninety-nine, five journalists, two 
cameramen, two civilian workmen and five mechanics. 
The extra men are distributed among various planes. 
To-day’s flight will cover 812 miles, but our total freight 
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dijffers very little from what we carried from Reyk- 
javik. 

Every machine has aboard 3267 lbs of petrol and 
352 of oil, but in addition to extra people, we also carry 
an ample supply of spare parts which we may need 
during the further stages of our expedition. And then 
we have also taken our kit, which had been left waiting 
for us on the Alice, and which we shall need for the 
receptions waiting for us in Ameiica. We have flown 
the Atlantic with the minimum of personal belongings. 
Now we shall have to wear our uniforms. At Shediac I 
shall meet my nephew, who has more of my belongings, 
and the rest I shall pick up at Chicago. The journalists 
have enormous and very heavy suitcases. All these 
things, of course, help to add to the weight of each indi- 
vidual plane, which amounts all told to 3 tons, 9 cwt. 
and 62 lbs. 

Usually the stretch between Labrador and Canada is 
impassable for airmen, and is even frequently very risky 
for sailors. An aeroplane, quite recently, which crossed 
Belle Isle Strait, was unable to make the return journey. 
The fogs from the Arctic frequently get lodged for a long 
time between Labrador and Canada, while the icebergs 
that float from the polar icefields drift into Belle Isle 
Strait and remain there for months without melting. 
This strip of sea is a formidable barrier for either airman 
or sailor intent on probing the riddle of the sphinx of 
Northern Canada. But our squadron is quite prepared 
to face this difficult patch. If we encounter fog on our 
route we have had sufficient practice by now to cope 
with it. In aviation success frequently depends upon the 
ability to avail oneself of the opportune moment. It is 
quite possible that if we had rested for a few hours more 
after flying the Atlantic we would have paid dearly for 
doing so. By leaving straightway we have been taking a 
chance to a certain extent, but, all things considered, I 
can say now that it has been a very successful stage of 
our flight. 

I_ say farewell to Lieutenant-Colonel Barba and to 
BaliUa Longo, the commander of the Alice, while the 
picket of marines on the vessels presents arms. The task 
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of the Alice is now finished up here and it will set out in 
a few days for Shoal Harbour, where it will wait in 
readiness for our return flight over the Atlantic. 

The Alice wiU have the honour of welcoming Colonel 
Lindbergh as its guest to-morrow. I had been hoping to 
meet him at Cartwright. He is contemplating a flight 
across the Atlantic practically along our recent loute, but 
in the opposite direction. He left New York three days 
ago, but he encountered fog on the sea-board of Connec- 
ticut, Maine and Newfoundland, which forced him to 
alight and to-day he is weather-bound at Halifax. 

Before giving the order to take off I arrange for a 
careful inspection of the stretch of water on which our 
machines are to run. I thought that I had seen bits of 
driftwood and fragments of ice floating on its surface. 
The icefield is not very far away, and the shores of the 
bay which are lashed by the waves are lined with trees 
and shrubs. 

Now everything is ready, and I give the signal. My 
engines and those of the two planes in my platoon are 
filling the air with a deafening roar, and are starting 
to skim along the water. It is 1.20 p m. by Greenwich 
time, and 9.20 a.m. by local time. 

The I-Balb takes ofl with clockwork precision in a few 
seconds — ^so do the other two planes of my platoon. 
Immediately three other machines cut adrift from their 
buoys and cut through the water, while two lines of foam 
follow in the wake of their keels. Platoon by platoon, 
the squadron climbs upward and follows me in a wide 
circular sweep over Sandwich Bay. 

I give a last glance at the bay on which our thoughts 
had been centred so longingly for many months, and at 
the desolate landscape. The little colony of fishermen’s 
huts, on which the eyes of the world had been focused 
for a brief spell, is once more just a desolate outpost on 
the verge of the realms of everlasting ice. A farewell 
salute is given to us by the three vessels in the bay, the 
Alice, the Jenmng and the Blue Peter, flying the Italian, 
English and American colours, the flags of their respec- 
tive nations. I see the thin white ribbon of steam trailing 
skywards from their sirens, but the blasts, which I know 
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are echoing among the wild hills that skirt the horizon, 
do not reach my ears. 

Farewell, mysterious region of snow-clad hills and ice- 
bound lakes, sanctuary of the reindeer and the silver fox, 
home of the countless shoals of salmon that glide seawards 
every spring. It was an Italian, Giovanni Caboto, who, 
under the segis of the British Government, first probed 
this wilderness, and there is a tradition that the dis- 
illusioned pioneer summarised his views of the country in 
these words : “ God collected all the sweepings left after 
the creation and made Labrador out of them.” But the 
Italians who are flying over Labrador to-day have only 
very pleasant memories of a land which greeted them 
with a bright and smiling sky. And now as I am skim- 
ming along its coast it looks less gloomy and desolate. 
This is the great month for salmon-fishing, and I catch 
glimpses of numerous huts in the more sheltered corners 
of little inlets of the sea. Spires of smoke trail upwards 
from these temporary shelters of the sturdy fishermen, 
who return every summer to seek a livelihood in their 
frail vessels amid the drifting icebergs. 

The sky is dotted with little patches of low-lying clouds. 
A head wind which seems likely to confront us all through 
our Journey is buffeting our machines. Still the air is 
clear along the coast, and from an altitude of 1500 feet, I 
can easily discern the contours of the landscape opening 
out to our right. 

Here and there are little rocky islets fringed with 
yellowish foam, and tiny lakes bordered by trees which 
the fierce winds have twisted into the most fantastic 
shapes. Numerous rivers wind along the rugged land- 
scape, momentarily, disappearing among clumps of gnarled 
trees and eventually reaching the sea through wide clefts 
in the precipitous, rocky cliffs. 

At 1.37 p.m. as we are passing over Fybelly Isle we 
see an icefield. The Island of Pools looks very grim and 
black with gleams of white reflected from the stretches 
of water in its interior. We catch a glimpse of Spotted 
Isle with its weird precipitous cliffs of black and white 
crags, and continue our course over a group of little islands, 
which protect the entrances to the numerous land-locked 
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bays. Once more we see patches of ice, while on the sea- 
ward skyline there is a crescent-shaped array of moun- 
tainous icebergs. Masses of snow in the ravines and 
valleys along the coast give pallid splashes of colour to 
the bleak inert landscape. 

At 2.5 p.m. we start our normal speed of 1600 revo- 
tions, and a little later we are flying over Great Caribou, 
the island which, together with Battle Island, defends the 
capital of Labrador. 

In Narrow Harbour, St. Michael’s Bay and at Cape 
Lewis the fishing villages are larger and more numerous. 
All the houses are alike — ^wretched little hovels of timber. 
We also see little fleets of fishing vessels huddled together 
under the shelter of rocky recesses which form natural 
havens. They belong to the Hudson Bay Company which 
for centuries has held a monopoly of the fishing and 
hunting rights all over Labrador. 

The sky is all the time dotted here and there with little 
cloud drifts. The seaward horizon is covered with dense 
fog, and big waves are running before a south-west wind 
which is hampering us. However, we are proceeding at 
such a satisfactory rate that I send the following message 
to the planes : “ If the weather permits it, we may be 
able to fly in close formation, but, instead of keeping too 
close to one another, the platoons are to climb to var3dng 
altitudes.” 

In the open sea ice-floes are appearing once more, and 
are drifting very slowly with the current. We are now 
entering Belle Isle Strait, and are passing in front of Saint 
Pierre Bay and Chateau Bay. The sky has suddenly 
become free of mist and cloud. A little steamer is crossing 
the strait in an opposite direction to us. Along the 
horizon a mountainous iceberg of dazzling whiteness is 
slowly drifting along. 

Leaving Labrador to our rear, we cut right across the 
strait, and make for the coast of Newfoundland which we 
shall follow right along from the Flower Ledge lighthouse 
to Rich Point. It is a level coast intersected with tiny 
bays. The links with humanity seem fewer here, too, than 
even in Labi'ador. One sees nothing but stretches of 
forest intersected with patches of stagnant water as far 
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as the eye can reach. It would be fatal to go astray in 
this wilderness. 

After a considerable time we see a few villages dotted 
here and there on the tongue of land which is half hidden 
in fog. The most conspicuous of these villages is Saint 
George. We now turn leftwards along the coastline, 
which abruptly veers eastward, and see a railway line 
bordered by telegraph poles. Whence does it come and 
whither does it go ? I have no time to try to puzzle this 
out, as meanwhile enormous banks of fog surge up before 
me, spreading right over this jutting promontory of New- 
foundland and blotting out the coastline. However, the 
sea is clear and so we wheel round this dense mass of fog 
as if we were going round the base of some impassable 
mountain. We fly at a height of 300 feet between a sky 
and sea of delightful blue. Now we are over the Bird 
Rocks, two lonely, steep, craggy eminences, the home of 
myriads of sea-birds. We scan the horizon in quest of 
Magdalen Island. 

At length we see the shadowy outline of a stretch of 
land, and later on another shadowy outline and another. 
It looks more like an archipelago than an individual 
island. But, in fact, these little projections which look 
like islets are the rounded peaks of Magdalen. It is a 
phenomenon caused by the good visibility prevailing. 
From afar only the peaks are visible, while the low-lying 
land that links them together is hidden. We approach 
close to the island, and skirt along its southern coast 
towards Prince Edward Island, on which at length we 
see cultivated fields, well-built houses and even an occa- 
sional m^sion with pasture lands and meadows around 
it. This is our first glimpse of civilisation once more, after 
travelling over such vast tracts of bleak ocean and bleaker 
land. A railway which cuts right across the island, linking 
together towns and smiling villages at frequent intervals, 
leads_ to Charlottetown, the capital of the island, and a 
thriving commercial centre. 

The coastline is, if possible, even more indented than 
that of Labrador. There is just a series of little bays 
with slender strips of land dividing them, and the estu- 
aries of these little bays are protected by small islands and 
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reefs. At 6.15 we reach Malpeque Harbour, the deepest 
bay on the southern side of the island. The stretch of 
land which we have crossed is not more than nine miles 
in length. Now we are flying over the Northumberland 
Strait which divides Prince Edward Island from the State 
of New Brunswick in Canada. Another half-hour’s flight, 
and at 7.16 p.m. we are in sight of Shediac. 

Before entering the splendid bay at the base of which 
is the bathing resort of Shediac, the squadron makes a 
wide circular sweep by the left in order to get into line. 
The weather is splendid just now and the sea is quite 
calm. At the entrance to the bay the Canadian cruiser 
Saguenay is moored. She salutes us as soon as we come 
in sight. We are flying over her at a low altitude and we 
see the great flags floating from her bow and stern, and 
the puffs of smoke issuing from the guns. Another thin 
stream of smoke along the funnel shows us that the siren 
is giving us a clamorous greeting, which the roar of our 
engines prevents us from hearing. It is 7.27 p.m. when 
the squadron in close formation, with the various platoons 
at different altitudes, flies over Shediac, and prepares to 
alight. My machine is the first to anchor. It is just 
7.34 p.m. 

We have completed 805 miles at a speed of 130 miles 
an hour, though we were hampered from the beginning 
to the end of our flight by adverse winds. All the platoons, 
in the wake of mine, alight in the anchorage with clock- 
work precision. 

The banks are black with people. We see from afar 
great festoons of flags and bunting. A motor-launch 
draws up alongside my plane, having on board Captain 
Campanelli, the commander of the base, who was with 
me in South America during our first trans- Atlantic flight. 
Stepping on the wharf I meet my nephew, my old friend 
Nello Quilici, Major Gardenghi, Chief of the Intelligence 
Department of the Ministry of Aviation, and Cecconi, my 
private secretary. 

A huge triumphal arch made of branches of trees inter- 
woven with flowers, has been erected at the end of the 
pier by the people of Shediac, who greet us with wild 
enthusiasm. The official representatives of the Canadian 
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Government and those of the State of Brunswick are also 
present. The Italian consul-general at Ottawa, Signor 
Petrucci, introduced me to the representative of King 
George of Great Britain, Mr. MacLean, who is also deputy 
governor of New Brunswick, and also to Dr. Murray 
MacLaren, a member of the Canadian Cabinet, and to 
General Parson, commander-in-chief of the Army, and to 
the mayor of Shediac, Dr. Sormani, who is of Italian 
origin. 

I am rather fascinated by the curious uniform of the 
local body of police, who present arms in my honour — 
huge broad-brimmed hats of the deerstalker type, scarlet 
tunics, loose khaki riding breeches and yellow leather 
leggings. They are patterned on the old colonial type of 
the sixteenth century, and they speak the French of 
Racine’s period. In fact, the language of the days of 
Louis XIV is still spoken throughout the vast territories 
of French Canada. I am also introduced to a very fine 
type of an English gentleman. Dr. Clarence Webster, a 
famous surgeon, who after having lectured for many years 
at the University of Chicago, has retired to French Canada 
to study the history and customs of the people. Dr. 
Webster, who had paid frequent visits to Italy and who 
has devoted a good deal of time to the study of our 
language, is the president of the reception committee at 
Shcdiac, who have arranged an elaborate programme to 
welcome us. 

After waiting for the platoon commanders to disembark, 
while the rest of the men remain aboard to carry out 
refuelling operations, I drive to the principal square of 
the town between rows of wildly cheering people. 

The square has been gaily festooned by the generous 
people of Shediac. Right in its centre is a lofty flagstaff 
surmounted by an enormous luminous star, on the rays 
of which are inscribed the names of our various halting- 
places. On the four sides of the square are erected 
pavilions for the public, the veranda of the leading 
hotel of the city being the grand-stand, so to speak. Here 
the members of the corporation of Shediac are assembled 
to welcome us, while a small army of cameramen and 
radio operators is buzzing all over the place. Several 
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speeches are delivered to which I reply in Italian. The 
proceedings wind up with a regular carnival of band 
playing and flag-wagging, while later on there were fire- 
works displays all over the city. 

At length, dog-tired, I drive to Dr. Webster’s home, a 
fine wooden building, on a grassy slope overlooking a 
park. Here I hold a brief conference with my officers, 
and make arrangements for our flight to Montreal in the 
morning. After supper with the Webster family I am 
glad to stretch my weary limbs in the luxurious bed which 
my hosts have prepared for me. In a few minutes I am 
sound asleep. 

Dawn — ^July 14th. I awake refreshed and feel quite fit 
for to-day’s flight. It is over 440 miles from Shediac to 
Montreal, and we shall be flying over land practically all 
the time. We shall have to depend altogether on our 
engines. Furthermore the weather has changed for the 
worse since yesterday. Great clouds are scudding across 
the sky, and there is a strong hint of rain in the wind. 
Still the weather reports that we receive are fairly reassur- 
ing. Conditions won’t be exactly ideal, but we shall be 
able to travel. 

I say farewell to the Webster family, whom I hope to 
see soon again on our return flight via New York, and 
drive to the anchorage. 

Our freight for the comparatively short flight before 
us is pretty heavy — about 6000 lbs., including 3388 lbs. 
of petrol, 352 lbs. of oil and 990 lbs. of other accessories. 
The balance of our freight consists of our crews and the 
numerous passengers whom each plane is carrying. We 
have picked up four extra people at Shediac, so that all 
told the squadron has a human freight of 117. 

When I step on board my machine it is 11.39 
Greenwich time, i.e. about 8.30 a.m. by local time. Soon 
afterwards I take off, making a wide circular sweep to the 
left towards the island of Shediac at the mouth of the 
bay. We then fly right over the city and go ahead, 
steering our course by sight and climbing in slow stages. 
A south-westerly gale, a sky practically completely over- 
cast, a choppy sea running — such are the conditions we 
have to encounter. Right from the start our machines 
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toss cunsidciably — a very unpleasant phenomenon which 
persists all along our route to Montreal. We climb to 
2250 feet, and then by successive stages to 3750 and 4800 
feet, until eventually we reach 9000 feet, at which altitude 
at length we get some relief from the eternal violent 
tossing. 

Our route to-day is over green undulating lands, mag- 
nificent expanses of forest, and lakes and rivers brimming 
with crystal-clear water — a delightful landscape which, 
to judge from an impressionist glance from our altitude, 
seems absolutely untenanted by man. This absence of 
any link with humanity is the dominant feeling that 
obsesses us during our flight over Canada, a vast and 
beautiful country, with a territory exceeding that of the 
United Slates, and with a population of something be- 
tween eight and nine million souls. And as a few large 
cities absorb a considerable percentage of this sparse 
population, it is not to be wondered at that enormous 
tracts of the country are utterly uninhabited. We search 
in vain for any trace of a highway for a long time, and 
then at length we see beneath us a thin straight yellow 
streak cutting through forests, bridging streams and dis- 
appearing on the skyline. But these faint yellow ribbons 
which represent the highways of Canada are very few 
and far between. The cities are built near great water- 
ways, and are aU of a uniform geometrical design, with 
similar rectangular street-planning, and similar squares, 
like the patterns on a chess-board. 

In the early stages of our flight over New Brunswick 
we see large areas under grain. This region is in more 
direct contact with the Atlantic, and has some beautiful 
little towns like Moncton and Fredericton, the latter 
situated on the River St. John. In its rear is a long 
narrow little lake. After a further twenty minutes’ flight 
we cross the frontiers of the United States into Maine, 
which is quite as devoid of signs of human activity and 
quite as densely wooded as the wildest parts of Canada. 
There are some mountain peaks here which soar 6000 feet, 
but I cannot find their names on the map. The sides of 
the mountains are densely covered with thickets of 
stunted trees. On the rivers which skirt the bases of 
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these mountains, thousands of tree trunks float slowly 
downstream. They have been felled at some place far 
away in the upper reaches of the rivers, and their trans- 
port towards their destination on the bosom of the waters 
is extremely cheap. The wind comes in squalls along the 
basins of the rivers and intensifies the tossing of our 
planes from which we have had no respite since we 
started. 

At 3.24 p.m. we cross First Lake ; at 3.47 p.m. we see 
another stretch of azure water — Lake Millinocket, nestling 
among lofty dark mountains. The squadron pa-sses to 
the right of one of these mountains, which towers to at 
least 4800 feet, and which also has no name. Next comes 
a range of summits which gradually are lower and lower. 
Then the river basins lead first towards gentle uplands, 
and afterwards again towards hills of from 2100 to 2400 
feet. But we keep to our old altitude which permits of 
an easier flight. And now we are over Megantic, to the 
north of which is a railway junction of great importance. 
Many little towns lie beneath us, including the town of 
Megantic itself. A little further on is the beautiful region 
of Strand Hill. 

Now we are within sight of the River St. Lawrence. 
The land from this onward is all cultivated, and the huge 
rectangular green, yellow and black tracts that dot the 
landscape beneath us, conjure up the picture of a harle- 
quin's cloak. This is the great cereal-producing area of 
Canada, one of the best-known and most valuable gran- 
aries of the world. Montreal is only half an hour's flight 
from here. At 5.34 we pass right over Lake St. Hilaire. 
At 5.53 we are skimming along the mighty St. Lawrence 
River, which a fog had nearly concealed from us, and we 
are right over Montreal, although we cannot see it. The 
great Canadian metropolis is buried in a low-lying fog. 
Indeed, were it not for the mathematical correctness of 
our instruments, our twenty-four planes might have 
flown over the huge city without being aware of it. 

The Catholic religion has left its impress very strongly 
on Canada, as is proven by the number of villages which 
we pass with names such as Sainte Julienne, Saint Lin, 
Sainte Epiphanie, Sainte Therese, Sainte Eustache, Saint 
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Isidore, Saint Rcmi, Saint Martin. To the rear of Mon- 
treal is “ ITsle Jesus,” while the end of the promontory 
on which the city is built is called Sainte Anne de Bellevue, 
and the huge bend which the river makes in front of the 
metropolis is called Lac de Saint Louis. 

Religion, like language, is a very reliable criterion for 
deciding questions of priority of occupation in a conquered 
country. Both alike denote the origin of the early 
colonists of that country. The Fi'ench Canadians always 
insist on declaring that Canada is French, despite diplo- 
matic treaties and the upshot of old-time and recent wars. 
And this also explains why the Canadians of New Bruns- 
wick and many other regions write and speak a French 
of bygone days — the French spoken by the early pioneers 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Instead of ile, 
maitre, avait, monsieur, they say isle, maistre, avoit, 
sieur, etc. In contrast to the bare, unadorned Calvinist, 
Methodist and Evangelical cathedrals built by the English 
conquerors, the Canadians of French stock have reared 
the baroque-gilded, vaulted-arched roofs of the Louis 
Quatorze period. They have actually erected in the heart 
of Montreal a miniature Saint Peter’s with the Bramante 
facade, the Michael Angelo dome and the Berinini colon- 
nade. They have also reconstructed in miniature, with 
ineffable patience, the two blunt towers, the rectangular 
flanks and the rose window of Notre Dame de Paris. 

Meanwhile we are flying over the slate-coloured city. 
Grey is the predominant note in the houses built after 
the French pattern. The fine park of La Fontaine, to 
the north of the city, has been planned on the lines of the 
Bois de Boulogne in Paris. And then the city is full of 
churches. It seems almost incredible that there could be 
so many. Their gables, obelisks, cupolas and steeples are 
like a forest superimposed on the forest of chimney stacks 
of the houses beneath them. It is obvious that we are 
flying over a Catholic city. 

Although the harbour of Montreal is over looo miles 
distant from the sea, the biggest Atlantic liners find 
^chorage in it. Its system of docks, wharves and silos 
is an amazing sight. An eternal loading and unloading 
of ocean-goiag vessels. Tugs darting to and fro. And 
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then there is the mammoth Victoria Bridge, nearly two 
English miles in length with its twenty-five enormous 
pillars embedded in the waters of the river. It was built 
in 1898-99 by the famous engineer, Joseph Hobson, at a 
cost of 20,000,000 dollars. 

The bridge, the wharves, the squares, the roofs of 
houses, the terraces, the towers of Montreal and the banks 
along the river, are crowded with people watching our 
squadron arriving in splendid formation. Our planes 
wheel right round in a broad sweep so that they face a 
head wind, and with a graceful glide, while the roar of 
our engines tones down into an intermittent droning 
sound and then dies away, we skim the yellowish waters 
towards buoys, over which Italian flags are waving. 

The stretch of water on which we alight is near the 
Canadian anchorage of Lonveil. My platoon has made its 
descent with an easy grace. Our flight, notwithstanding 
the great area of land covered, the adverse winds and 
the unnerving persistent tossing, was completed without 
hitch in four hours at a speed of 120 ^ miles per hour. 

But the joy of having completed my flight successfully 
is once more, as on other occasions, somewhat marred for 
me. My plane is barely moored when a huge motor- 
launch shoots out from the bank of the river and makes 
straight towards me, while other motor-boats dart from 
the opposite bank and cross and re-cross one another’s 
path just as the other platoon of the squadron are about 
to alight. The sirens of the steamers are screaming so 
loudly that it is difficult for me to make myself heard 
when I shout at the top of my voice to the men in the 
motor-boats to cease darting to and fro. And while I 
am yelling, I see Major Del Ponte, the commander of the 
base, approaching me in an outsize motor-launch. Just 
at this very moment two platoons are in the act of alight- 
ing, only to find their path obstructed by a boat. An 
irreparable disaster might have occurred in a moment. 
Luckily one platoon takes a longish glide before striking 
the water, and thus flies over the boat that barred its 
way, while the other platoon dodges the menace just 
ahead of it by making a very sharp descent. 

My blood is nearly frozen in my veins as I look on, and 
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I am afraid that my language, even though I have the 
royal precedent of the occasional lapses of Emmanuel II 
for it, is more fit for the barrack square than for the ears 
of my hosts on the banks of the St. Lawrence. In short, 
I tell Del Ponte in rather vitriolic idiom to clear out of 
the anchorage and to get the other motor-launches to do 
likewise. But the fellows in the motor-launches, who 
have not the faintest idea of the menace of swift death 
to which they are exposing my comrades as well as them- 
selves, pay little heed to my oaths as transmitted via Del 
Ponte, and are focusing the lenses of a score of cameras 
on us. 

There is a comic side to this incident which we enjoy 
when the menace is finally past. I had been requested 
at Shediac to send a few words of greeting to Canada and 
all North America as soon as I touched the waters of the 
St. Lawrence, and I agreed to do so. It so happened 
that Major Del Ponte had aboard his motor-launch an 
operator belonging to a well-known broadcasting company 
with his microphone. I don’t exactly know all the details 
of what occurred, but decidedly some of my colourful 
epithets must have passed irrevocably through the ether 
as the prelude of my address to Canada. The radio 
operator, the moment he heard me yelling at Del 
Ponte, had promptly adjusted his microphone and 
intercepted my remarks. He thought that I was starting 
my address. 

At Montreal, too, the only persons to disembark are the 
commanders of the platoons, as the others must attend 
to the immediate refuelling of the planes. Weather 
permitting, I propose starting for Chicago in the morning. 
I am greatly pleased at learning from my secretary that 
the Duce is very glad that I started right away on yester- 
day, July 13th, from Cartwright for Shediac, after our 
flight across the Atlantic on the previous day. Martelli 
wires me that Mussolini said : " Good old Balbo ! He 
is not scared by the fact that it is the 13th of the 
month.” 

The Duce's remark is a tribute to the fact that the 
Italian squadron can wait with the temporising patience 
of Fabius Maximus when the weather is adverse, but is 
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prepared to continue its flight with intervals of a night’s 
sleep between the various stages, if the weather permits. 
And to-morrow we shall start for Chicago. 

We dress with all speed to meet the enormous crowd 
that is swarming around the banks of the anchorage. We 
see thousands of arms raised in salutation. I step into 
the motor-launch with Pellegrini and Longo. Presently 
we reach the slipway leading to the broad thoroughfare 
that runs to the city. We find it very difficult to make 
headway. The crowd threatens to hold us up altogether, 
and would most certainly do so were it not held in check 
by the cordons formed by the centuries of Canadian- 
Italian Blackshirts who are our guard of honour. There 
are hundreds and hundreds of young men, all Italians by 
birth and Italian-speaking, who have come to Montreal 
from the most remote corners of Canada. While they 
cheer us with frenzied enthusiasm, they protect us from 
being overwhelmed by the generous, but rather excited, 
crowd. Our meeting with such a fine body of Fascist 
youth — there is also a procession of charming little Italian 
girls, in white shirt blouses and black skirts — touches 
us very deeply. It is young Italy welcoming us to this 
foreign land in our sweet mother tongue. 

Meanwhile on every side I see the lenses of cameras 
focused on us, while factory whistles deafen us with their 
strident welcome, and a Canadian aeroplane drones over- 
head, as it writes a smoke-scroll across the sky : " Evviva 
Italia ! ” 

Mr. Alfredo Durandeau, the Marine Minister, accom- 
panied by a picket of marines who present arms, delivers 
an address in which he praises our enterprise. In my 
reply I thank the people of Canada for having appreciated 
at its full value the mission of civilisation, peace, inter- 
national brotherhood and mutual support on which the 
Italian Air Force is engaged, and I declare that it would 
have been impossible for our squadron to carry out its 
great undertaking were it not for the support of our great 
leader, Mussolini, who inspires his airmen to emulate the 
pioneering spirit of the navigators of the Renaissance. 

At length we get as far as the motor-cars awaiting us. 
And now we see for the first time a practical iliustration 
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of American resourcefulness in coping with traffic prob- 
lems. A body of policemen on motor-cycles are opening 
a passage for us by riding abreast a little way ahead of 
our cars, and keeping up an infernal and eternal din with 
their klaxons. It is undoubtedly a very effective way of 
clearing the way for us at the moment, but it is a still 
more effective way of creating a hopeless traffic jam about 
half a mile ahead. 

While the tide of humanity blocking the streets is 
steadily swept forward by our police vanguard, the side- 
walks are packed with cheering people. To get to the 
hotel we drive over the splendid Victoria Bridge and 
through Montreal’s dockland. It takes us about an hour 
to get to Mount Royal Hotel, which, so its director 
assures me, is the biggest hotel in the British dominions. 

The foyer and corridors of the hotel are packed with 
people. It looks as though all Montreal is trying to 
squeeze itself into the building. The director, a genial 
little man of indeterminate nationality and still more 
indeterminate Italian, with moustaches tapering to a 
point, mops his perspiring face as he wedges a lane-way 
for us through the invaders. At length I reach the suite 
reserved for me. But even now I cannot get a minute’s 
repose. Leading representatives of the Canadian and 
Italian interests in Montreal, with a rearguard of micro- 
phone operators and camera-men, follow in my wake. 
After a few minutes the Italian consul accompanies me 
to the monument to the victims of the Great War, at the 
base of which I place a wreath in the name of the squadron. 

After this I go to the Municipal Hall, where tributes are 
paid to our country and to the Italian Air Force by 
leading Canadians, The Italian consul replies on behalf 
of Itady. When this ceremony is over I am looking 
forward to a brief spell of rest at the hotel. I am utterly 
exhausted, and long for a bath and a sleep. But it had 
been written that my real trouble was to commence when 
I alighted in the St. Lawrence River. Mount Royal 
Hotel is literally besieged by cheering multitudes who 
seem determined to stick it out for the whole night. My 
suite too, has been overrun by all and sundry. Luckily I 
happen upon a kindly Sicilian Fascist among the throng. 
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who is able to speak English perfectly, and ask him to 
act as my master of ceremonies, so to speak. By tact- 
fully appealing to my rather importunate adramers he 
succeeded in getting them out of my bedroom, though 
they stiU take possession of the rest of my suite. 

I give a sigh of relief at the prospect of a brief spell of 
rest, when the director of the hotel pops into my room, 
and tells me that the representatives of the Montreal 
press are waiting to see me. My improvised master of 
ceremonies. Signor Russo, keeps the journalists at bay 
for a few minutes, as I decide to receive them in the 
bathroom while I am in the hands of an impressive- 
looking barber. This rather unconventional behaviour 
establishes a link of goodfellowship between the pressmen 
and myself. These Canadian journalists have a sense of 
humour, and a breezy interchange of question and answer 
is proceeding merrily, when I notice that more and more 
journalists are being ushered into the bathroom. I decide 
that this won’t do, and the journalists, the barber and 
myself move to the dining-room in the hotel. Like all 
trans- Atlantic reporters, these jolly fellows are not satisfied 
with finding out my views about aviation, politics and 
economics. With genial camaraderie they alternately ask 
me the most silly questions about my hobbies and try to 
probe into the very recesses of my soul. Then finding 
their efforts futile either to get a concise autobiography 
from me or to psycho-analyse me, they shoot aU kinds of 
funny questions at me. “ Why do you wear a beard, 
General Balbo ? ” is just a sample of their droll queries. 

The interview evolves more and more into good- 
humoured banter on both sides. The honours are equally 
divided in these interchanges, which are stimulated by 
some excellent cocktails. Eventually I gravely ask how 
many journalists there are in Montreal. I am informed 
that there is a very large number, “ What a pity ! ” I 
comment, still with an air of mock sGemnity. “ Would 
it not be a good idea to melt the whole lot down, and 
make one really first-class one o’ .. of the bunch ? ” My 
remark was greeted with roa's of laughter from my 
journalist friends. Just at this moment the telephone 
rings. It is the Rome call which I had asked for a short 
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time ago. I am rather glad that the journalists are 
present while I am talking to the Duce, and so are they. 
Once more Mussolini congratulates me on the successful 
completion of a further stage of our flight, and asks for a 
detailed account of various parts of our j ourney — especially 
the trans-Atlantic stretch. He inquires very cordially 
about my comrades, and is delighted to hear that I expect 
to reach Chicago to-morrow. 

The barber finishes his job which the telephone call 
had interrupted. My journalist friends put their note- 
books in their pockets, and a very enjoyable interlude 
ends with cordial hand-shaking aU round. 

A little later my comrades and myself are the guests of 
honour at a grand banquet given by the Italian colony 
in the great dining-hall on the eighteenth storey of the 
hotel. My boys look very elegant in their white uniforms, 
and the women’s dresses are exquisitely beautiful. After 
the banquet I look on for about an hour or so at the 
others dancing, and it gives me great pleasure to see them 
let themselves go with such gay abandon. This spell of 
relaxation will do them good after the strain which they 
have endured ever since they left Reykjavik. 

Well, I have to-morrow’s flight before me, and so, as I 
feel absolutely played out, I shall go to bed. Before doing 
so, however, I shall instruct Longo to insist on all the 
boys being in bed by midnight. They will need sleep in 
order to be fresh at dawn. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE AIR ARMADA IN CHICAGO 

J ULY 15th. Our theoretical journey to-day is 906 
miles, but it will work out in practice at over 1060 
miles, covered in a flight of something between 
seven and eight hours. Our normal human freight is 
increased to-day by some hundreds of pounds. I was 
just about to embark at 12.30 p.m. by Greenwich time, 
when Augusto Rosso, the Italian ambassador at Wash- 
ington, one of the youngest men in our diplomatic service, 
to whom I had promised this trip months ago, turned up 
at the anchorage. I wired to him yesterday that I would 
be delighted to fulfil my promise, and he took me at my 
word. Later on when we arrived at Chicago after a long 
flight, during which our machine tossed in a manner 
calculated to damp the ardour of a novice airman, the 
ambassador assured me that he was not in the least tired. 

Our other guest is the Air Attache at Washington, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sbernadori, who is going on Biseo’s 
plane. In addition to my usual crew, I am taking 
aboard with me the ambassador, my nephew and Signor 
Nello Quillici. My guests have constituted themselves 
into a sort of flying secretariat, and are rattling away in 
turns on the typewriter in the hull on the right aU 
through the journey. All told, there are eight people 
aboard the I-Balb. 

With 4,532 lbs. of petrol, 33 lbs. of oil, 1,100 lbs. of 
various equipment and 1,320 lbs. of human freight, we 
must be carrying through the skies something over three 
and one-fifth tons. 

With the help of God, despite the exasperating delays 
before we left Orbetello, the squadron should reach 
Chicago to-day. As that city is the last stage of our 
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outward journey, the exact division of the month is a 
good omen. We hope that we shall all be in Rome within 
the course of the second half of the month. 

The weather to-day is not very promismg. We shall 
be facing a head-wind practically all the time. Further- 
more, according to the reports, we shall encounter 
fierce squalls at various stages of our journey. But 
that won't keep us one extra hour at Montreal. No 
doubt our hospitable Canadian friends, and especially 
the Italian colony, whose guests we were yesterday, are 
hoping that the weather will hold us up for another day. 

At the landing-stage I say good-bye to the municipal 
authorities and to my fellow-countrymen, and presently 
I am on my plane, which skims along the grey waters 
and takes off with the greatest ease. Unfortunately the 
other machines are not so lucky, as they are hampered 
by the steady stream of traffic to and fro on the river. 
Of course, this cannot be helped. Most of these vessels 
are little mail-boats with a fixed schedule of hours of 
arrival and departure. The result is that practically an 
hour is wasted in taking off, and the platoons are event- 
ually at a great distance apart. 

After the usual farewell flight round the city I start off 
at light angles from my b^ase and go straight ahead, 
proceeding upstream again along the St. Lawrence. 
There is much fog, a limited visibility, and a moderate 
head-wind. It is hot. 

The banks of the St. Lawrence seem to come closer 
and closer together as we climb. When the fog permits 
it, we get a magnificent view of the vast stretches of 
forest land, so characteristic of the Canadian landscape, 
while every now and then there are broad gaps in the 
woods, and the earth assumes yeUow and brownish 
tints. These are the areas from which the corn has been 
harvested some weeks ago. Next comes a great green 
belt of prairie, followed after some miles by the dark 
green woods once more. The river splits up into a num- 
ber of streams, intersected with a lot of tiny islands. 
After a while these streams converge together once more 
into one mighty torrent. 

3-55 P Ki » we fly over Hamilton Island, a square. 
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flat and grey-tinted patch. At 4.27 p.in., we are looking 
down on the beautiful little town of Prescot, a junction 
for river and lake steamers. And just a little way ahead 
we see the blue outline of Lake Ontario, with low, 
menacing clouds brooding over it. We are now over 
Kingston, which is practically on the verge of the lake. 
Although it has only 23,000 inhabitants, it is one of the 
most interesting towns in North America, and is rich in 
historical associations. The tower of Fort Henry, which 
overlooks the town, was the last stronghold of the 
French in Canada in their fierce struggle with the British 
for the possession of this vast and valuable territory. 
Until 1812 the town was called Fort Frontenac, after its 
founder. Count de Frontenac. It was here that under 
the eye of De La Salle, one of the greatest explorers in 
history, the first ship to sail across Lake Ontario was 
built. The name Kingston was later given to the town 
when it fell into the hands of the British after an heroic 
defence. The men who rebaptised the town were the 
irreconcilable monarchist New Englanders who went 
into exile at the end of the American War of Inde- 
pendence. 

I am suddenly aroused from my reverie about Canadian 
pioneers when a telegram is handed to me from Colonel 
Infante, who is picking up in New York the meteoro- 
logical reports of the United States and forwarding 
them to me by radio. He informs me that a terrific 
storm is raging on Lake Erie over which our route lies. 
This means that we are due to run right into it, almost 
immediately after we have crossed Lake Ontario, i.e. 
in less than an hour. The New York meteorological 
office advises us to change our route to a line 60 miles 
further north. 

Changing our route is tantamount to a leap in the dark, 
as it will mean flying over territory which we do not 
know and of which we have not even got a map. Still, 
no choice is left to us ; we must get outside the zone of 
the storm. I inform the crews about our change of route, 
and give instructions to fly in a northerly direction over 
Nottawasaga Bay. We shall go afterwards over Detroit, 
along the Hudson, and resume the route to Toledo. 
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Immediately I get replies from the different platoons 
acknowledgiag the receipt of my instructions, with the 
exception of the I-Long platoon. Apparently my mes- 
sage did not reach this one. It seems pretty certain 
that it followed up the route previously arranged. 

At 6.40 p.m., I got confirmation of the fact that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Longo eventually received my mes- 
sage, and that by a stroke of good luck he had reached 
Lake Erie when the storm had already passed. I ask 
him to meet us at Detroit at 8.10 p.m. 

Meanwhile^ I continue with the other seven squadrons 
along the trajectory of the great arc which I had planned, 
and swerve towards the north. Unfortunately the maps 
we have do not give us sufficiently detailed information. 
We can only pick out a few landmarks of outstanding 
importance. We are right over the frontier between 
Canada and the United States, a region completely 
uninhabited and producing nothing but stunted timber. 
After the lapse of about an hour we are flying at a height 
of 300 feet above Lake Stomy ; twenty minutes later we 
are soaring over Rosedale Lake, and a little later again 
we are crossing over Victoria Harbour, in squally 
weather, while the overcast sky envelops us in a blanket 
of fog. 

To our left lamps are gleaming, while over our heads 
storm clouds are scurrying in a menacing manner. We 
are still skirting the circumference of the cyclone belt 
by making a great semicircular sweep. And now here 
we are flying over Collingwood at a height of 4500 feet 
in quest of air that we can breathe with greater ease. 
Port Elgin next comes in sight. We have rounded the 
northern angle of Lake Huron in our flight over Georgian 
Bay. Now we approach the most southerly point of the 
same lake in the direction of Port Huron. The right 
bank along which we are flying is low and flat. At many 
points the lake overspills its boundaries, and assumes the 
appear^ce of a dreary swamp of seemingly ilHmitable 
dimensions which merges into the foggy sky. 

At 7.48 p,m., we are over Port Huron, the first city in 
United States that we meet to-day on our route. 
On the very frontier line of Canadian territory, and 
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separated from its rival city by a little stream, is the 
Canadian port of Sarmia. We cut right overhead to 
Detroit, which is now only some 30 miles off. We have 
barely entered American territory when we see a group 
of chaser aeroplanes flying at a greater altitude than 
ourselves. This is the first salute accorded to us by the 
Air Force of the United States. On board one of the 
planes that have come to welcome us is General Parker, 
the commander of the Northern Frontier American 
Army. According to what he told me afterwards at 
Chicago, General Parker also sent me a message of greet- 
ing, which I very much regret never reached me. 

As we approach Detroit, there are more American 
planes advancing to give us an escort of honour. Civil 
aviation machines are also joining in the generous tribute 
given to us by the American Air Force. 

We are cutting right over the imposing city of Detroit 
which I know so well. It is the most important centre 
in the world for the motor-car industry. We are at a 
height of 4500 feet. The atmosphere is very disturbed 
by the thermic currents ascending from the city. 

We see beneath us the chess-board patters, sym- 
metrically designed to a millimetre, formed by the long 
straight streets, intersecting one another at right angles, 
and islanding blocks of houses of precisely uniform 
pattern and dimensions. To the west of the city is the 
industrial area, with a thousand smokestacks thrusting 
skywards and an archipelago of factories, from whose 
windows shafts of dazzling light radiate. Once more 
I see the famous Ford factories. A sooty cloud hangs 
over the city like a pall. It is a veritable kingdom of 
Vulcan, a realm of metal and fire. There are miles and 
miles of factories, intersected with a gleaming labyrinth 
of railway tracks. This is America with its mammoth 
mass-production factories, its colossal machinery, and its 
myriads of workmen all hammered into a uniform mould. 
From this city the cars are sent throughout the whole 
world that bring man along the highways of insatiable 
curiosity, of insatiable greed, and of a still more 
insatiable craving for speed. 

The whole squadron is now moving in close formation 

M 
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in the wake of my platoon. On looking back I see the 
red and the white triangular formations lining up, while 
Longo’s green platoon is in its post at the rear. And so 
we can go ahead to Chicago with our minds quite at 
rest. 

We cut across an angle of Lake Erie from Windsor to 
Toledo. All these stretches of water seem to be of 
uniform pattern, just like all the landscape around. 
Toledo, however, which we fly over at 8.36 p.m., is 
slightly more elevated, being about 500 feet above the 
sea-level. Perhaps it was owing to its relative altitude 
over the rest of the region that it got its romantic name — 
a name conjuring up associations with the chivalrous 
Cid Campeador of distant Spain. 

There are some 250 miles ahead of us now over a 
rather monotonous tableland which stands about 250 
feet above the level of the sea. We proceed along the 
banks of the River Maumee, which is probably broad 
enough to afford us anchorage in case of a forced descent, 
although at this season its level is very low. The city of 
Fort Wayne, a typically American one, with 100,000 
inhabitants, is built at the confluence of three insig- 
nificant streams. Next we fly over some very tiny lakes 
dotted over a semi-cultivated, semi-prairie region with 
monotonous contours. 

Our machines continue tossing all the time — an 
exhausting and nerve-wearing phenomenon to which 
I can never get accustomed. And now as a result of 
having been so many hours in the air we are all rather 
exhausted on this fourth day of persistent strenuous 
work. 

We are getting rather tired of this dreary monotonous 
landscape, and our eyes scan the horizon in the direction 
of the shores of the last lake we have to traverse. At 
length we see a bluish streak, at first rather hazy, but 
presently assuming more definite shape, along the 
horizon. It is the southern shore of Lake Michigan. 
We are now right over New Buffalo and within 37 miles 
of Chicago. It is 10. 10 a.m. The sky is streaked with 
cumulous clouds. The air is very hazy all around, with 
visibility of twelve and a half miles. 
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We take a wide sweep to the left along the shore of the 
lake, and are presently over Michigan City. I now start 
to descend in wide spiral movements, while there are 
further demonstrations on a grander scale by American 
planes, some of which carry out very spectacular mass 
evolutions, Giordano’s platoon, which is in the rear of 
the squadron, is three minutes behind time. I send out 
the radio message : ” Line up in close formation. I am 
making straight for Chicago. Height 1500 feet. The 
commanders who are behind time will please hurry up. 
The last platoon to anchor will be the I-Gior. When all 
have anchored and the engines are hooded, the flag is 
to be hoisted. The commanders are to embark on the 
WUmetU with all their crews.” 

It is only fair, now that the opportunity presents 
itself, that the second pilots, the wireless operators and 
the mechanics, should enjoy their hour of triumph too, 
when the squadron is about to reach its destination. 

We see already the first indications of our approach 
to the great industrial city on the banks of Lake Michigan. 
All the way from Michigan City to Chicago we see huge 
naphtha depots, gigantic white reservoirs and mighty 
oil-wells. We are flying over the frontiers of the realm 
of mammoth industry whose capital is Chicago. And 
on the asphalt roads stretching like rivers of lava to- 
wards Chicago, we see the first colossal processions of 
motor-cars, column after column in quest of a gap in the 
congested traffic in order to be in time to see us arrive. 
Afterwards the motor-cars are side-tracked into the huge 
improvised parks. We see on the outskirts of the city 
compact masses of uniform lines — one car close behind 
the other, and all so densely packed, so black, and so 
tiny as seen from above that they look like immense 
armies of ants. The banks of the lake, as far as the eye 
can reach, are black with cars, and as we pass over the 
suburbs of the city, all the streets and all the squares 
seem in the throes of a traffic-jam. How many thousands 
of people must be swarmmg to Chicago, and how many, 
in addition to its own 6,000,000 inhabitants, must be 
converging upon its streets, which are now beginning 
to spread out beneath us like huge check patterns ! 
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Hugging the bank of the lake all the time we reach the 
grounds of the Chicago Exhibition, with big American and 
Italian flags flying from its steel towers. That circular 
structure stretching out into the lake and packed with 
people, is Navy Pier. Close to it is anchored a war- 
ship, also crowded with spectators. But the most im- 
pressive spectacle is the unbroken line of densely packed 
humanity along the coast for some thirty miles. There 
must be millions of people on these roads. And the 
tentacles of this mighty crowd stretch out towards 
the roofs of the houses, and work their way towards 
the topmost stories of the sky-scrapers. 

Michigan Avenue, a great artery, divides the city in 
two. Starting at the green banks of the lake, it runs 
amid towers and steeples and giant sky-scrapers, cuts 
across hundreds of streets, and past immense squares, to 
disappear far away in the heart of the mysterious 
metropolis. I distinctly recollect this mighty street, one 
of the finest in the world, through which I drove in 1929. 
I remember that at its end the harbour spreads out like 
a flower on its stem. In those days I was day-dreaming 
of an aerial expedition to Chicago with Lake Michigan 
as my anchorage. 

The rectangular stretch of water through which our 
machines must pass in order to anchor, is small and 
narrow, but the difficulty of negotiating it will only 
prove the mettle of our pilots. Leading the 24 planes in 
a circular course over the city at a low altitude, like a 
flight of silvery birds, and gliding between the towers of 
the Exhibition and over the fearsome zig-zag roofs of the 
sky-scrapers, I give the signal to descend slowly. My 
platoon then makes towards the anchorage, flies over 
the surface for a few yards, then skims the tops of the 
waves churned up by a thousand vessels, and comes to 
rest on the clear waters of the lake. One by one, and 
without a hitch, the platoons alight. It is now ii p.m. 
Greenwich time and 6 p.m. by local time. 

Now that the sky is clear, it is invaded by the American 
planes. A squadron of 43 machines carries out graceful 
mass manoeuvres, wing to wing. After some wonderful 
preliminary gyrations, the planes deploy so as to form 
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the word “ Italia ” against the sky. Afterwards they 
fly far apart, then close up again, and line up in geometri- 
cal patterns. After this they perform the most brilliant 
and daring stunts. The huge dirigible, Macon, which 
has come specially from Lakehurst to greet us, drops 
gradually to an altitude of 900 feet, and flics over our 
squadron at a very slow rate. Other dirigibles, which 
have been launched over Chicago and its mighty lakes 
by numerous commercial firms, like Goodyears, cruise 
along and in their wake a scroll floats against the sky 
which runs : “ Hail, Balbo and sons of great Italy ! ” 

Meanwhile, the warship Wilmette is firing salvos of 
welcome, and the factory sirens are shrieking in time. 
The klaxons of the millions of motor-cars are making an 
infernal din, while the crowd waves flags and handker- 
chiefs. Numerous loud-speakers describe the various 
phases of our alighting and scatter the news of our arrival 
all over America. Before we had anchored cameramen 
in aeroplanes hovered around us ; now a fleet of motor- 
launches with more press-photographers is surrounding 
my machine, from which I watch the last of the platoons 
mooring. The waters of the lake are boiling with the 
comical darting to and fro of the pressmen's boats as they 
manoeuvre for points of vantage. 

A man with a microphone aboard his craft begs me to 
deliver an address ; he is joined by a chorus of others, 
who appeal to me in wooden and weirdly pronounced 
Italian phrases, obviously laboriously committed to 
memory for the occasion. I must make some effort to 
comply with their request ; and so I shout " God save 
America ! God save Italy ! ” But as my voice is not of 
stentorian compass, I don’t know whether my pious 
aspirations ever reached them above the appalling din of 
a multitude of mechanical noises blended with the 
delirious acclamations of the people. The pressmen 
chorus their thanks for my greeting and implore me to 
continue. However, I decide that the time for speech- 
making will come later on, and that our main purpose 
at the moment is to get ashore. 

Unfortunately, we have a little trouble at our Chicago 
anchorage just as we had at Montreal. As Colonel 
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Tempesti, the commander of the base, comes charging 
along the lake in his sharp-pro wed motor-launch to take 
us ashore, he runs into the stern of my plane. After 
several unsuccessful attempts he manages at last to get 
his craft alongside us. I step into his boat along with 
the Italian ambassador and the rest of the crew. There 
is no room for my nephew and the suitcases in the boat : 
so Colonel Tempesti decides that he will put me ashore 
first and make another trip of it. But when he retuims 
the lake is even more rough with the backwash of traffic, 
which makes the task of getting his boat alongside more 
difficult. 

To make matters worse the steersman does not know 
Italian, while Tempesti’s English is negligible, with the 
result that at the critical moment the boat backs away 
instead of coming forward, and my nephew who has one 
leg in each craft, falls into the lake. Tempesti, im- 
maculate in his elegant uniform, straightway takes a 
header into the lake to rescue my nephew who is, inci- 
dentally, an excellent swimmer. They both clamber 
aboard the motor-launch, and a few minutes later they 
step ashore, looking like a couple of drenched hens. 

Trivial mishaps such as this might have been avoided, 
if, instead of a motor-launch, a rowing-boat had gone to 
fetch us ashore, but it appears that in the capital of 
mechanised civilisation, and in fact anywhere on the 
shores of the mighty Lake Michigan, it is impossible to 
find a single rowing-boat. 

Meanwhile I go aboard the Wilmette, which is gaily 
decked with flags. The marines aboard present arras. 
The commandant introduces me to the representatives 
of the Federal Government, the governor of the State of 
Illinois, the corporation of Chicago, and the members 
of the committee of the Exhibition, as well as to the lead- 
ing admirals, generals and the air force commanders of 
the United States Forces. I am also introduced to 
American businessmen and to members of the Italian 
colony in Chicago, including their genial chief, Consul- 
General Construccio. 

I bow again and again to the crowd that lines the 
banks of the lake, and we set out for the Exhibition in 
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motor-launches, to avoid being held up by the cheeiing 
multitudes in the streets. In the boat with me are Prince 
Potenziani, the Italian commissioner for the Exhibition, 
Senator Guglielmi, who has come from Rome on a 
trip, and representatives of the municipal authorities. 
Escorted by a flotilla of genuine Venetian gondolas, we 
soon reach the Exhibition area. 

An enormous crowd awaits us at the landing-stage. 
I step into the first of a long procession of motor-cars, 
while my comrades are distributed among the fifty cars 
in my rear. After a slow drive among the pavilions and 
along the park, the procession reaches the Palace of 
Science, where the representatives of all the Italian 
societies in Chicago and a group of Black Shirts are 
assembled. Our motor-cars then resume their route, 
headed by eight huge tricolour flags, and by the band 
of the “ Black Horses,” the cavalry regiment of the 
national guard in the picturesque uniform of a hundred 
years ago, and we arrive at the “ Soldier’s Field.” Here 
at least 100,000 people are packed on the slopes, and 
quite as many more are outside. 

We get a tremendous ovation on our arrival, and I 
take my seat on the grand-stand in the stadium with the 
mayor and the Governor of Illinois. The stadium is 
magnificently illuminated with magnesium lamps. The 
Italian aviators are seated in the first rows in front of the 
grand-stand. Fifteen Italian-Amcrican girls, dressed as 
young Fascists, throw bouquets of flowers. Among 
those present are 250 veterans who fought on the Italian 
front during the World War. 

Loud-speakers announce the names of the numerous 
representative men in their order who are to give addresses 
of welcome to the Italian squadron. The first speeches 
are delivered by Governor Horner and the representatives 
of the Federal Government, who bid us welcome in the 
name of President Roosevelt. In my brief reply, I state 
that I am very proud to have fulfilled the Duce’s com- 
mand by leading to Chicago young men who are a living 
testimony to the glory of the new Italy. Ambassador 
Rosso translates my words into perfect English, and the 
loud-speakers transmit them distinctly to all those 
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present. Another wild outburst of cheering like the roar 
of a tempestuous sea, greets the hundred Italian fliers, 
whose white uniforms are strongly outlined against the 
sombre garb of the crowd. 

Our task is to get as best we can from Soldiers’ Field 
to the Drake Hotel without being overwhelmed by the 
exuberant glee of the Americans, We are escorted 
through the city by a guard of honour selected from the 
Black Horse Regiment. 

We are very tired when we arrive at the hotel, only 
to find that the women of Chicago have arranged a 
banquet for us. We must accept their gracious invi- 
tation, of course, although even as matters stand, we 
have crammed a five days’ programme of Chicago fix- 
tures into three. The banquet is followed by a dance, 
and my lads enjoy themselves thoroughly until well into 
the small hours. 

The Chicago police authorities place a couple of their 
plain-clothes men in the corridor outside my suite in the 
Drake Hotel — ^typical American police, of Neapolitan 
birth. We become fast friends within a few minutes. 

The morning of July i6th starts with four official 
visits, the first to Mr. Harry New, the government 
commissioner of the World Exhibition, the second to 
Mr. Harry Horner, the Governor of the State of Illinois, 
the third to Mayor Kelly, of Chicago, and the fourth to 
the president of the Exhibition. Luckily, I find them 
all very congenial and unconstrained in conversation — 
men whose very demeanour is soothing and restful. 
After a quarter of an hour’s chat with them one feels 
that all barriers of race and tongue are removed. They 
love their own great country, but they have a great 
admiration for Mussolini’s Italy. In fact, the prestige of 
the Duce in America stands very high. It is a prestige of 
gradual and progressive growth. It developed pari 
passu with the sloughing of the prejudices against the 
new _ methods of government imposed on Italy by 
Fascism. Nothing succeeds like success, and the success 
of Mussolini’s experiment has won over even its most 
embittered critics in America. The ten years of the 
Fascist regime speak for themselves. Americans see the 
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victories that have been achieved by the Duce in his 
manifold phases of activity. 

An intelligent American can easily visualise the 
contrast between old Italy and the Italy of to-day. 
Up to ten years ago wretched hordes of illiterate Italian 
immigrants had kept steadily pouring into America for 
many decades as unskilled labourers. Chicago’s climate 
is so inclement in winter that the casual toilers drawn 
from primitive regions in Asia or Africa, or descended 
from ancestors who came from these regions, could not 
stand it. It was absolutely uninhafctable for the 
negroes, who died like flies with the first frost of Novem- 
ber. It was then that the Italians took up the rough 
work for which the saddle-nosed races were unfitted in 
such a trying clime. It was then that in their rude roles 
as hod-carriers, brick-layers, ploughmen and miners 
they contributed their part towards the phenomenal 
development that raised America within the short span 
of thirty years to her proud position as the most pros- 
perous nation in the world. You found Italians delving 
in the mines, building the railways, breaking up the 
prairies, toiling at the petroleum wells, in the tinned- 
meat factories, and constructing mammoth harbours and 
sky-scrapers. 

But now things are changed. Italy is no longer 
anxious to send her children outside her boundaries. 
She lets them go when their chai’acters are developed, 
when they know definitely the type of work they arc 
fitted to do and when they are able to I'ead and write. 
The result is a process of natural selection. Even those 
who have been thirty years in America, the survivors 
of the hecatombs that followed in the wake of intensive 
emigration, gain the benefit of the protection which 
Rome extends to the recent arrivals. The Italian colon}'’ 
is gro-wing in prestige, even if it is dwindling numerically. 
Furthermore, the fame of Mussolini has impressed the 
Italian Americans ; in a world of chaos, a world that 
was a prey to post-war hysteria, and that was threatened 
by Bolshevik upheavals, they find guidance in the light 
that shines from Rome. And to-day he sends to the new 
world, a hundred Italians who break down the barriers 
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of the ocean, and tell the people struggling for existence 
on both sides of the Atlantic that the world is small, and 
that the genius of man can develop the sense of brother- 
hood between the nations and help in the difficult 
task of universal co-operation in the cause of human 
progress. 

Our Rome, whose origin dates back thousands of years, 
has established by the flight of the Italian armada across 
the ocean, eternal bonds of sympathy and comradeship 
with the young city which a hundred years ago was a 
little town among the prairies that skirts the banks of 
Lake Michigan. 

The first people to realise the significance of our flight 
are the Italian toilers in America, who have assembled in 
their thousands to greet us on our arrival. Not that the 
Americans in general did not also comprehend the pur- 
port of our enterprise. We have abundant proof of their 
attitude towards us in the speeches of the ofiicial repre- 
sentatives of the governments of the various states, and 
in the spontaneous demonstrations of popular enthusiasm 
in which the names of Italy and America are continu- 
ously associated. 

All the members of the corporation are with Mayor 
Kelly at the reception at the Municipal Hall. The Post- 
master-General of the United States is also there. In 
the course of the reception the mayor of Chicago presents 
me with a symbolical gold key of the city. In the speech 
that accompanies his gift he says that the key will remind 
us that we have found on our arrival at Lake Michigan, 
the path to the hearts of the citizens of the metropolis, 
which has become a second country for us. 

I am deeply touched by his gift, and assure him that 
the sentiments which he has expressed are very warmly 
appreciated by us. 

At II a. m, I summon all the crews to a meeting in the 
Drake Hotel. It is the first time that we have all met in 
absolute privacy since our arrival. The eyes of the 
white-uniformed lads around me glow with pride, and 
their lips tremble with emotion when I congratulate 
them on the skill, endurance and discipline which they 
have displayed all along during our flight, and I convey 
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to them the message of thanks which the Duce has com- 
missioned me to give them. 

We have received to-day from the Holy Father a 
valuable tribute to the great moral value of our flight. 
Our enterprise is warmly praised and blessed by his 
Holiness the Pope, the greatest spiritual authority in the 
world, who holds sway over the empire of the con- 
sciences of the faithful, an empire which knows neither 
frontiers, nor barriers of race, tongue or culture. 

A little before noon, at the head of all the crews, I attend 
High Mass in the Church of the Holy Name, which is the 
Catholic cathedral of Chicago. We are accompanied by 
the Italian Ambassador, Signor Augusto Rosso, the 
Consul, Signor Giuseppe Castruccio, and the leading 
representatives of the Italian colony. Enormous crowds 
fill every vacant spot in the cathedral, while those who 
cannot get admission, fill the open space in front of the 
edifice, and effectively block up the main entrance. 

After the chanting of the solemn Te Deum to thank the 
Almighty for the protection He gave us in our flight over 
the ocean. Cardinal Mundelein sends an acolyte to me 
with the following telegram, which he has received from 
Cardinal Pacelli : 

" Please convey to General Balbo and his com- 
panions the congratulations of the Holy Father and 
his blessing. The Holy Father prays that the help 
of the Most High which he has invoked from the 
moment of their departure may be with the ocean- 
fliers until their safe return home. Cardinal Pacelli . ’ ’ 

Father Flast, the military chaplain, who preaches 
during the mass, explains the significance of the Holy 
Father’s telegram, and extols Italy, which he says is 
being led from tiiumph to triumph by Mussolini. 

Telegrams arrive in thousands, and are piled up in 
stacks on the tables in the improvised office in a room 
adjoining my suite. Among the first to arrive are mes- 
sages of congratulation from the King and the royal 
family. 

To-day, at i p.m., Commissioner-General New invites 
the squadron to lunch in the central restaurant of the 
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Exhibition. Immediately afterwards we make a tour of 
the pavilions, starting with the Italian palace. The 
Exhibition is closed to the public during our visit, in 
order to give us a chance of moving around with greater 
ease. The departments devoted to mechanics naturally 
attract special attention. All kinds of engines from the 
most powerful to the tiniest are displayed before our 
eyes. The century of progress, of which the World 
Exhibition celebrates the apotheosis, is in reality the 
mechanical century. 

During our visit to the Italian pavilion, I make a 
speech before the microphone which is broadcast to the 
whole world. I take the opportunity to explain more 
clearly the significance and the aim of the Italian 
squadron’s trans-Atlantic flight. Italy, I point out, is a 
poor country which would not waste millions of lira on 
an attempt which was merely of a sporting or sensational 
nature. I contend that our enterprise belongs to the 
category of flights undertaken by massed formations of 
machines, a type of flight which for years Italy has 
considered of vital importance for the technical develop- 
ment of modern aviation. The North Atlantic was 
chosen instead of the Mediterranean, I add, firstly, 
because the venture will contribute to the knowledge of 
a route which may become a beaten track, so to speak, 
for the great inter-continental communications, but 
secondly, because, in the tenth year of the Revolution, 
Italy was anxious to convey a message of comradeship 
to the great American nation. My words arouse great 
enthusiasm. 

In the evening 5000 guests are present at a colossal 
banquet in the Stevenson Hotel. An Italian-American 
committee, presided over by our fellow-countryman, 
Judge Sharbaro, and the ex-ambassador of the United 
States at Rome, Mr. Child, has been making plans for this 
banquet for several months. Among the guests is Signor 
Augusto Rosso, the Italian ambassador at Washington. 

_ An immense haU with a small railed gallery running 
right round it, accommodates this extraordinary assem- 
bly. Between the flags of Italy and America plaques of 
the King of Italy and of Mussolini stand out in white 
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against a black background. As we enter, the guests 
cheer wildly, while thousands of arms are outstretched 
in the Fascist salute. The band of the Chicago Opera 
House renders American and Italian airs. I am rather 
taken unawares by one of the after-dinner speeches. It 
is delivered by the Rev. Robert G. Kelly, the rector of 
the Catholic university of Chicago, who informs me that 
the faculty of science has conferred on me a doctor's 
degree, honoris causa. After his address he presents me 
with a doctor’s gown in violet and blue colours. 

The following message from President Roosevelt is 
read for me by Mr. Child : 

“ I request that you will express to General Balbo 
and his gallant companions my profound admiration 
and my sincere congratulations upon the triumphal 
success of their trans-Atlantic flight. This enterprise, 
which has upon it the stamp of a thorough scientific 
preparation, marks an important step in the progress 
of the conquest of the air. Please convey to them my 
greetings. Roosevelt.” 

After a speech by Child himself and by the Italian 
ambassador, who speaks in English and Italian, I say a 
few words. But before doing so I call the roll of the 
crews of the whole squadron, commencing with the name 
of Sergeant Quintavalle, who was killed at Amsterdam. 
All the members of the squadron answer for him in unison, 
and the public re-echoes their answer. Then, one by one, 
the names of all my comrades are called out. Each man, 
as his name is called, stands up, and all eyes are turned 
upon him amidst loud cheers. After the last man has 
stood up, I tell my audience that I am proud to have led 
the aerial armada. I pass in review the work done by 
Mussolini to inspire the Italian nation with a conscious- 
ness of its moral worth and to inaugurate in the world 
an era of friendly international relations. I remind my 
audience of the achievement of generations of Italians, 
who to-day form a prosperous and noble colony in the 
great metropolis of Chicago, and I assert that my fellow- 
countrymen resident in America should be proud to call 
themselves Italians. 
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My listeners thrill with emotion as I recount the early 
stages of Italian emigration and the sufferings endured 
by the wretched toilers, who frequently landed in America 
penniless, but full of the indomitable courage of their 
race. In fact, four-fifths of the Italians listening to me 
had actually endured such a painful pilgrimage before 
they secured work in America. 

At the end of the banquet, the biggest at which I have 
ever been present, and which closes with another render- 
ing by the audience of “ Giovenezza,” and the ” Song of 
the Po,” I am presented with a little silver statue of an 
angel with outspread arms, symbolising Italy hovering 
above the twenty-four planes. 

The programme of the first day has been rather ex- 
hausting. The programme of July 17th is still more so. 
It takes great endurance to face, one after another, the 
round of receptions that have been staged for us. 

To start, we pay a visit to the great municipal air- 
port, which is a junction for numerous Canadian and 
American air-lines. Needless to say, the wonderful 
American system of organisation, especially with regard 
to air-mails, interests us immensely. I note that in 
America ^eat importance is attached to the question of 
speed, which in my view, too, is the most important factor 
in civil aviation. There is a line from New York to 
Chicago which does the journey in less than four hours — 
its average is three hours and fifty minutes. The com- 
pany gets no direct assistance from the Government, 
but it has the contract for the mails from which it derives 
a fairly substantial subsidy. The enormous distances to 
be traversed makes aerial transport more important 
from a practical point of view. Moreover, the level 
nature of the ground for the most part throughout the 
United States makes for the success of aerial communi- 
cation which has now become an integral factor in the 
daily routine of American civilisation. 

At II a.m. there is a unique ceremonial — ^the naming 
of a great street in Chicago after me. I am indeed proud 
of the honour,^ not so much for my own sake as for that of 
the Italian Air Force. It will keep the memory of the 
aerial achievement of Italy during the tenth year of the 
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Revolution constantly before the eyes of the people of 
Chicago. The christening of the Seventh Street by the 
title " General Balbo Avenue ” is a very simple afiair. 
The shield on which the new name is inscribed is unveiled. 
General Balbo Avenue is a great artery which links up 
the most densely populated quarters of the lower part of 
the city, which is the very heart of the industrial area, 
with the parks and the gardens abutting on the World 
Exhibition. It is a long street, and bisects a large area 
of the city. It had previously been announced by Mayor 
Kelly, at the great meeting at the stadium, that July 15th 
would be proclaimed " Italo Balbo’s Day,” and that it 
would be celebrated throughout the whole state. 

I next pay a visit with all my boys to the unfinished 
monument to Christopher Columbus which has been 
offered by the Italian colony to the city of Chicago. On 
the plinth of the statue to the great Genoese navigator, is 
an inscription recording the arrival of the air armada at 
Chicago. The Italian colony has assembled on the big 
square named after Columbus, and hails our arrival with 
the wildest enthusiasm. 

In the afternoon I take part in the most unique of 
the many ceremonials that I witnessed in Chicago. The 
Indians of the Sioux tribe, who are encamped near the 
area of the Exhibition, wish to confer on me the high 
rank of an Indian chief. The last person to receive this 
honour was President Coolidge. Well, it has added a 
colourful touch to our adventure. When I arrive at the 
Exhibition grounds, the tribe is drawn up in circular 
formation around the wigwams, with the women in sky- 
blue tunics and very long black hair hanging over their 
shoulders, the men wearing a multi-coloured feather 
head-dress, and for the most part wrapped in brilliantly 
coloured blankets. Some of the men, naked to the waist 
and with their skin tattooed with weird geometrical 
patterns, advance towards me, swaying in a rhythmic 
dance. Then the drums start to beat frenziedly, while 
other Indians, armed with long bows, and their head- 
gear tossing wildly, go through a strange fantasia which 
they call the ” dog’s dance.” 

In the midst of this motlev throng stands the great 
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chief, immobile as a statue, and with a stuffed dog at his 
feet. And now another chief advances, a solemn-looking 
veteran, called " Evergreen Tree.” He asks men, women 
and children to form a ring, and dance the “ eagle dance.” 
They do as they are bid, and leaping in crazy gyrations, 
close in round him in ever-narrowing circles, while he 
rattles off some unintelligible cabalistic invocations. 
Then Evergreen Tree advances towards me, takes me by 
the hand, admits me into the circle, and places an enor- 
mous crown of variegated feathers on my head, while 
other incantations are chanted in accordance with the 
weird ritual of the Sioux Indians. And the ceremonial 
ends by Chief Evergreen Tree conferring on me with 
great solemnity the title of “ Chief Flying Eagle.” 

Then the whole tribe advances, encircles me and does 
homage to me. The solemn matrons, with their high 
cheek bones and their dark beady eyes, bow respectfully 
to me. The little ones with feathered head-dresses 
bigger than themselves gambol around. The men glide 
past me, dancing with frenzied gyrations, whose tempo 
seems momentarily to increase while they swing gleaming 
hatchets from hand to hand with lightning speed. The 
great chief ” Black Thorn,” more statuesque and im- 
mobile than ever, towers above the tallest of his crazily 
capering subjects with his great aquiline nose in the air, 
and buried in gloomy introspection, gazes away into space. 

The great ceremonial was photographed and filmed 
in a thousand poses. The “ pale faces,” needless to say, 
were more amused than impressed by the scene. As for 
myself, I did my best to keep a straight face and to pre- 
tend to take the whole thing very seriously. Taking it 
on the whole, the proceedings were characterised by a 
certain naive schoolboy atmosphere of jollity which is 
typically American. Furthermore, it was good publicity 
for the Exhibition. The Indians were an important 
item in the programme of attractions offered to visitors. 

In the evening a monster banquet is given at the Con- 
gress Hotel by Commissioner New, which is held by the 
local lodges of the Order of the Sons of Italy, when I am 
presented with an artistically illuminated address. And 
the inevitable dance follows the banquet. 
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This time I do not wait for the end of the festivities, 
but slip away quietly with Ambassador Rosso, while my 
comrades and their partners are absorbed in the strains 
of a voluptuous tango. Two pretty American girls and a 
youth who is with them strategically cover our flight, 
and accompany us to the hotel. I quickly change into 
civilian garb and in the fond delusion that I won’t be 
recognised, set off with the ambassador and our three 
young friends to the Exhibition. And now, free from ail 
ceremonial constraint at last, we lose ourselves among 
the gay cosmopolitan throng in Luna Park. We are 
enveloped in turns in kaleidoscopic beams of blue, red, 
green and yellow light, as we meander with gay abandon 
from booth to booth. We dance, we shy coco-nuts and 
we patronise the shooting-gallery. My effort at main- 
taining my incognito, is, however, rather futile, as I 
discover when I find in the morning papers an account of 
our escapade. One sensational organ gives a very cir- 
cumstantial account of the way in which I have been 
vamped by the famous Miss X. Needless to say, I enjoy 
the audacious yarn immensely myself. 

When I return to the hotel after our little adventure 
I find a pile of telegrams waiting for me, and having 
answered some of them, written a few letters, and 
arranged numerous details pertaining to our flight to 
New York, I retire to bed. 

During my stay on the banks of Lake Michigan I had 
many amusing interludes with the Chicago journalists, 
who, like their Montreal brothers, seem to have a flair 
for asking the most extraordinary questions on matters 
utterly irrelevant to our flight. I shall give just one 
typical specimen. 

During the reception at the City Hall, a hawk-eyed 
young reporter asked me v/hether I thought it possible 
that some time in the near future the Pope would 
pay a visit to America. I replied that it was possible. 
“ Would you Italians be displeased,” he went on, “ if the 
Pope decided to cross the ocean ? ” ” Certainly not,” I 
replied, assuming a very serious expression. ” Why 
should we be displeased ? But, I believe that, should 
the Holy Father decide to pay a visit to America, he 
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will do me the honour of flying across the Atlantic with 
me.” The young leporter thanked me gravely and 
withdrew. 

July i8th. I awake from a dream that I am flying 
acioss the ocean with the Pope. The programme for to- 
day, our last day in Chicago, includes a reception and a 
luncheon given to our squadron by the American Navy 
in an hotel in the city. American Air Force officers are 
also present. Before we part, Admiral Cluverius, our 
host, pays us a tribute, calling us “pioneers of civilisation 
and progress.” In my reply, I express a hope that I shall 
soon see an American air armada in Europe. 

In the afternoon we drive to Fort Sheridan on the 
invitation of General Parker, who is in command of the 
Northern American Army, and who, it will be remem- 
bered, had already met our squadron near Port Huron, 
M'hen we had crossed the zone of the great Canadian 
lakes and wcie entering American territory. 

To get to Fort Sheridan it has been arranged that the 
Italian airmen should drive in open motor-cars through 
the city, along Michigan Avenue, headed by troops of 
cavalry and squads of troops of motor-cyclists. In the 
rear are our fifty cars making very slow progress through 
the densely packed streets. Hundreds of motor-cars 
follow in our wake, while from every window floats a 
tricolour flag side by side with the stars and stripes. On 
Michigan Bridge we pass between two companies of 
soldiers who present arms. At Fort Sheridan the whole 
Chicago garrison parades in our honour. When I have 
reviewed them they carry out a series of evolutions, 
after which thirty-six planes of the American Air Force 
make a magnificent display. The military ceremonial is 
followed by a polo match in which General Parker 
himself takes part. 

On the way back I call at Columbus hospital which is 
managed by the sisters of the Order of Blessed Cabrini, 
a heroic and charitable congregation of nuns, mainly of 
Italian birth. They welcome us with the naive delight 
of children and show us over the hospital. Before we 
pa,rt they give me a bunch of roses, and all the sisters 
join in singing “ Giovinezza.” Every member of the 
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squadron is presented with a little silver rose, and tire 
Reverend Mother hands me three of these charming 
mementoes for my children. 

When I return to the city, I ask the Italian Consul- 
General to call on Mayor Kelly and to present him with 
the gold medal of the Italian flight. Signor Castruccio 
will also inform the mayor that the Duce intends to 
present Chicago with a grand Roman column to be set 
up facing the anchorage on which the Italian squadron 
alighted. I feel quite sure that the people of Chicago will 
appreciate the gift. Our capital contains many noble 
pillars among its relics of the grandeur of ancient Rome. 
And now the Americans who have a profound veneration 
for the monuments of classical culture will adorn their 
great industrial capital with a trophy which is full of 
historic and artistic symbolism, and which is a fitting 
memoiial to the great event which has forged anew the 
links which unite the old and the new world. Eternal 
Rome whose majestic ruins appeal so eloquently to all 
the nations of the earth, will receive in the shadow of the 
sky-scrapers the homage of the builders of the new 
civilisation for this column which symbolises her con- 
structive power. 
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IN NEW YORK 

I T is impossible even to guess how many people 
forfeited their sleep on the night of July i8th 
in order to be able to secure a favourable position 
along the banks of Lake Michigan for the purpose of 
witnessing our departure in the morning. Decidedly 
Chicago has given us a tremendous send-off — a spiritual 
adieu wafted to us by its multitudes, a good sprinkling of 
Italians among them to be sure. 

July 19th. At 11.30 a.m. by Greenwich time (i.e. 6 a.m. 
local time) we are at Honter Harbour, from which we shall 
start our flight towards New York. It is rather a long 
run — 947 miles-— in other words, one-third of the entire 
mileage of our homeward trip. It will not be an easy 
matter to take off as we are carrying a fairly heavy 
weight — about three tons and three hundredweight. 
Furthermore, our space for manoeuvring is somewhat 
constricted. It will be rather a difficult job getting 
through the circumscribed stretch of lake. We shall have 
to take off, platoon by platoon. Furthermore, our 
machines must make for the open lake in order to take 
advantage of the wind, which means that we shall have to 
take off with our prows facing the city. 

I say farewell to the representatives of the city corpora- 
tion and of the State as well as to many other friends who 
have come down to the landing-stage. At 9.30 I step 
aboard the motor-launch. Salvos are fired from the 
American warship. The cheers from the crowds along the 
bank reach our ears in mighty waves — mighty waves 
which express the emotion of thousands and thousands 
of Americans. Now we are alongside my machine, but 
before stepping aboard I turn round once more towards 
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the crowd and wave farewell. Then I lake my post— the 
engines are started, and we skim for half a mile over the 
lake. I enter into a low fog which reduces visibility to nil . 
Presently my machine takes off. It is just 12.43 p.m. 
While the other platoons pattern their movements 
exactly on mine, I wheel round in a wide circle over the 
waters of the lake, and fly over the metropolis. 

We take the same route by which we arrived at Chicago, 
but in the opposite direction. At 13.10 p.m. we are at 
Angola, and at 2.45 p.m. we are right over Toledo. 
Hampered by the dense fog, we seek for clearer layers of 
atmosphere by climbing to steadily increasing altitudes. 
From 3,000 feet we go to 4,500 feet, and later on to 5,000 
feet. The engines record 1,550 revolutions. Visibility 
now is excellent. 

As far as Toledo we have been escorted by thirty-six 
American hunter planes, which fly with remarkable grace 
at a height just slightly greater than ours. At Toledo 
they say good-bye to us, and soon disappear on the 
western sky. 

Here I wish to say just one word in praise of those 
splendid fellows, the American airmen, who all along dis- 
played such anxiety to help us and show their regard for 
us. I recollect that on our arrival in American territory a 
machine which was to meet us with forty-three others as 
an escort of honour, met with a dangerous accident — a 
sideslip which very nearly proved fatal. The pilot of the 
plane, although suffering from shock and injuries, refused 
to fall out. He asked for another machine and took part 
in the magnificent evolutions which we admired so 
much. 

At 3.25 p.m. we are over Cleveland, whose stately con- 
tours are set in the midst of magnificent stretches of cul- 
tivated land. At 4.0 p.m. we are over Connecticut. An 
hour later we are approaching the Niagara Falls at a height 
of 4,500 feet. Although our great altitudes makes the 
landscape beneath us look rather flatfish, and causes 
everything to appear on a reduced scale, the sight of this 
mighty mass of water boiling in its leap of 150 feet, and 
exuding clouds of white smoke which soar skywards, is 
very impressive. This huge cascade is the overspilling of 
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one huge lake into another — a colossal natural pheno- 
menon which makes the mind hark back to prehistoric 
times, when nature, left to exploit her own untrammelled 
powers, and as yet uncontrolled by science, seemed to 
primitive man a cruel and monstrous force. 

Passing the Niagara Falls we climb still higher. At 
Owego we reach 6,600 feet. At 5.50 p.m. we are flying 
over Syracuse ; at 6.7 p.m. we are over Oneida at a 
height of 7,800 feet. At 6.34 p.m. we are over Grand 
Gorge at an altitude of 10,500 feet with our engines going 
splendidly. The temperature, however, is very low. 
Our teeth are chattering with cold. The thermometer is 
at zero. 1 would like to lessen our altitude, but the clouds 
are too dense. It is wiser to climb even higher still, so we 
go up to 12,000 feet. 

At this altitude we fly over cities and stretches of 
country. At 6.47 p.m. we emerge from the clouds and see 
the Hudson, the mighty river that will be our guide to 
New York. From Malden, after leaving Albany on our 
left, our course runs definitely southward. At 7.20 p.m. 
the immense delta of the Hudson is outlined against the 
skyline, with the East river on its left, and in its midst the 
long peninsula of Manhattan, Long Island and the archi- 
pelago which acts as a breakwater against the ocean. A 
whitish paU hides the vast area covered by the metropolis. 

Already a number of aeroplanes owned by big American 
film companies are flying around us. We have to keep a 
sharp look-out for them all the time. I send out instruc- 
tions to the platoons to get into close formation. Grad- 
ually we drop to lower altitudes, while the air gets warmer 
and warmer. Beneath us now are the first houses of the 
Bronx region, the tentacles of the city which are annually 
making deeper and deeper incursions into the virgin tracts 
of country. 

In close formation we pass over Washington Bridge, 
which links up New York with New Jersey. The aerial 
flotillas mobilised by the film houses become more and 
more menacing. And they seem to be focusing their 
cameras specially on my machine. 

Now we are steering for the very heart of the city. We 
are skirting the left bank of the Hudson. The gigantic 
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sky-scrapers are towering up towards us with all their 
bulky impressiveness. Yonder is a group of them along 
the bank of the river ; another group stands outlined in 
fearful zig-zag contours against the skyline in the very 
centre of the city ; a third group looms out on the apex 
of Manhattan with its topmost storeys merging into a sky 
illuminated by the rays of a pallid sun And now we 
wend our way between two groups of these monsteis of 
steel and cement, some of which seem to be straining 
towards us and thrusting their needle-hke apices into the 
clouds to pierce our hulls, while others seem to be inviting 
us to alight on the white platforms of their flat roofs 
Each sky-scraper seems to follow a freakish style of archi- 
tecture all its own. The Empire State Building, the 
highest of them all, is a huge quadrangular tower, cul- 
minating in an elongated obelisk topped by a metallic 
cone about 1,200 feet high. The Rockefeller Building is a 
tall, narrow, rectangular block. From the roof of this 
giant sky-scraper a smaller and narrower sky-scraper 
springs further skywaids. 

The Chrysler Building is constructed on the lines of an 
early Gothic steeple, while the Mackay Building, with its 
pale rose tints, looks like a slender, elongated Egyptian 
pyramid. At one time the outlines of some of those 
mammoth structures conjure up pictures of the ancient 
cities of Babylon — at another the turreted structures of 
the Middle Ages. But there is a symbolism about New 
York’s seemingly crazy patchwork architectural scheme. 
It is the expression in steel and cement and stone of a 
civilisation which has touched the zenith of its pride and 
glory. It is the symbolical expression of a city of victory, 
a token of conquest. 

We cut athwart the first forest of houses, and fly over 
the long green park in the very heart of the city. And 
now beneath us, like a long deep gash running through 
the city from north to south, is the great artery whose 
name is familiar all over the world — ^Broadway — a street 
twenty-five miles long. We fly along above it from one 
end to the other, right to the narrowest apex of Man- 
hattan, where other mammoth sky-scrapers leap towards 
us as if to trap us, and where the waters of the two rivers 
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meet. Beneath us are the countless piers of New York 
Harbour, looking like giant teeth which Manhattan 
projects into the Hudson and East Rivers. 

The vessels that are berthed are decorated with flags 
and bunting, while we can see the sailors on the decks, 
tiny black compact masses. Yonder big vessel, white as 
far as the Plimsoll line and black below it, is the Rex. We 
recognise her by the stately bulk and elegant contours. 
The tricolour flying fiom our machines as we drop to a 
lower altitude, seems to exchange greetings with the 
immense tricolour floating from the stern of the Rex. 
Men are swarming up the masts of the vessel and her siren 
is shooting skywards, a long streamer of steam — a 
strident welcome which we cannot hear, as all the ships 
in New York Harbour are giving us a similar boisterous 
greeting, while factory whistles join in the uneartlily din. 

Hands are waving from every window. The people 
have ventured out on the topmost ledges of the sky- 
scrapers. Huge flags are floating from the tops of all the 
buildings. In the squares and along the streets beneath 
us the densely-packed throngs are standing motionless, 
and gazing up at the sky which re-echoes the roar of 
triumph of our engines. 

My eye now rests on the gigantic Statue of Liberty 
brandishing its bronze torch towards the Atlantic. It 
stands boldly outlined in the huge expanse of green sea 
bounded by Manhattan, New Jersey and Brooklyn. And 
away in the bay I see Governor Island, which was used 
for so long as a place of quarantine for our emigrants, and 
Ellis Island, and further on that larger island towards 
which the squat tugboats are hurrying. 

Now we make towards Brooklyn after passing over its 
famous bridge which has been the theme of so many 
stories, and we fly over endless blocks of houses which 
look from our altitude like squares on a chess-board. The 
anchorage at Floyd Bennet is at the extreme verge of 
Coney Island which appears like a mushroom excrescence 
on Long Island. 

A very long street bisects the town of Flatbush where 
thousands of motor cars are parked in serried formation, 
filling up all the open spaces, having fetched from all 
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parts of the metropolis the multitudes who are awaiting 
our arrival. 

The twenty-four silver hawks, as the New Yorkers call 
our machines, cast fleeting shadows over the crowd sur- 
rounding the anchorage and spreading into the open 
fields as yet free from the invasion of the jerry-builder. 

There, right ahead of us, silhouetted against the sky, is 
the silvery fish-shaped bulk of the huge dirigible Ah’on, 
the world’s biggest airship. Hovering around us arc 100 
American aeroplanes, ranging from small towing crafts to 
huge machines. There is even an autogiro among them, 
whirling its blades, while from its stern it tows a long 
streamer bearing words of greeting to us. And yonder, 
from the opposite side of the horizon, two other dirigibles 
are emerging, and are approaching the mammoth Akron, 
looking like baby whales in quest of their mother. 

We have completed a series of wide circular evolutions 
above this great rally of men and machines, and are now 
gliding at a low altitude over the water. Then we turn 
and fly once more idght over the watching millions, after 
which, leaving the other platoons to continue their 
leisurely ^cruise while waiting their turn to alight, my 
platoon descends towards the water, floats gracefully 
along its surface, and settles gently at its mooring. It is 
8 p.m. by Greenwich time. 

And now, with our stepping on the wharf of the 
anchorage, begin the memorable days we spent at 
New York. 

You can find no city in Italy, nor for the matter of 
that, in all Europe which can be compared with New 
York for the excellence and variety of its means of com- 
munication. Although it contains 7,000,000 inhabitants, 
its facilities for transferring a large percentage of this 
vast population from one end of the city to the other, 
or from the city to the outlying cities in the shortest 
possible time, are magnificent. Nor can you find another 
town with streets 300 feet wide and 25 miles long. Nor 
can you find another metropolis anywhere with such a 
pronounced taste, nay with such a positive passion for 
monster meetings. 

America has the reputation of being a country where 
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the most intense individualism prevails. What a mis- 
conception ! The individual in a city like New York is 
utterly submerged by the mass-mind. _ The individual in 
that capital toils, suffers and enjoys himself collectively. 
An eternal, irresistible, inescapable force compels him to 
fall into line with his fellow-citizens in his thoughts, in 
his emotions and in his desires. The result is a system 
of collective imitativeness. But what concentrated 
energy there is in this solidarity of multiple forces, all 
tending towards the same goal ! In a little over fifty 
years this nation of eternal youth has created an empire. 
Of course, it is inevitably a mechanised civilisation. It is 
mainly automatic in its manifestations, and it cannot 
suppress a tendency towards a certain primitive brutality 
in its expression which is characteristic of all soci^ 
organisations that have not evolved as the joint product 
of the forces of race-consciousness and of the slow process 
of time. Still, this mechanised civilisation has not only 
impressed itself for good on America, but it has left its 
impress on other continents. 

There is no doubt that this extraordinary phenomenon 
is the outcome of the psychological solidarity of the 
American people. The American masses, just because 
they are really elemental and primitive, have a freshness, 
a vehemence, and a faith that the insidious effects of 
scepticism can never tarnish. To the American masses 
faith in some great national objective is a necessity. 
They must have a mass ideal — some source of mutual 
inspiration and enthusiasm. There is a saying that an 
American who is forced to do something that his fellow- 
man does not do, is like a child of five who has lost his 
mother in a crowd. And yet the general trend of modern 
civilisation not only in America, but everywhere, verges 
more and more towards collectivity and uniformity, 

I am introduced by Signor Grossardi, the Italian 
Consul-General, and by Lieutenant-Colonel Infante, the 
commandant of the base, to the members of New York 
Corporation, to the chief military, naval and air force 
officers, and to the leaders of the Italian colony. I also 
meet Mr. Stone, the vice-president of the “ Mackay 
Radio,” who places at my disposal his colossal telegraphic 
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and telephonic system, which gives employment to 
190,000 people. And, to my great delight, I am intro- 
duced to Camera. 

An address of welcome is delivered by Mr. Pope on 
behalf of the mayor of New York, in reply to which I 
express my great gratification that the American metro- 
polis has fully appreciated the fact that our expedition 
was undertaken in the cause of progress and as a 
demonstration of the esteem in which Italy held 
America. 

The crews, having moored their machines, are now 
assembled on the wharf. Accompanied by Mr. Pope, I 
step into a motor-car and the rest of my boys are dis- 
tributed among fifty other cars alongside. Policemen 
on motor-cycles go ahead of us, making an infernal din 
with their klaxons, and clear a path for us on the long 
straight highway leading from Jamaica Bay right to the 
heart of Brooklyn and across its magnificent bridge over 
the East River to Manhattan. On both sides of this 
route, some twelve miles long, unbroken lines of cheering 
people are assembled. But the ovation given to us 
reaches its zenith as we cross the Italian quarter of 
Brooklyn, and pass along Canal Street, Marlborough 
Street, La Fayette Street and Fourth Avenue in the lower 
part of Manhattan, where the Italian population runs 
into hundreds of thousands. Here every house is gaily 
adorned with tricolour flags and bunting. Women, old 
men, youths, girls and babies cheer in unison. The name 
of Italy is on everybody’s lips. 

At length we reach Park Avenue, an elegant thorough- 
fare adorned with trees and flower-beds, and halt at the 
Ambassador Hotel, where we are to stay. But the crowd 
has got ahead of us, and the foyers, the lifts and the 
corridors are congested. At first it looks as if I won’t be 
able to get to my suite. However, after a considerable 
expenditure of small talk, tact and nervous energy, I 
manage to wedge my way into my bedroom. 

I cannot get into telephonic communication with the 
Duce because it is 8 p.m. by local time, which means that 
it is after midnight in Italy. Consequently I shall send 
him a long telegraphic report. 
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At 9 p.m. we are guests at a dinner given at the 
Columbia Yacht Club by the military and naval officers 
who are resident in New York. There are about fifty 
Americans present who have devoted a considerable 
amount of time and energy towards organising a welcome 
for the squadron. American soldiers are very genial and 
sociable fellows, and I still have very pleasant memories 
of our conversation during that dinner — a dinner sin- 
gularly free from the usual stiffness and restraint of 
official gatherings. 

Mayor O'Brien, of New York, a ruddy-faced genial 
fellow of Irish extraction, with a white moustache, says, 
in the course of a brief address, that it takes men of 
strong nerve and magnificent health to face a flight 
across the Atlantic. He also comments on the youthful- 
ness of my crews. 

General Nolan, who is in command of the military 
forces in New York, and is a well-known wag, twits the 
mayor about the possibility of his being ousted at the 
imminent election. “ If the opposition can induce 
General Balbo to stand as Republican candidate. Mayor 
O’Brien, the Democratic candidate, will be left in the 
cart,” he says. But the quick-witted Irishman very 
soon after manages to score heavily at the expense of his 
military friend. 

The people in the United States are especially interested 
in the North Atlantic route, along which they contem- 
plate running their civilian air service to Europe. Colonel 
Lindbergh himself is busily intent at the moment on the 
realisation of this great dream. 

This very evening I receive the following telegram 
from Cartwright, signed by Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh : 

” Please accept our warm congratulations on your 
splendid flight. You have given an example of excel- 
lent organisation put into effect with marvellous 
precision. We regret exceedingly that we were unable 
to meet you at Cartwright, but we are very glad to 
have met your fellow officers of the Alice. 

Charles A. Lindbergh, Anne M. Lindbergh.” 
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I send the following reply immediately : 

“ The greetings which they have just received from 
America’s most brilliant hero, whose flight across the 
ocean will be recorded in history, flatter and honour 
the officers and crew of the Italian Atlantic squadron, 
who thank Colonel Lindbergh most warmly and wish 
him and his undaunted comrade many further aerial 
triumphs.” 

It is now very late as we are returning to our hotel, but 
there are still enormous crowds outside the door. We are 
leaving in the morning, for Washington, at the invitation 
of President Roosevelt. 

Friday, July 2ist, will be devoted by the people of 
New York to special entertainments for the Italian 
squadron. We shall perform even a greater miracle on 
that day than we did in Chicago, as we shall condense the 
programme of a week into twenty-four hours. I always 
aim at carrying out scrupulously the Duce’s order : 
" The maximum of discipline in the air with a minimum 
of waste of energy on land.” 

All the officers are not coming with me to Washington. 
Some of them have to look after the machines which 
are being carefully overhauled in preparation for our 
imminent return to Italy. Work is being started on them 
this very morning. I shall introduce twenty of my com- 
rades to President Roosevelt. 

It is amusing to travel across New York at a quick 
pace, preceded by the police on motor-cycles. Motor- 
cars and pedestrians immediately get out of the way 
when they hear those appalling klaxons. Thanks to 
them, an hour’s run is cut down to ten minutes. 

An amphibian plane belonging to the United States 
Navy, a new type which I find very interesting, is waiting 
for me at the aerodrome. It is the plane which President 
Roosevelt uses. My officers, accompanied by pilots of 
the American Air Force, are distributed among a little 
fleet of other aeroplanes. We have excellent weather for 
our flight, which is over New Jersey and Maryland, We 
fly over Philadelphia and Baltimore on our way. During 
most of the flight I am in a deep sleep. At Bollingfield, 
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the aerodrome attached to the capital, which we reach at 
10.30 a.m., we are met by military officials and a huge 
crowd, who escort us to our hotel. 

At I p.m. I set out for the While House, accompanied 
by the Ambassador, the Air Attache and my officers. A 
band greets us with the strains of the Royal March and 
" Giovinezza." Along the avenues of the garden of the 
magnificent residence of the President of the United 
States an enormous crowd gives us a most enthusiastic 
ovation. 

The President receives us in the State Reception Hall. 
He grips my hand warmly, and says that he is delighted 
to have as his guests the valiant aviators who have flown 
the Atlantic. Then he shakes hands with each of my 
officers, whom I introduce individually to him. We next 
enter the dining-room. Among the guests at the Presi- 
dent’s hospitable table are Mr. Phillips, the Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs, General Foulouis, the chief 
of Marine Aviation, Admiral King, and the President’s 
two aides-de-camp, Colonel Watson and Captain Vernon. 

The other guests are Lieutenant-Colonel Sbernadori, the 
Air Attache, and the following officers of the squadron : 
Pellegrini, Longo, Nannini, Recagno, Giordano, Biani, 
Questa, Biseo, Borghetti and Miglia. 

Like all Americans, the President is a man of extraord- 
inary courtesy and genial and easy demeanour. He is a 
very charming conversationalist. Throughout the meal 
he talks about Italy. He has a great admiration for the 
Duce, whose tremendous performance during a space of 
ten years for the regeneration of Italy at home and the 
restoration of her prestige abroad he very warmly appre- 
ciates. I intend to incorporate in my telegraphic report 
to Mussolini the President’s tribute to him, and his warm 
approval of his views about relieving congestion of the 
cities. The President speaks very enthusiastically to me 
of his own scheme for putting the surplus populations of 
the cities on the land. I cannot say whether he is veering 
towards Fascism or not. Decidedly he, too, is a dictator. 
Not for one moment during luncheon does the President 
fail to rivet my earnest attention and that of his guests 
with his animated conversational power. I feel all the 
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time that I am in the presence of a statesman of tremen- 
dous breadth of vision and of tireless energy. 

Towards the end of the meal the President delivers an 
address in the course of which he says that the splendid 
manner in which our flight has been carried out as the 
result of a most detailed preparation and a meticulously 
perfect system of organisation, has made a profound 
impression on the American people. It is the first time, 
he says, in the history of aviation that an enterprise of 
such magnitude has been planned and carried out in a 
systematic manner. He would like the Italian squadron 
to make a longer stay in order to give an opportunity to 
the extraordinary number of mayors of cities and indi- 
viduEds who had expressed to him their desire to be able 
to show their esteem for the Atlantic flyers. He adds 
that for a long time there has been a wonderful sympathy 
of sentiment between America and Italy, a sympathy 
which the Atlantic flight has considerably consolidated. 
In conclusion he says that this very evening he will send 
a telegram to the King of Italy to express his personal 
gratification and that of the United States for the visit 
of the Italian air squadron. 

In reply to the President’s generous tribute I thank 
him for his enthusiastic appreciation of the flight of the 
Italian squadron, and I assure him that the memory of 
the greeting accorded to us by the great people of the 
United States will never fade from our memory, and that 
the traditional friendship between the two peoples has 
been consolidated by our flight. In conclusion I request 
the President to accept the gold medal of our expedition 
as a memento. 

We say good-bye to the President after the meal and 
call upon the Secretary of War, the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, and Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of 
Commerce, We subsequently meet the other officers of 
the squadron who have been guests at a luncheon given 
in their honour at the Carlton Hotel by the Overseas 
Writers’ Club. We all go to the green hill overlooking 
the city, where the heroes of the Great War sleep, and 
place a wreath of laurel on the monument to the Unknown 
American Soldier. 
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Later on Signor Rosso gives a reception in our honour 
in the Italian Embassy, at which the leading citizens and 
diplomatic representatives of the United States and the 
British, Japanese and Argentine Ambassadors are present. 

In the evening 480 guests are seated at a dinner given 
in our honour at the Country Club by the Senator 
Swanson, the Secretary of the Navy. After dinner there 
is dancing on the terrace. At midnight a special train 
takes us to New York. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

NEW YORK’S TRIBUTE TO AIR-MARSHAL BALBO 

J ULY 2ist. This is the day which New York is 
dedicating to the honour of the Atlantic fliers. It 
IS an old-time custom of the metropolis to give a 
special ovation to those who have fulfilled a great under- 
taking. The most modern of cities is equally ready to 
give a Roman triumph to Americans and to foreigners. 
The victorious culmination of the enterprise occurred in 
New York. And in staging this ovation, which is at once 
both a religious ritual and a celebration, in which thou- 
sands and thousands of citizens take part with their 
typical enthusiasm, New York seems to be reverting to 
the traditions of that other great city which in wemth, 
prestige and power was its prototype in the days of 
antiquity — ^mother Rome. 

But very seldom in bygone years has New York 
accorded such a triumph of such splendour and magni- 
tude to any cause or to any individual as she has given 
the Italian air squadron. All the newspapers unani- 
mously assert that the only ovation that can stand com- 
parison with it was that which greeted the American 
troops on their return from the war in 1919. As for our- 
selves we have been somewhat overwhelmed and dazed 
by the reception that Broadway gave us. I don’t think 
that ever in my life have I witnessed such a wonderful 
display of popular enthusiasm. 

A long line of motor-cars has pulled up in front of our 
hotel in Park Avenue. It is 11.30 a.m. They number 
100 in all. I enter the first in the queue with the Italian 
ambassador, Augusto Rosso, Mr, Generoso Pope and 
Captain Calo carrying the colours of the squadron. Then 
the 100 cars dash at the tremendous speed of from forty to 
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forty-five miles an hour across Forty-seventh Street, Fifth 
Avenue and Sixth Avenue, and then in the shadow of 
the monster buildings that stretch along the harbom 
on the Hudson towards the wharves where we see sil- 
houetted the massive bulk of our Rex at her moorings, 
while flags are floating gaily and sirens are making an 
infernal din all along the waterfront. Skirting the harbour 
all the time, we reach the green open space of the 
Battery. This famous salient which Manhattan has 
driven towards the ocean is the starting-point of the 
procession that is to escort us through Broadway to 
the City Hall. 

Battery Square has a somewhat old-world atmosphere 
about it which harks back to the early centuries of the 
Dutch settlers when New York was known as New 
Amsterdam. Surrounded by small houses which the 
skyscrapers that bulk up behind them dwarf into insig- 
nificance, it looks seaward towards the Statue of Liberty 
where the green salty waters of the ocean meet the yellow 
currents of the Hudson. On the verge of the sea there 
still stand the venerable ruins of the ancient fortress with 
the Dutch artillery of the sixteenth century. Perhaps 
these rather blighted-looking flower-beds and these 
mouldering trees date back also to that remote period. 

The citizens of New York like to start from the Battery 
for the great demonstrations which make the vast artery 
of traffic their objective, as though to present a panorama 
of the progress^ of their triumphant civilisation through- 
out the centuries from their remote and humble begin- 
nings. For us Italians this old-world green patch has a 
peculiar sentimental appeal. According to tradition, it 
was at the Battery, in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, that Giovanni Verazzono, the great Florentine 
pioneer, got his first footing in America. He was the first 
European to touch the island of Manhattan and to sail 
up the Hudson. 

Broadway debouches from the Battery— Broadway, 
the very name of which sjnnbolises all over the world the 
dazzling brilliance, the wealth and the hectic life of New 
York — ^Broadwa,y, the dream of all those who leave their 
humble cabins in quest of a chimerical wealth — ^Broad- 
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way, which conjures up visions of gold, glorjr and gaiety 
— Broadway, a synonymous term for prosperity. 

The procession of cars is on the move. In the one 
behind mine is General Pellegrini with the Italian- 
American judge, Mr. Freschi, General Nolan and Admiral 
Stirling ; in the third are Lieutenant-Colonel Longo and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cagna with the Air Attache. And in 
every car that follows is one member from the crews of 
the squadron. Ahead of us is the band of the 70th 
Regiment, a composite company of sailors and harbour 
officials and a troop of mounted police. The procession 
of motor-cars is flanked on either side by another troop 
of police. 

The elevated railway is literally swarming with people. 
Heads emerge from every window along our route. The 
sidewalks are congested with a tide of humanity as we 
move along at a walking pace. We are now out of the 
Battery area, and are entering the region of the lofty 
skyscrapers, which seem to stab the clouds. Every win- 
dow on every floor of these mammoth structures is packed 
with spectators. A bright sun gleaming in a cloudless 
sky lights up the festive scene. And a never-ending 
blend of the raucous sounds of sirens, klaxons and steam 
whistles vies with the cheering of millions in voicing 
America’s welcome to us. Tricolour flags are waving 
from every window and from the roofs of the skyscrapers, 
and multicoloured bunting floats everywhere in festoons 
in the faint July breeze. And the air is dark with never- 
ending showers of confetti and shredded paper — a verit- 
able blizzard of multicoloured snow which completely 
covers the pavement, and lies an inch deep on the roofs 
and bonnets of the motor-cars. 

Now we are passing through Wall Street, the world’s 
most important business centre — W all Street, into whose 
cellars has converged all the gold of Europe. It is a 
narrow dark street on which the sun never shines. 
Yonder is the famous exchange, which has seen gigantic 
fortunes amassed and dissipated-meteors that flash in 
the sky, and vanish without leaving a trace. At its win- 
dows are standing, bare-headed, and wildly cheering and 
waving flags, long-faced and hawk-eyed Americans, men 
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to whom time is money, and money the most important 
thing on earth. Even they have abandoned to-day their 
gloomy offices, their typewriters and their telephones, 
and are joining their countrymen in extending a welcome 
to us. 

In the Italian quarter through which the procession 
next winds slowly, the people greet us in the language of 
our native land. Every grade of Italian society and every 
part of the kingdom of Italy from the Alps to Sicily, are 
represented in the crowd along the sidewalks, at every 
window and on the roofs of the houses. We are now 
among our own people, who let themselves go in a more 
ebullient fashion than the Americans. There is more 
volubility and more frenzied gesticulation than we 
encountered hitherto. And many eyes are moist, and 
many voices tremble with emotion. We are among the 
poor people of Little Italy who have impressed on a large 
area of New York the colourfulness, the garb and the 
atmosphere of their native summer clime — a poor people 
whom the craving for sunshine, open air and human 
society induces to swarm on the pavements in front of 
their homes. Beloved, kindly and picturesque folk of 
my native land, too often the butt of thoughtless tourists 
who find a theme for their jejune jokes in the mannerisms, 
the habits and the outlook of Little Italy ! 

Groups of workmen whose backs are bent with toil, 
tired-looking mothers, girls dressed in gaily-coloured 
cotton frocks, and babies with bright brown eyes. The 
squadron's flag waves before their eyes as we pass along, 
a flag that is a token of victory, a s 3 mibol of revival. iUl 
eyes are focused on this little flag on which the sunlight 
flashes as it floats in the breeze. Then hands are raised 
in greeting, the hard hands of workmen who have toiled 
for decades in a foreign land. Women and children join 
in the tumultuous welcome. A workman surrounded by 
a bevy of children and carr 3 dng one on his left arm, points 
to the little ones with his free arm, and shouts aloud to 
me: "These are Mussolini’s children.” I give him a 
smiling nod which tells him that my heart re-echoes his 
sentiment. Our procession continues to advance between 
two lines of people where the same scenes of enthusiastic 
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welcome are repeated again and again. I feel that in the 
hands that are raised there is the symbolism of a sacred 
rite. It is not me they are saluting — ^it is our country, 
whose unworthy representative I am. These Italians 
know that we have faced the dark ocean, traversed the 
skies of two continents and run the constant risk of death 
in order to meet them and to consolidate and make a 
greater and more glorious nation of ocean-divided Italy, 
They krxow that we are the winged messengers of the 
great_ chief who has relieved their lot and enhanced their 
prestige in America, who has given them a new dignity 
and a new sense of their own worth, and made the whole 
world respect them. They are thinking of the future — 
of the days when their children will face the battle of life, 
and will not be regarded as mere beasts of burden by the 
powerful and the wealthy. They see their children’s 
children holding posts of honour in the great metropolis 
which, until very recently, placed them on a level with the 
Chinese and the negroes. Farewell, little Italy ! May this 
day that we dedicate to you be the beginning of even 
more happy days ! 

We have halted before the City Hall, on the tree- 
shaded square along the four sides of which the troops 
who have escorted us are drawn up. The City Hall is a 
building which dates back to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and its elegant contours are in strange 
contrast with the lofty severe silhouettes of the sky- 
scrapers around it. It was here that George Washington 
wrote his first message to the American Congress, it was 
here that he guided the first tottering footsteps of the 
infant republic, it was here that he drew up the famous 
treaties which guaranteed its integrity and independence. 
Its bourgeois-gentlemanly, statesman-soldierly atmos- 
phere still clings around it. There is something majestic 
about the little room whose modest furniture comprises 
among other things Washington’s writing-desk, and whose 
walls are adorned with the portraits of the statesmen who 
along with him and in subsequent years founded and 
consolidated the United States of America — ^portraits of 
austere, grim-looking, puritanical pioneers. In the Aider- 
men’s Hall is assembled the City Council, presided over 
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by Mayor O’Brien. In the centre are assembled the 
hundred ocean fliers. 

There is a tremulous note of emotion in O’Brien’s voice 
as he welcomes us on behalf of the 7,000,000 inhabitants 
of the metropolis, of whom over 1,000,000 are Italians, 
He says that from this point of view New York can 
consider itself as the biggest Italian city in the world. 
” You gave us a unique and extraordinary display,” he 
adds, ” when your squadron flew along the Hudson, over 
Manhattan and Brooklyn and anchored in Jamaica Bay. 
We offered up thanks to God then that your twenty-four 
flying-boats arrived without accident and gave such 
extraordinary proof of consolidated effort, organisation 
and skill. And in extending to you a welcome on behalf 
of the people of New York, we have in our minds the two 
other great Italians, Marconi and Columbus. Columbus 
discovered America, but you have found a new way of 
linking America and Italy, and you have discovered it 
by carrying out the greatest aerial enterprise that the 
world has ever seen. You have stated that you had just 
been fulfilling the instructions of your leader, Mussolini. 
We are exceedingly grateful to him for this great proof 
of his friendship, and we request that you will convey to 
him our cordial greetings and our gratitude.” 

At the end of his speech he pins on my tunic the gold 
medal which the city of New York awards to deeds of 
valour. 

_ I thank the mayor and through him the city which has 
given us such a hospitable reception. I assure him, how- 
ever, that the success of the ocean flight has not been 
due to us, but to the New Italy of Mussolini, and to the 
humble mechanics who have made our flying-boats, lowly 
men belonging to that very stock which the mayor 
praised in his speech — a stock to which all of us present 
felt honoured in belonging. I emphasise the Duce’s 
injunction that we should convey to America a message 
of esteem from the New Italy, and add that we have 
another task to fulfil — ^the task of conveying to him the 
news oi the great regard which the American people have 
for him. We shall tell him that in America we felt as 
much at home as if we were on our own native soil. I 
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make a brief survey of the feats of those pioneers of 
aviation who thirty years ago undertook the first experi- 
ments in aviation in America. I speak of Wiley Post, 
who at the moment is carrying out alone a flight round 
the world. In conclusion I express the view that the 
spiritual brotherhood engendered by linking up the ends 
of the earth is the only way of restoring peace on a 
permanent basis. 

Officially, the ovation is now over. But another great 
demonstration awaits the members of the squadron as 
they appear on the large staircase which leads to the 
square. As_ we drive away quickly, the air is still 
vibrating with the echoes of the plaudits of the en- 
thusiastic crowd. 

In the afternoon we have to face another demonstra- 
tion. The Italian Consulate has taken steps to carry my 
request that all the receptions which the different sections 
of my hospitable countrymen had organised for us should 
be amalgamated. The original programme included 
dinners, receptions and visits organised by the leading 
patriotic and charitable institutions of New York. If 
we had acceded to the wishes of the millions of Italians 
in the metropolis, fifteen days would not have been 
enough for us. And so there will be only one great 
gathering at Madison Square Bowl on July i8th and one 
dinner on July 21st. 

There are, according to a rough computation, 200,000 
people assembled for the reception to be_ held in the 
biggest hall in the United States. Big as it is, it is inade- 
quate to accomodate more than half of them. The others 
have to content themselves with standing outside the 
huge amphitheatre. They see us pass in, and afterwards 
join in the bursts of applause. 

Once more we traverse the route from the hotel and 
over Brooklyn Bridge to Long Island. Wflien at the head 
of my boys I enter the hall, it is already crowded with 
people. Thousands of flags mark the rally-points in the 
haU for the various societies of three states — New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut. This is the region over 
which the official jurisdiction of Signor Grossardi ejrtends. 
With the aid of the vice-consul, Signor Spinelli, he has 
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undertaken the task of organising this mammoth re- 
union. 

As we are entering the hall we are flanked by two lines 
of girls dressed in white, who scatter flowers m our path, 
while several bands play Italian national airs and the 
people cheer and wave little flags. The girls give a splash 
of colour amid the sombre garb of the multitude. The 
war veterans are wearing Alpini caps and cockades. We 
pass along the flower-strewn carpet amid this carnival of 
music and cheering. The squadron, looking very im- 
pressive in white uniforms with gold braid, is drawn up 
in square formation around me on a lofty balcony in the 
centre of the amphitheatre. Immediately we are greeted 
with a tremendous outburst of applause, punctuated with 
cheers for Italy and Mussolini. After about half an hour 
of this tumultuous orgy of acclamation, silence falls on 
the assembly, and an Italian priest. Father Arcesi, the 
pastor of an Italian church in Brooklyn, invokes God’s 
blessing on Italy, on the Duce and on the young aviators 
who have flown the Atlantic. A blend of deep emotion 
and mystic enthusiasm pervades the vast audience as 
they listen to the priest’s words, uttered in a voice 
trembling with emotion. 

When the priest has sat down, loud-speakers announce 
that I am about to make a speech. Radio-telegraphic 
installations have been set up on the balcony in order to 
insure that my words will be heard all over the world. 
I find it almost impossible to control the wild beating of 
my heart and the deep emotion of my soul at this moment, 
as I realise that beyond the ocean there are 40,000,000 
Italians who are spiritually united with the thousands 
here before me in paying a tribute to their eternal native 
land. 

And now with aU the fervour of my soul I proclaim my 
profession of faith to the vast crowd upon which a sudden 
hush has fallen. 

“ Italians of New York, our comrades, people of my 
race and my faith, with the help of the Almighty the 
Atlantic squadron has attained its great ambition. 
Through the pathways of the skies we are bringing to 
you from Rome to America the greetings of Mussolini. 
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Our forty-eight engines have carried us to you so that 
you may hear in the sky of the metropolis the heart- 
beat of your native land, a heart-beat of steel and 
fire. 

'' Take pride in the fact that you are Italians, my 
exiled fellow-countrymen, and you especially, toilers with 
sturdy arms and honest hearts, because it is in you above 
aU^ others that the Duce centres his affection and his 
pride, you who possess faith, you who have the genius 
and the patience of those at home who have rebuilt 
Rome ! 

“ Mussolini has ended the period of humiliation for 
you. To be an Italian now is something to be proud of. 
Fifty million Italians are continuing their triumphant 
march along the paths of the earth, the sea and the sky 
under the aegis of Rome and under the command of 
your great chief. You are no longer a mere despised 
mob, you are, each of you, units in Italy’s army 
fighting in the cause of civilisation throughout the 
world, 

“ Italians, who are guests of Great America, you have 
been chosen to play a great role for your ancient and 
your new native land. Show your respect for America's 
laws in order to be respected. Honour alike the tricolour 
and the glorious Stars and Stripes. For countless years 
may they float side by side in the breeze, and may nothing 
ever sunder them in future. 

“ I shall soon start with my gallant ocean pilots on 
our flight to Rome, If with the help of God we arrive 
home, I shall tell the Duce that you, Italians of New 
York, have realised fully in America the lofty destiny 
which he is preparing for Italy.” 

The immense audience punctuates my address with 
passionate outbursts of applause. There is an under- 
current of tense emotion in the prolonged acclamation 
which greets my reference to the bad old days of humilia- 
tion and shame for the Italians in America — days of 
humiliation and shame which were ended by the triumph 
of Fascism. And their enthusiasm reaches its culmina- 
tion when I speak of America as the second native land 
of Italian exiles. 
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There is a moment’s lull as Signor Rosso, the Ambassa- 
dor, rises from his seat. He reads a message which I 
intend to despatch to the Duce : 

“ The Italians of New York assembled in a mass 
meeting to receive the message of greeting from the Duce 
which the Italian squadron had brought from one conti- 
nent to the other, reply that they reaffirm their deter- 
mination and pride in showing eternal loyalty to the 
great leader who has restored power, glory and prestige 
to their native land.” 

The message, which is signed also by Signor Rosso 
and Signor Grossardi, is greeted by the audience with 
vociferous applause. 

Then in conjunction with my boys I sing ” Giovinezza.” 
The mighty volume of the voices of the vast audience 
joins us. The strains of the song are next taken up by 
the thousands of Italians outside the amphitheatre, and 
travel on the invisible paths of the ether to the laughing 
shores of Italy, Next comes the American national 
anthem, played by Italian bands distributed in various 
parts of the amphitheatre. 

When we leave the amphitheatre we are greeted by a 
final demonstration of frenzied applause which accom- 
panies us all the way to our hotel. 

A few hours later I send the following telegram to the 
Duce : 

“ I am convinced now that there is no truth in the 
reports about anti-Fascism in America. We have not 
found the faintest trace of anti-Fascism here. During 
the ovations which have been accorded to us by thous- 
ands of our feUow-countrymen and by immense crowds of 
Americans there has never been the slightest discordant 
note. If some negligible anti-Fascist minority still 
exists, it js definitely swamped by the passion for Italian 
nationalism and by the new sense of pride which our 
fefiow-countrymen feel in the glory of your excellency.” 

At the meeting in Madison Square a distinct political 
atmosphere — an atmosphere of passionate Fascism — 
prevails. And when later at the Commodore Hotel the 
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crowded day ends with a banquet at which 4000 people 
are seated, I take the opportunity to explain more fully 
the Fascist objective of the Italian Air Force founded by 
Mussolini. I extol before this representative gathering 
of New York’s Italian colony, the genesis, the aims and 
the hopes of the Revolution. And once more I feel that 
my audience has joined me in a spiritual fusion with 
Fascist Italy triumphant from the Alps to Sicily under 
the leadership of Mussolini. And my vast audience is 
in sympathy with me. It is carried along by a resistless 
surge of memories of hardships undergone in the past, 
of home-sickness and of pride of race and of unshakeable 
faith in Mussolini’s magic feats for the regeneration of 
Italy. 

At a rather later hour a reception— the last of the 
long series — ^is given to us by the “ Italia-America 
Society ” in the Waldorf-Astoria. Several thousands 
are assembled in the luxurious premises of the mammoth 
hotel, the world’s largest structure of its kind. My boys 
have a very gay time, and dance with unflagging zest 
until well into the small hours. Not being an expert 
dancer I get a bit tired after a while of the fun, and 
quietly slip out with Signor Rosso, the ambassador, and 
a few friends to visit the Neiv York Times offices. As I 
had formerly been a journalist myself I am most curious 
to see the wheels go round in the building which houses 
America’s most influential daily paper — an organisation 
which is the most unique of its kind in the world, I am 
told. I am very well repaid for my visit, as I consider 
that the plant, the organisation of the various depart- 
ments and the despatch system are really marvellous. 
The eighty rotary printing-presses, the three hundred 
linotype machines, and the amazing labyrinth of tele- 
phonic and wireless apparatuses hold me spellbound. 
There are a great many Italians among the army of 
employees of the New York Times. As I look at my 
countrymen working earnestly and efficiently in the 
various departments, my conviction deepens that there 
is not a single big American enterprise in which Italians 
do not play a very important role. An Italian permits 
me to sit at his linotype machine, and is amused at my 
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performance as an amateur compositor. I also go through 
the stereotype department with another Italian, and 
thence to the pits where the latest types of rotary presses 
are embedded — mammoth machines which do not stop 
for a second even when fresh drums of paper are being 
adjusted. 

Wiley Post, the famous American aviator, who has 
just completed his northern trip round the world in 
seven days, is expected to arrive in New York during 
the night of July 22nd. He encountered fog, adverse 
winds and gales during the course of his trip, in which he 
flew over the desert regions of Siberia and Alaska. An 
accident which befell him en route did not depress him 
or make him desist from his attempt. My boys are 
anxious to get an opportunity of paying a tribute to him 
on the successful conclusion to his lightning flight. 

I have made arrangements in advance to be at Floyd 
Bennett Airport towards midnight to meet him. Unfor- 
tunately, now that all the ofiicial receptions are over, I 
have dispensed with the escort of police motor-cyclists 
who had hitherto kept the way clear for me through the 
traffic. The result is that my car is hopelessly held up 
in the congestion on the streets of Brooklyn, entailed by 
the converging of the thousands of vehicles upon the 
airport. Consequently I decide to postpone my meeting 
with Wiley Post until morning. 

Sunday morning, July 23rd. I meet Wiley Post at 
his hotel. I congratulate him on having added another 
record to the annals of aviation, and contend that he has 
reached the extreme limit of rapid flight that is humanly 
possible. Post looks anything but cheerful, however, and 
tells me that he is not absolutely satisfied with his flight. 
He had hoped to complete his tour in four days. 

He is very enthusiastic about the Italian flight, which 
he asserts is a masterpiece of organisation and discipline. 
He visualises it as the pioneer step towards inter- 
continental aerial communications in the very near 
future. He tells me that foreign aviators consider me 
as Jheir leader. Italian aviation, according to Post’s 
estimate, leads the world. Our conversation in the 
magnificent foyer of the Roosevelt Hotel attracts the 
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attention of the film and Press photographers, who focus 
their cameras on us from every angle. The American 
Press regards my heart-to-heart conversation with Post 
as a proof of the sincere solidarity and camaraderie that 
prevail among the ocean-fliers of all nations. 

This being Sunday morning, all the members of the 
squadroii go to Mass together, as we did at Chicago and 
at Reykjavik. We are invited to attend a special Mass 
offered up for us at St. Patrick’s Cathedral by Bishop 
Carroll, acting on behalf of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
New York, at the moment unavoidably absent from the 
city. When in foreign countries I am particularly anxious 
not only to show our respect for the Catholic religion, 
which is the ancient creed of our country, but also to 
emphasise the rigorous observance of its tenets by our 
soldiers. 

I accept Bishop Carroll’s invitation, and set out for 
the cathedral with my officers in full uniform. We find 
the beautiful church, whose steeples soar heavenward in 
the heart of Fifth Avenue, densely crowded. Father 
Robotti delivers a sermon in the course of which he 
warmly welcomes the Italian aviators to the cathedral 
and ofers up prayers for our safe return to Rome. As 
we leave the church we are greeted by a tremendous 
extempore ovation from the vast crowd outside, which 
effectively blocks up aU traffic for some time, along the 
most elegant and busiest street in New York. 

The speedy overhauling of our flying-boats, which has 
been supervised by the mechanical experts among our 
crews, is now completed. All the machines have been 
refuelled, and if the weather permits, we shall take off 
to-morrow, July 24th, in the direction of Shediac and 
ShoM Harbour for our second flight across the ocean. 
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J ULY 24th. I am awake at dawn. We career rapidly 
through the streets of the city. The police on 
motor-cycles clear the way for us with their shrill 
klaxons. The news of our imminent departure was 
known throughout New York, and attracted enormous 
crowds along the route to the Floyd Bennet Airport, 
despite the earliness of the hour. Outside the " Ambas- 
sador ” we find the usual crowd of Italian labourers who 
have never abandoned the precincts of the hotel since our 
arrival. Motor-cars are speeding along the streets leading 
to Brooklyn — streets now becoming almost familiar to 
us. As we approach the airport, we see that it is black 
with people. Motor-cars in thousands parked in long 
parallel hnes ; police on horseback ; crowds along the 
railings and swarming over the sand-dunes ; the landing- 
stage packed with the more privileged spectators. I pass 
between two lines of marines, who present arms. We say 
farewell, and promise to return to America next year to 
unveil the Roman column which the Duce is presenting 
to Chicago. On the big motor-launch which takes me 
to my fijing-boat are the representatives of the American 
Army and Navy, as well as Signor Rosso, Signor Grossardi 
and Mr. Pope, who did so much towards maldng our 
reception in New York such an outstanding success, as 
well as Lino, Nello and Pio, our faithful friends, who 
have dealt with thousands and thousands of telegrams, 
and who have so tactfully handled our numerous visitors 
and the irrepressible multitudes of enthusiastic admirers 
and autograph-hnnters. 

_ When we are within a few yards of the flying-boats a 
dinghy draws up alongside us to take me aboard. Just 
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at that moment we get a bulletin saying that there is 
fog at Shediac, but we hope it will lift. A few strokes 
of the oars and we are on my ship. 

Signor Freedi, of the Popolo d’ Italia, is my guest. We 
chat about Italy and the personal interest which the 
Duce has shown in my comrades and myself. While we 
are chatting a motor-launch makes towards us with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Infante, the commander of the base 
and head of our telegraphic and radio-telephonic services 
in America, on board. When he is within hearing he 
calls out : ” There is still fog at Shediac.” 

Ah, well ! We must only wait. An hour passes — a 
long hour on this stretch of swamp on which the July 
sun beats down fiercely. Cagan suggests breakfast — a 
suggestion with which I cordially concur. The breakfast 
baskets provided by the ” Ambassador ” are truly 
marvellous. There is food for twenty in that basket. 
I take some fruit and cheese and a glass of beer, and I 
make a present of the rest of the contents of my basket 
to the boatmen who have brought me alongside the I-Balb. 

The hour passes, we learn that the fog is lifting at 
Shediac, Kimball advises us not to start on the route 
to Shediac, as to-morrow conditions are sure to improve, 
I know that my boys are anxious to be off, but there is 
no reason in running risks. I give orders to disembark. 
The crews pull wry faces. The idea of returning to New 
York does not appeal to them. They regard it as a sort 
of anti-climax. However, I have definitely decided that 
no unnecessary risks are to be run, and tell them so. 

” It seems as though we shall be forced to postpone 
our departure once again as we did at Orbetello and 
Reykjavik,” says Longo to me. ” And had we not had 
patience at Orbetello and at Reykjavik, we would have 
come to grief. It is all for the best.” 

Despite Longo's optimistic vein, however, I feel ill at 
ease. I return to the hotel and throw myself on the bed 
in a vain effort to sleep. As usual on the eve of a flight 
I suffer from insomnia. 

In the afternoon I telephone to my wife and children 
and send off a number of telegrams. Later on I take a 
stroll in mufti with Pellegrini and another friend to see 
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the “ Empire State Building,” the world's biggest 
sky-scraper. There is a service of three lifts running at 
a dizzy speed from the street level to the roof, a distance 
of over 1200 feet. We gaze in rapture at the magnificent 
panorama beneath us, as we drink a glass of the diluted 
hogwash which Americans cynically call ” near beer.” 
The skyline merges into a haze away towards Long 
Island, but the fog is lifting in the direction of the Hudson, 
which is swept by a land breeze Between the two 
majestic expanses of water New York stretches away 
towards the broad lagoon which a slender chain of islands 
protects against the fury of the ocean. 

The topmost storeys of the sky-scrapers seem to assume 
pallid watery tints and to become more and more cloudy 
and unreal as they merge into the hazy sky. Unfortun- 
ately I am awakened from my reverie by a host of 
autograph-hunters who have recognised me, and are now 
swarming around on the roof. 

Imme^ately after dinner I retire to bed. 

July 25th, Dawn. There are fewer people to see us 
off to-day, as I had taken steps to have the rumour 
widely circulated that I would not start before to-morrow. 
The result is that we gst fat more qmckly from the hotel 
to the anchorage, and we are aboard without loss of time. 
The wind is blowing from the land. For the first time 
since we left OrbeteUo I do not lead the take-off, owing 
to the arrangement of our moorings. I want to avoid 
protracted preliminary evolutions on the anchorage. I 
give instructions to a green, a red and a black platoon 
to take off, and to cruise around in the air until my turn 
comes. So up they go, and wheel over the surface of the 
water while they wait for me. And now I take off. Our 
second ocean flight has started. 

We are in the air. It is 8.13 a.m. by local time, and 
2.13 pm. by Greenwich. 

We take a wide circular sweep to the left over our base. 
Beneath us is the yellowish peninsula of Floyd Bennet. 
Twelve American aeroplanes are circling in the air above 
the anchorage as an escort, while our squadron is getting 
into line for its flight. 

We skirt the coast of Long Island, and see the level 
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expanse of the Atlantic which reflects tts .taTOlin. 
of the July snn. As we procee^ the surfte oWoeZ 
become more ^ed, and at Montdnck Point, winch is 
the last peak of Long Island, the waves are crashing in 
foam on the beach. And iww the snn has disappeared 
beneath a cnrt™ of ffey fog, while vfeibiUty poor. 
Yonder is Block Island with its lighthouse. We are 
nearing land again — the rectangular projection on which 
stands the town of Newport. We swerve -seawardt: and 
at 3.46 p.m. are flying over Gay Head, an??an identify 
its red tower which is marked on onr chart. We pass the 
broad expanse of Providence Bay, dotted with ragged 
reefs, projecting over the surface of the water in such 
weird formations that one would fancy a great stretch 
of land had given way before a sudden onslaught of the 
ocean. We pass over the graceful little group of the 
Elizabeth Islands in Buzzards Bay whose shores are 
degply indented and whose surface is smooth as that of 
an inland lake. Another swerve landwards to cut across 
the long promontory shaped like the horns of an ox, and 
so past the little village of Provincetown. The clouds 
are descending lower and lower, as we fly at an altitude 
of 150 feet over wooded hills dotted with country man- 
sions and intersected with tiny lakes. Unfortunately 
we are rolling at such a terrific rate that our attention 
is diverted from the beautiful landscape unfolding before 


our eyes. 

As we approach Massachusetts Bay the sky grows 
darker. Presently the rain comes down in torrents. 
Although our altitude is only 150 feet, we cannot see the 
water any longer. I make towards the coast pf Boston 
as I want to avoid a course which is rather difficult for 
our squadron to negotiate. But our plight is still worse 
as we enter the inlet at the base of which is the famous 
American city whose name is inseparably linked with 
memories of the War of Independence. Although we 
are over the harbour now, we cannot see the city. A 
watery light is diffused over us through the rain-clouds. 
A ratW strong gale is blowing, but we are not ^ 

We know that the disturbance is merely 
fly onwards we note that the coast-line is dotted 
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little towns. This is one of the most densely-populated 
regions in America. 

Now we can only discern the faintest outlines of the 
foam-capped sea. The city of Salem is hidden by a 
black rain-cloud. We are now over Cape Ann, a long, 
triangular promontory driving boldly into the ocean. 
Here, as we had foreseen, the rain ceases, and we emerge 
from the stormy belt. The clouds are scurrying in defeat 
across the sky. There are at first fitful gleams of sunshine, 
as the grey masses roll away and vanish, but very soon 
we are sailing along through an azure sky, and revert 
once more to our prearranged route. 

But just as the weather looks more cheerful, other 
troubles begin. Aramu informs me that he is using up 
an inordinate amount of petrol. I enquire about the 
number of revolutions and the temperature of his engines. 
Nothing amiss with either. I then have a long discussion 
about the trouble with Pezzani in the tunnel of the 
I-Balb. When I say discussion I mean that we exchange 
views by scrawling notes quickly on scraps of paper. 
Pezzani says that Aramu must be making a mistake, as 
he took aboard an extra tin yesterday after the trial 
start to which we subjected his machine, in view of his 
trouble in taking off at Reykjavik. That trial, which 
entailed starting with an abnormally heavy cargo, went 
ofi most successfully. 

I send the following radio message to Aramu : " Alight, 
refuel, and start again without wasting a minute.” 

But our troubles do not end here. I get a message 
from Gallo that he has to make an enforced descent as 
he is using up too much oil. Once more I leave the 
pilot’s cabin, and hold a consultation with Pezzani in 
the tunnel. The conversation, as before, is conducted on 
scraps of paper. Pezzani, who is generally unerring in 
his judgments, writes : " The lids of the tins have not 
been properly screwed down.” When I get to Shediac, 
and inquire into the cause of this accident, Pezzani's 
view will be proved to be only too correct. Meanwhile 
I must instruct Gallo also to alight. These mishaps, 
trivial as they may seem, mar my enjoyment of the view 
of the picturesque coast of Maine and of the Bay of 
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Fundy. Aramu’s machine alights at Portland and 
Gallo’s in an anchorage belonging to the American Navy, 
and both resume their flight with all possible speed. 

The coast of Maine is bordered by a labyrinth of small 
islands which serve as breakwaters to beautiful pro- 
montories of the mainland, or enclose little bays with 
deep water rivalling Capri in their azure clearness. Then 
there are pine-clad hills dotted with chalets and villas 
in front of which meadow-lands and pastures sweep 
gracefully down to the sea. And there are also small boats 
riding at anchor at tiny slipways. We fly over an arm 
of the sea which is enclosed between the mainland and 
Grand Manan Island at the mouth of the Bay of Fundy, 
We are just about to enter Canadian skies. 

I send the following wireless message to President 
Roosevelt : "Now that the Atlantic squadron of Italy 
is saying farewell to the United States, and is crossing 
the frontier, my thoughts and those of my men turn 
gratefully to the President of this great and noble 
country, which had treated us with such hospitality and 
cordial friendship.” I also send messages to General 
Dern, Secretary of War, to Admiral Swanson, Secretary 
of the Navy, and to the mayors of New York and Chicago. 

The Bay of Fundy, whose bright placid expanse 
spreads out before us, is scarcely ruffled by the breeze. 
Leaving behind us on the left a village named London- 
derry, we pass right up this magnificent gulf as far as 
Cape Maringonin, and the beautiful rocky peninsula, on 
which sits astride the ancient colonial city of St. John, 
the capital of New Brunswick. 

We are now within twenty-five miles of Shediac when 
we run into a particularly nasty patch of rain-cloud, and 
are buffeted by squalls, but the sky is again of azure blue, 
as Shediac with its low-lying green coast stands out 
against the horizon. I pass at an altitude of 150 feet 
above Dr. Webster’s villa, and see the cannon on the 
meadow that stretches in front of the hall door. I lead 
the squadron in a wide circle around the shores of the 
little bay. Then my platoon gracefully glides towards 
the surface of the water and comes to anchor amidst a 
curtain of white foam. Captain Campanelli comes nex . 
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I stay on board my machine until Aramu arrives, after 
which I go ashore. Gallo is still flying, but he will be 
here presently. The other twenty-two machines have 
alighted and are moored. 

I see on the landing-stage Signor Petrucci, the consul. 
Dr. Webster and Mayor Sormani in the centre of a merry 
throng of villagers. The mayor asks me to cut a ribbon 
spanning the beginning of the street leading to the city, 
which has been renamed Balbo Street ! I kiss the baby 
who hands me the scissors, and the little ceremony 
completed, we have a pleasant, homely tea in Mrs 
Webster’s delightful drawing-room. 

Later on, while holding our usual meeting, in a shady 
nook of the park, to make arrangements for to-morrow's 
flight, we hear the droning of engines overhead. We 
look up. It is Gallo flying above us. Now he is alighting. 
Well, that is good. Now I can enjoy dinner in peace 
and have a good sleep afterwards. I have now 119 men 
with me at Shediac. My human freight has increased 
by leaps and bounds. At New York we took with us two 
film photographers, eight developers, six civilian work- 
men, two engineers, Torre and Marescalchi and two 
mechanics. We have travelled 730 miles at the rate of 
about 127 miles an hour in five hours and forty-two 
minutes. 

Unfortunately my sleep in Dr. Webster’s house is 
fitful and broken. At dawn Cagna brings me a weather 
report from Baumann, who is aboard the Alice, to the 
effect that we shall start this very morning, July 26th, 
the tenth stage of our flight. 

I say farewell to my hosts and express the hope that 
I shall see them soon in Italy. Then we dash for the 
landing-stage where we get a rousing send-ofll from our 
Canadian friends, and from the Canadian aviators who have 
turned up with two flying-boats to wish us God-speed. 

I take some time to puzzle out the correct time. It 
is 11.30 a.m. Greenwich time, 12.46 p.m. by Rome and 
9.46 a.m. by Shediac, which has a special local summer- 
time of its own. Well, we start at 12.42 p.m. Greenwich 
mean_ time. The beautiful Canadian bay gives our 
machines ample scope for manoeuvring, and for this 
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reason we take off with the maximum of speed and ease. 

It is a splendid day. The sky is clear overhead. A 
delightful calm broods over air and sea with a faint 
suggestion of a zephyr from the south-west. We are 
speeding along magnificently. Now we are just flying 
over Prince Edward Island, and making towards the 
extreme point of Cape Breton, where I am told many 
thousands of Italians have settled. We pass along the 
shores of Northumberland Strait, with its deeply indented 
coastline in which the sea has waged its warfare of erosion 
since time immemorial. 

At I p.m. the I-Rovi signals for permission to alight, 
as its water pump is out of gear. Well, it cannot be 
helped. The machine alights at Cape Traverse, about 
fifty miles from Shediac. I run over the list of spare 
parts belonging to us at Shediac. I see that it includes 
an engine. Accordingly I send the following message to 
Campanelli, who is at Shediac : 

" Machine I-Rovi moored near Cape Traverse facing 
Victoria. It seems to have met with damage to the 
water pump of its rear engine. If the flying -boats be- 
longing to the Canadian police are still at Shediac ask 
them to fly with you to Victoria and get the required 
spare parts. Keep in touch with me through the 
medium of the Alice” 

A reply comes very promptly. Captain CampaneUi has 
intercepted our message, and is already en route for Cape 
Traverse with a Canadian machine. 

Although this trouble is got over more quickly than I 
had hoped, I am rather preoccupied. These accidents 
are rather unfortunate. Have we been unduly hasty in 
overhauling the machines at New York ? We have 
already done 100 hours' flight, and we still have the 
Atlantic before us. But if other accidents had occurred, 
as they would have but for our rapid overhauling of the 
machines at New York, how would we have been able to 
carry on ? I find myself wondering if ifl-luck is beginning 
to dog us. Is not my projected flight to Italy rather 
rash ? 
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reason we take off with the maximum of speed and ease. 

It is a splendid day. The sky is clear overhead. A 
delightful calm broods over air and sea with a faint 
suggestion of a zephyr from the south-west. We are 
speeding along magnificently. Now we are just flying 
over Prince Edward Island, and making towards the 
extreme point of Cape Breton, where I am told many 
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shores of Northumberland Strait, with its deeply indented 
coastline in which the sea has waged its warfare of erosion 
since time immemorial. 

At I p.m. the I-Rovi signals for permission to alight, 
as its water pump is out of gear. Well, it cannot be 
helped. The machine alights at Cape Traverse, about 
fifty miles from Shediac. I run over the list of spare 
parts belonging to us at Shediac. I see that it includes 
an engine. Accordingly I send the following message to 
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also welcomed by Major Ourterbridge, the aide-de-camp 
of the Governor of Newfoundland, who is accompanied 
by Mr. Puddester, Secretary of State, Mr, Walsh, Minister 
of Agriculture, Forests and Mines, Mr. Emerson, Minister 
of Justice, and Mr. Wisor, Minister^ of Posts and Tele- 
graphs. They have come from Saint John's to Shoal 
Harbour by special train. The municipal representatives 
invite me to dine with them in their restaurant-car. I 
thank them cordially for their invitation, which I have 
to decline with great regret, as I have arranged to spend 
the eve of the Atlantic flight with my boys. 

The Newfoundland Government Ministers present me 
with a small silver statue of a caribou — ^the aboriginal 
reindeer. I find these Newfoundland people very naive 
and charming. They seem to belong to the pure Anglo- 
Saxon stock which has not become diluted by inter- 
marrying with immigrants from other European races. 
Apparently the very savage desolation of the island has 
made for its racial purity. Decidedly all those around 
us are pure-blooded descendants of the English colonists 
of the fifteenth century. 

I now go aboard the Alice, where I immediately meet 
Baumann. After an exchange of greetings, he gives me 
very vivid details of his experiences. He tells me that 
his trip from Julianehaab on the whaler which we sent 
to relieve him was a very perilous one. The bay was 
blocked up by the breaking of the icefield, while gigantic 
icebergs were drifting from the north. The whaler boldly 
worked her way past the icebergs, and after running the 
gauntlet amongst these formidable obstacles, got to port. 

Our boys had a very difficult time of it during the last 
couple of months, Baumann informs me. Terrible storms 
had swept down on the bleak island from time to time. 
On one occasion an Arctic cyclone demolished the mast 
and antennae of the radio outfit. It took all the stoicism 
and patience of Captain Draghelli to cope with the fierce 
onslaughts of the i^ctic blasts from the ocean. 

Our machines alight without a hitch in Shoal Harbour. 
It is an excellent anchorage for the purpose of alighting 
or taking off, but it is rather extensive and exposed and 
it would be risky to make a long stay here. In broken 
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weather whirlwinds sweep down the sides of the greenish 
blue mountains, making the funnel-shaped inlet of the 
sea on which our flying-boats are moored exceedingly 
treacherous. Shoal Harbour then becomes a regular 
arena where opposing winds tilt at one another. 

The Alice can only accommodate a certain number of 
the crews of the squadron. This accounts for the railway 
carriages which we saw lined up at the wharf. They 
have a restaurant-car attached for our non-commissioned 
officers. Our dining-room is in a hut about 800 yards 
further on up the main road. To get to it we have to 
pass along a pathway specially made for the occasion, on 
both sides of which I am astonished to see several tents. 
I am informed that they have been erected to accommo- 
date people anxious to see us landing and starting. As 
we pass along some of the campers are busily engaged 
cooking in the open. 

Shoal Harbour consists of a group of some twenty 
wooden huts, a tiny pier, alongside which runs a railway 
track, behind which are a telegraph office, a little store 
which sells the most extraordinary assortment of goods, 
and a very small inn, which can accommodate three or 
four travellers at most. The Italian squadron has been 
the means of increasing the number of huts. A petrol 
and oil warehouse and a general store have already 
sprung up as though by magic alongsid.e the pier. There 
is also a local newspaper, incredible as it may seem — and 
a most unique one at that — ^there is only^ one copy pub- 
lished and exposed for scrutiny at the wicket window of 
the telegraph office. An employee who incorporates in 
his own person the functions of editor, sub-editor, 
reporter and circulation manager, sticks up on the wall 
from time to time, scraps of paper containing outstanding 
items of news. And so the inhabitants, if they have any 
wish to do so, can drop in and hear of the happenings 
in the big world. Readers are strictly forbidden, how- 
ever, to fetch home this only available copy of the world’s 
news. 

Incidentally, we discover that this place is really not 
Shoal Harbour, but Clareville. Shoal Harbour is some 
three miles further on. Still, if we have made a mistake. 
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it is not worth our while now to change the name of the 
base. 

The landscape is beautiful, with its stretches of emerald 
green water overhung by hills clad with the typical dwarf 
fir trees of the northern region of America. The tallest 
of these trees is about nine feet high. And yet under the 
pale sky a peculiar inexplicable sadness seems to brood 
over everything — a sadness that reacts on one's spirits. 
The seaboard dong Trinity Bay is extremely long ; you 
have a sort of Norwegian fjord, but without the majesty 
of the lofty Norwegian mountains with their green glens 
and the dazzling glaciers in the background. 

We have a very jolly time together. We laugh and 
joke and sing songs. The hut in which we are assembled 
is a sort of crude local theatre which the commandant of 
the base has adapted to suit our comfort. The kitchen 
is on the stage, and is hidden by the drop curtain. Our 
improvised dining-room is in the pit. A big scroll in 
black letters on a white ground over the entrance to the 
hut runs thus : 

" OldfeUow’s Home." 

This is the first time since our stay at Cartwright that 
we have all met together. We are like a happy family 
that is reunited after having been sundered for a long 
time. It is such a delight to be able to speak at our ease 
and to be free from all conventional formality once more. 
We discuss among ourselves the details of our imminent 
return flight, about which we are naturally very pre- 
occuf)ied. 

This is July 26th. To-morrow we expect Rovis to put 
in an appearance. We shall be busily engaged in refuel- 
ling on the two following days. On July zgth we shall 
be able to leave Shoal Harbour, and on the 30th we shall 
fly from Valentia to Berre, reaching Rome on July 31st. 
This will mean a month for the comj)lete flight. 

But for the moment we are enjoying physical and 
mental relaxation, and see the future through rosy- 
tinted glasses. Pellegrini and myself challenge two of 
the journalists attached to our expedition to a game of 
cards, and take a sound beating in a sporting spirit. Our 
waggish opponents console us by saying that this has 
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been our first and only set-back in American territory. 
We shall have our revenge when we get back to Italy. 

Next morning Rovis arrives. He had left Victoria at 
7.15 a.m., reaching Shoal Harbour at 10.40. He had 
followed alone along our itinerary, from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to Cape Breton and Cabot Strait. He encoun- 
tered dense banks of fog on the southern coast of New- 
foundland, and had splendid weather for the last lap of 
his flight. WeU, so we are all fixed up now and can start 
preparations for our ocean flight. Our boys are very 
busy getting rid of superfluous cargo, with the result that 
when we are starting our total weight will be barely 
ten tons. 

In the course of the past ten days there have been two 
very fierce storms, one of which nearly did for our 
whalers. And just now Shoal Harbour is blanketed with 
fog. For two days running when we awake we see a 
dense bank of mist which covers the whole bay. From 
the deck of the Alice I cannot see my own flying-boat 
that is just 120 feet away. 

The gist of the despatches that we receive during these 
days shows that the authorities at Rome are somewhat 
uneasy about our prospects. Even during our stay in 
New York I had been strongly advised to adopt the 
Azores route. Those in favour of it, some of them very 
earnest and intimate feUow-workers of mme, apparently 
spoke about it to the Duce. They are afraid of the risks 
of fog in the northern route. We, however, have a fairly 
good acquaintance with fog, and our view is that far 
greater risks are entailed by alighting on the Atlantic 
with the long ocean swell which would swamp our fiat- 
bottomed boats. We all agree that until August loth I 
should adhere to my plan for the Irish route, but after 
that date, owing to the shortening days, I should be in 
favour of the Azores. Until August loth we shall have 
sufficient hours of daylight for the flight from_ Shoal 
Harbour to Valentia without running the risk of alighting 
at night. It will mean a flight of 250 miles more than 
the stretch to the Azores, but the extra distance is made 
up for by the help we shall get from the wind, which 
blows fairly steadily throughout the year in the direction 
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of Ireland. To make assurance doubly sure I arrange 
to have the anchorage at Valentia adequately lighted by 
means of a double row of buoys with, electric lights, on 
the chance of our arriving there when night is drawing 
on. I ask General Valle to go to Valentia and to keep in 
constant touch with us. Valle knows the difficulties we 
have to cope with, as he took part in our previous expedi- 
tion. 

We spend the evening in the mess-room of the Alice, 
playing cards. Pellegrini and I win this time against the 
journalists. I do my best to look as unconcerned as 
possible, but I can detect a certain nervousness of ex- 
pression in the eyes of my comrades, which shows that 
they are just as preoccupied as I am about our flight. I 
spend a good while in the chartroom where the meteor- 
ological office is installed, discussing the situation with 
Baumann and with Dr. Di Maio, our brilliant young 
meteorologist. They both agree that the weather is 
definitely unfavourable. Summer is drawing to a close, 
and there is a likelihood of violent storms. Later on 
conditions may improve, but it is all very uncertain. 

To make matters worse, I am feeling ill, but I have no 
time to worry about my health just now. After all, 
illness is a luxury which can only be indulged in when 
one is at leisure, I shall try the effect of aspirin and a 
strict course of dieting for my feverishness. 

July 31st. The outlook is definitely favourable to-day. 
It seems that atmospheric conditions on the ocean have 
decidedly improved. We shall not have ideal weather, 
but we shall be able to fly the ocean without running the 
risk of violent storms. I call a meeting of the pilots, and 
order them to be ready to embark at 3 a.m. I spend 
a sleepless night — my usual vigil on the eve of 
flight. 

The crews are aboard at dawn. Conditions still hold 
good on the Atlantic, but there is a persistence of the 
depression, moving eastwards, which has obtained in 
mid-ocean for the past two days. 

Meanwhile another depression is advancing from Labra- 
dor. If we don’t start to-day we shah, most decidedly be 
weather-bound for two days. What are we to do ? I 
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can read in the eyes of the officers who are leaving the 
Alice for their machines an eagerness to start. Some of 
them urge me not to postpone the flight for another 
day. 

“ Your Excellency,” whispers Longo, ” don’t pay any 
heed to what others suggest to you. Follow your own 
counsel.” 

I decide to wait for the latest weather bulletin, which 
arrives from a whaler about 600 miles off the Irish coast. 
It is indeed a very disconcerting report. 

“ I really don’t know what to advise,” says Baumann, 
as we brood over the report together. “ The situation 
is very uncertain.” 

I scan the meteorological chart carefully, and decide 
that we shall not start to-day. A piercing whistle from 
the Alice's siren, which reverberates all over the bay, 
indicates to my boys that the flight has been postponed. 
I retreat to the cabin, as I cannot bear to see the look of 
disappointment in the eyes of my officers. Cagna follows 
me in a couple of mmutes. 

“ You acted very wisely,” he says in reassuring tones. 
But when I look at him I see that he too is depressed, 
although he is trying to make the best of matters. 

I awake from a very fitful sleep at midday, and look 
out of the window. The flying-boats are being pitched 
about by a violent storm. The anchorage, which had 
been perfectly calm during the previous days, is now in 
a terrific ferment. Foam-capped waves, six feet high, 
are rolling along under the lowering sky. We have to 
reinforce the moorings at the buoys, as our flying-boats 
are pitching and rolling at very dangerous angles. As it 
is impossible to get alongside them with motor-launches, 
our boys have to plunge into the sea when they are within 
about twenty or thirty yards of the machines, clamber 
on board astern, and reinforce the hawsers. 

The reports we get from the Atlantic are steadily 
getting worse. The whalers state that the waves are 
running mountains high. The two submarines also have 
been fearfully buffeted. All the vessels have been forced 
to abandon their positions, and to fly for shelter. 

A whaler, whose radio-telegraphic code is ” Avn,” 
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suddenly ceases to function in the afternoon. It is in charge 
of Major Marini, who had also taken part in our South 
Atlantic expedition. After a couple of hours the “ avd " 
reports once more. We learn that the vessel has been 
seriously damaged, and that the gale has wrecked her 
aerial. 

We lose touch with her again for some time, after 
which, with frequent ominous gaps of silence, she gives 
us very fragmentary scraps of information about the 
increasing violence of the Atlantic storm. Waves are 
sweeping over her bridge, and her engine-room is threat- 
ened any moment with flooding. And then suddenly 
there is no further news from her. The Alice calls again 
and again — all to no purpose. Neither can any other 
vessels nor the stations along the coast get in touch with 
her. 

Night draws on. In vain does our radio send out the 
persistent call : — “ avd,” " avd.” No reply. And 
so the long anxious hours of the night drag on. The 
three letters ” a.v.d.” keep reverberating through my 
brain. At length, with dawn, we learn that the whaler 
had her aerial smashed again by the storm, and that 
owing to the tremendous sea that was running it was 
impossible to repair it. 

I dread to think what might have happened had we 
started yesterday. We would have had to battle first 
with a gale running 65 miles an hour, and afterwards 
with a dense fog as we approached our anchorage at 
Valentia. And my mind goes back to the first stage of 
our South-Atlantic flight, when we encountered a cyclone 
which ended its mad career by wrecking the harbour at 
Algiers, 

_ We must have only patience. Conditions are showing 
signs of improvement. The Atlantic has settled down 
considerably, and the sky is getting clearer in certain 
areas. The Atlantic anti-cyclone of 770 millimetres is 
stretching from the Azores to Ireland with a maximum 
of 773 millimetres at Valentia. In the vicinity of our 
prospective anchorage the wind is moderating, and 
there is a slight sea. We shall have to expect fogs on the 
ocean, but only intermittently, so that, taking every- 
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thing into consideration, the outlook is favourable. 
We are already feeling quite cheerful when we get a report 
from the Irish meteorological office. The fog at Valentia 
lifted at sunset. 

Professor Eredia and General Valle are in favour of 
starting. They say that it is the unusually high pressure 
in Ireland that caused the fog to lift. Baumann swears 
that there will be no fog at Valentia this evening on 
account of the inevitable land breeze. I concur with his 
view. I have unbounded trust in this keen-eyed little 
German scientist, who is so confident in his forecasts. 
I make a bet of a hundred dollars to one with a journalist 
that Baumann is right. And yet despite my trust in 
him, I postpone our flight once more. 

And now we have a swift exchange of telegrams with 
Valentia. The Kerry fishermen fully concur with 
Eredia's forecast. They say that the phenomenon is a 
very familiar one. But supposing they are all mistaken 
in their prophecy ! Well, if I had followed their advice 
I would have made a most successful flight, a regular 
scamper across the ocean, and we would have anchored 
under a beautifully clear sky. But the wraith of a possible 
fog on our arrival in Kerry arises before my mind, 
Vffientia is to the rear of a little island. The anchorage 
is a small sheet of water surrounded by hills with which 
my pilots are not familiar. Alighting in a fog would mean 
disaster, swift and irreparable. 

The high pressure is likely to persist for some days, 
with all the reactions I have already mentioned. We 
must get out of the blind alley into which we have entered. 

I send a radio message to the whalers giving them 
instructions to proceed to the posts which we have 
decided upon in connection with the Azores route. I 
also send details about our prospective change of route 
to the Press, and I write a report to the Duce. I also 
make an appointment with the submarines and the 
BigUeri to meet me in the harbour of St. John’s in 
Newfoundland, where they have to call for fresh pro- 
visions before taking post along the new route. I cannot 
say that the squadron heard my decision with enthusiasm. 
Still, it could not be helped. 
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Next day among a number of other telegrams from 
Rome I received the following one from the Duce : 

“ Now that you have definitely decided upon the 
Azores route, wait patiently for a favourable day 
which, with a countryman’s weather sense, I know 
cannot be far off. Do not be impatient, and do not 
hurry things unduly. The main thing is that you 
should all reach home safely, and I feel confident that 
you will. God-speed your flight. Mussolini.” 

The Duce’s optimism is most opportune. Our plans 
will have all been arranged by August gth. Before that 
date our floating meteorological service will not be in 
full working order. So we have a few days before us. 

Early next day I go by train with twenty officers and 
the journahsts to St. John’s. I feel somewhat depressed, 
but Monelli takes my mind off my trouble by pointing 
out as we speed along historical land-marks dating back 
to the days when the island was called " Helluland,” 
i.e. " Land of the bare rocks,” and to the pioneering 
work of Sir George Calvert, later Lord Baltimore, Richard 
Whithorne, the famous Devon mariner, who was the 
first to travel right through the island, and Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, who landed with the letters patent from Queen 
Elizabeth. On we go amidst hills covered with clumps 
of stunted fir-trees, fjords, lakes and, now and then, a 
house. There is a sameness about the whole landscape 
which becomes very monotonous. 

A few miles before reaching St. John’s we pass by the 
bay in which the Do-X is berthed. At length the train, 
after crawling along for six hours at a snail’s pace, pulls 
up at the capital of Newfoundland. It is truly a beautiful 
town with a distinctly Nordic stamp about it. Its houses, 
made of timber, are for the most part of dazzling white- 
ness, and stretch away from the sea along the slopes of 
the hills. 

The Rrime Minister and other representatives of the 
‘ government of the island are among the large crowd 
% welcomes us with vociferous cheers. It strikes us 
“ * ‘ ry strange that in this remote northern island* 
living conditions are simple almost to primijiye^ 
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ness, the people are very keen on conventional standards 
in ceremonial receptions. The Government represen- 
tatives and all the leading citizens who form the reception 
committee are frock-coated and silk-hatted. Still, this 
convention is a mere veneer which vanishes the moment 
we start chatting. These islanders are charmingly naive 
and natural. 

The Newfoundland Government has issued a series of 
postage-stamps in commemoration of our expedition. 
They are rectangular, and have a typical Labrador 
landscape on a yellow background with the inscription 
underneath “ Labrador — ^the land of gold,” while at the 
top is printed " 1933, General Balbo’s Flight.” The 
stamp is valued at four and a half dollars, and the 
collectors are already very busy raking in as many of 
them as they can lay hands on. 

I have been invited to unveil a shield to a famous 
Newfoundland pioneer. A visit is also arranged for 
to-morrow to Cabot’s Tower, where a new Marconi 
station will be opened. Members of the Government 
will subsequently be present at a luncheon in the hotel, 
which is a splendid building. 

As it is time to have my beard trimmed, I send for a 
barber. He is rather puzzled about tackling it, as he has 
not been in the habit of dealing with beards. These 
sturdy northern people are all clean-shaven. 

In the evening I dine with our sailor boys who tell me 
their experiences. They spent many an anxious night 
cruising amid icebergs with the aid of a searchlight. 
They entered Boston Harbour under such a dense bank 
of fog that the pilot refused to come aboard. The 
consequence was that Della Campana had to take the 
risk of picking his way to his berth in an unknown port 
under weather conditions that made the local pilots 
quail. He went on to tell me of the terrible seas he had 
encountered during the past week. Mountainous waves 
lashed by fierce gales, alternated with fogs which 
descended to the water’s level. 

A steamer, crowded with American tourists, arrives in 
the harbour. The visitors make for the hotel en masse, 
and after a little while a dance is organised, in which the 
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Italian airmen vie with the sailors in their skill and 
physical endurance as interpreters of the mazes of 
tangos and fox-trots. 

The unveiling of the monument takes place next 
morning in a dense fog which presently changes into a 
downpour of rain. We next drive to Cabot's Tower, 
which is on an eminence overlooking the harbour. We 
are enveloped in such a dense blanket of fog that we 
cannot see the hilly road which the car is climbing. When 
we reach the tower, a squat lighthouse, which also serves 
as a Marconi station, I send Signor Marconi a message, 
in which I say that we Italians are proud of the fact 
that their countryman has linked the ends of the world 
together by his wonderful invention. 

From beneath, muffled by the grey haze, come at 
regular intervals the ghostly peals of a fog-bell at the 
entrance to the harbour. In my morbid frame of mind 
I imagine that it is calling on the spirits of the sailors 
who are wandering over the desolate seas. The eerie 
fancy I have conjured up sends a shudder along my spine. 

At luncheon the Prime Minister talks about the many 
charms of his desolate island to which he is extremely 
devoted. And after we have drunk toasts to King 
George, King Victor Emmanuel and the Duce, the 
master of ceremonies proposes my health. Whereupon 
the Prime Minister turns towards me and, raising his 
glass, sings in a lusty baritone voice : “ For he’s a jolly 
good fellow.” But he has hardly finished the first line 
of this rousing old English drinking-song when everyone 
around the table joins in. My mind harks back immedi- 
ately to a day when I heard it sung on a British warship 
in the Solent when a toast was drunk to Waghorn on his 
winning the Schneider Trophy. I recollect also that a 
crowd of Englishmen sang it when I arrived in Natal 
with the South Atlantic squadron. 

I pay a visit to the two submarines and the BigUeri 
under a heavy downpour, after which I give orders that 
all the sailors are to assemble in a big shed alongside the 
docks, I shake hands with them individually, and in a 
brief address I express my appreciation of the stoicism 
and courage with which they have faced the dangers 
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and hardships of their protracted vigil on the wild and 
desolate Atlantic. I then go aboard the Biglien again, 
and, after drinking a cup of coffee made as only Italians 
can make it, autograph innumerable photographs for the 
sailors. 

We get a rousing send-off at the station from the 
Prime Minister and the other members of his Cabinet. 
Dr. Emerson, a Newfoundlander, who is a great authority 
on Dante and Petrarch, replies to my farewell speech in 
faultless Italian. 

We chat about home topics in far-off old Italy as the 
train speeds along, and I show my companions the pair 
of seal-skin slippers that I have bought for my little 
toddler. We are all rather sleepy when the train pulls 
up at Shoal Harbour at 4 a.m. The Alice is a good three- 
quarters of a mile further on, and a dense fog has blotted 
out the landscape and there is no sign of dawn as yet. 
My comrades decide to hang about until daylight, but 
I grope my way with difficulty along the path through 
the woods to the wharf where the Alice is berthed. 

Much to our regret, the Irish route is now out of the 
question. We have definitely decided for the Azores. 
We shall not be able to count upon the practically steady 
wind which would have considerably eased our task. 
Even under the most favourable circumstances we shall 
have to deal with an adverse wind. But our most 
difficult problem will be our alighting on a low-lying 
coast with very scant shelter. Furthermore, our squadron 
will be divided, since there is no harbour on the Azores 
that would afford anchorage for twenty-four flying boats. 
I shall alight at Ponta Delgada with fifteen machines, 
and General Pellegrini will alight an hour previously at 
Horta in Fayal Island with the other nine. To make 
provision against any accidents that may happen during 
our flight I decide to take with us the few reserve 
pilots, i.e. the two I took with me from Europe and the 
two who met us in America, the eight mechanics, a chief 
engineer and the film photographer who did such splendid 
work in New York and Chicago. 

The departure had been fixed for August gth, but on 
the eve of the 7th we learn that there is a north wind 
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blowing across the Azores which will continue for the 
next twenty-four hours. Horta and Panta will be 
sheltered, and the sea will be calm. Consequently we 
shall start even if the whalers shall not have arrived at 
their new positions. 

I spend the night of August 7th discussing the weather 
bulletins with Baumann and Di Maio. At 3.30 a.m. I 
order reveille to be sounded. Immediately there is an 
air of bustling life — nay, of gaiety aboard the Alice. 
The searchlight aboard the vessel and a waning moon do 
battle with the darkness, and an opalescent glow in the 
east heralds the approach of the dawn. We see the 
silvery outlines of the twenty-four machines with intervals 
of 100 yards between each two. 

The motor-launches move off from the wharf in the 
magic silence of breaking day. All my boys are wearing 
their black shirts under their uniforms. They will 
continue to wear them aU the way to Rome. 

We say farewell to Ilari, to the officers of the Alice, 
and to the journalists who are going to Red Hill, an 
eminence overlooking the whole bay, to see the take-off. 
All the inhabitants of Clareville are only on the top of 
the hill. 

It is 7.35 p.m., by Greenwich time, as Cagna starts the 
engines. At first we cannot see the surface of the water, 
nor can we trace the point where sea and shore meet. 
But very soon the sky gets brighter, and we can follow 
the contours of the coast-line and the outlines of the hills 
that overhang it. But the horizon is blurred and hazy. 
We can only make an approximate guess as to outline. 
There is no time to be lost. Off we go ! 



CHAPTER XX 


FATAL CRASH AT THE AZORES 

f II 1HE moorings are cast, and my machine swings 
I around a little towards the open sea, outside the 
sheltered stretch of water, in order to cut across 
the bay at its widest part. Rather high waves are run- 
ning, but the south wind is blowing at from 12 to 15 miles 
an hour, which will help us to take off. Now we are 
midway through the bay ; just a half wheel, and we have 
the wind ahead, Biseo and Questa are at their posts. 
Our engines are running very freely ; a quick jerk and the 
flying-boat tilts upward a few seconds, despite our total 
weight of four tons. Now she is skimming swiftly along 
the water and her flat keels are bumping heavily against 
the crests of the waves. Our speed increases from 62 to 
70 miles an hour ; now we are doing 78. When we reach 
80 there is a dull thud, and the machine rises from the 
water and sails along at an altitude of 30 feet. I give a 
sigh of relief. The cool air blowing around me gives me 
a sense of freedom and relief. I feel as though I had just 
shaken off a nightmare. It took us exactly 46 seconds 
to take off — a record performance. In a few seconds we 
climb to 300 feet, and thence by stages to 900 and 1200 
feet. Now we can forge right ahead. We make towards 
Cape Split, cutting across the hills, and almost touching 
their summits in preference to wheeling round towards 
the mouth of the bay. We increase our altitude to 1500 
feet, and thence gradually to 1800, 2100, and finally 
2400 feet, at which height we then drive straight ahead. 
The sky is evenly divided into two great zones, one 
suffused with light, the other lowering. But presently 
the rays of the dawn encroach upon the gloomy hemi- 
sphere, and the whole horizon is sufiused with delicate 
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emerald tints, which soon merge into a crimson that 
deepens every minute. Just 21 minutes after our start 
we are passing Cape Split, America’s last outpost. 

I see a gleam of flame in the east. For a brief second 
I imagine that the crimson sun just peeping over the 
horizon is a ship on fire. Immediately sea and sky 
reflect the gleam of the slowly emerging globe of flame. 
The foam on the wave crests assumes ensanguined tints, 
while the rosy hills of clouds suggest the tones and con- 
tours of Byzantine cathedrals. 

It is 8. II a.m. I have just got a radio message stating 
that three minutes ago the last platoon got away without 
a hitch. Beneath, the sea is now quite calm. The air 
is delightfully clear, and the blue sky merges into a 
horizon which at its extremest verge has a faint cloudi- 
ness which gradually shades off from silvery to roseate 
tints. Perhaps it is just a haze that is the harbinger of 
fine weather — an exhalation from the ocean when the 
sun smiles on its surface. But it is very foolish to hope 
that the banks of Newfoundland, only too well known 
to all mariners, could be absolutely free of fog. After 
a lapse of five minutes, i.e., at 8.16 a.m., this faint shading 
along the horizon, which, owing to the beautiful dawn, 
we had looked upon as a good omen, proves to be exactly 
the opposite. Masses of white fog roll menacingly up- 
ward, and encroach upon the expanse of clear sky. We 
keep at our altitude of 2400 feet, as at first we are out of 
range of the fog at this height. But it gets more and 
more dense, and after a little while mounts higher and 
higher. To escape it, we climb to 3600 feet. I keep in 
constant touch with the squadron, which is following in 
perfect formation. I give instructions about altitude and 
speed, and get reassuring reports about the running of 
the engines. The accident to the I-Rovi had given me 
a very anxious time, but I feel confident now that every- 
thing is ship-shape. 

Flying above the fog in this manner is terribly 
monotonous, but the going is smooth and easy. A 
gloriously bright sun is gleaming in an "sizure sky ; 
beneath us is a white, woolly expanse. Owing to the in- 
tense glare we are wearing sun-glasses. 
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And so the second and third hours of onr flight pass 
by. Just two minutes before our fourth hour begins, 
we see a rent in the woolly pack, and a glimpse of the 
blue ocean below. I see a vague shape on the bright 
surface of the water ; it looks like a steamer making for 
the north-north-east. I get out my field glasses, but 
just as I have focused them, the gap in the bank of fog 
closes once more. It strikes me that we are not flying 
over fog now, that these are just low-lying clouds, and 
that the fog has cleared off for some time from the 
surface of the sea. Probably it is quite clear below to an 
altitude of 150 feet. But is it worth while making the 
experiment ? We are doing splendidly as it is up here. 

At 12.15 p.m. there are further gaps in the white pack 
beneath us — deep wells of clear air at the bottom of 
which we see the surface of the ocean. Again and again 
the phenomenon is repeated. The clear view that we 
get between these gaps makes us realise to what a height 
we have climbed. Presently the fog vanishes ; we just 
see isolated compact clouds. We have now done 625 
miles, and are well outside the zone of the notorious 
Newfoundland fog-banks. 

At 12.29 p.m. a cloud beneath us suddenly divides 
like a curtain. We see in the water a black mass 
which is distinctly outlined. .It is our submarine, with 
Della Campana, and those fine sailor boys whom I met at 
St. John’s in Newfoundland. I -plane down a little, 
and I ask Pezzani to drop astern, in a small parachute, 
the letter from Della Campana's daughter which Cagna 
had forgotten to pack with my belongings when we were 
leaving for St. John’s. 

We plane down beneath the clouds to an altitude of 
1800 feet, but we find ourselves in a belt of sea-fog and 
high wind. We decide that it is better to climb again. 
Our engines accelerate by fifty revolutions, and here we 
are again at 1.15 p.m. in a clear atmosphere at 4800 feet. 
The squadron is following with clock-work precision, and 
everything is ship-shape with all the platoons. I wonder 
if we shall find things so easy right to the end. So far 
we have only covered a small stretch of the vast and 
treacherous ocean. 
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Another dense mass of cloud is sweeping towards us. 
But unlike the white, woolly pack we ran into recently, 
this one is of leaden hue and is drifting at a great height, 
and has all the appearance of a hurricane cloud. We are 
actually in the cyclone zone which Baumann pointed out 
to me this morning on the map. It must be about 190 
miles in diameter, so that we shall have to battle with 
it for an hour and a half. After consultation with Cagna 
I decide that it is better to fly as low as possible. 

We plane down, but when we are at 150 feet the 
horizon is hidden by a black wall of cloud. We must 
climb once more. Apparently during a considerable 
portion of our flight we shall be alternately climbing and 
descending. I warn the other planes of the platoon to 
adopt extended formation as the clouds are gathering 
in heavier and heavier masses above us. Up we go 
through them. It is just blind flying. From 2400 feet 
we climb to 3000. The clouds are now ink-black. Our 
machine pinks and tosses, and violent vibrations thrid 
it. Fitful flashes of fire like gleaming swords dart through 
the inky mass that envelops us. We have run into a 
thunderstorm in the very heart of the cyclone zone. 
To escape it we mount still higher. We reach 3300 feet, 
and after that, by stages, from 3600 feet to 4500. It is 
all to no avail. Even at this height there is an absolute 
black-out above, beneath and around us. Well, there is 
nothing for it but to climb still higher. Up and up we 
go, heedless of the ominous pinking and tossing. We 
must get out of this ebon murk sometime if we keep on 
climbing. This blind flying cannot go on indefinitely. 
We touch 8100 feet ; here, at last, the atmosphere is clear. 
We presently find out to our dismay, however, that we 
have merely reached a corridor between one huge bank 
of cloud and another. When I realise our plight I 
promptly send a message to all platoons, ordering those 
who have not as yet climbed to remain near the surface 
of the ocean. It is a regular hell up here. We are all the 
time flying through black masses of storm-cloud banked 
one over another. We are now doing 12,000 feet. 

The Count of Savoy hails us, and tells us that she is 
having splendid weather. That is easily explained. 
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She is travelling in a more southerly direction, and it is 
bright down there. This mad careering among the 
clouds goes on for some minutes. Then slowly the black 
curtain divides, and through the rent we see a beautiful 
calm sea. We start to plane down slowly. 

It is 3 p.m. Baumann was right. The clouds actually 
covered the area which he had predicted. Only they 
were exceptionally high, and when we had been going at 
the altitude of 12,609 feet it was quite black above us 
to a further height of 3600 feet, and the last strata 
merged with the highest cirrus clouds in the sky. 
After calling the roll, and finding that all the squadrons 
are following me, I send to Captain Lena, commander 
of the Count of Savoy, the following message which 
almost immediately afterwards was sent to all the 
American and European papers : — 

" It is 3.45 p.m. by Greenwich time now. Please 
excuse me for not having replied before to your wel- 
come wireless message. But up to half an hour ago 
I was kept exceedingly busy, and I could not divert 
my attention for a moment from the job I had in hand. 
Furthermore, I wished to reserve our wireless service 
for the time exclusively for keeping in touch with my 
boys. On the Cape Split — Horta route, exactly between 
the 40th and 35th meridian, we encountered a 
depression accompanied by clouds which extended 
from the surface of the ocean to more than 15 >000 
feet up. Under the illusion that it would be clear 
at 3000 or 6000 feet up, I kept the whole squadron 
careering for an hour among gigantic black clouds 
illuminated only by fitful darts of forked lightning. 
But now at last we have emerged over an expanse of 
ocean that looks like an Italian sea, and we are sailing 
along calmly. Within an hour’s time I shall have 
doubled Flores. 

" Please do me the favour of telephoning to my wife 
(City 45, 255) and tell her that I am well and on my 
way home. Cordial greetings to yourself, your staff, 
your crew and passengers. Long live Mussolini, at 
whose behest we are travelling the Atlantic skies. 

General Balbo.” 
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I receive another message wishing us God speed from 
the Italian steamer Valprato, but she does not give us her 
position. 1 also receive others later on from national 
steamers en fo%de for America and Europe. Apparently 
they are listening in to us all over the ocean to-day. 

There is a moderate sea running. It is just a little 
choppy, but the long steep rollers make me shudder as 
I think of the anchorage ahead of us. I drop down to 
150 feet to observe the sea more carefully, and then forge 
ahead at that altitude. After a bit 1 see two enormous 
whales on the surface of the ocean, which vanish suddenly 
as we approach. 

Every little while I glance around to see how the other 
machines of my platoon are progressing. After some 
time I observe with dismay that Questa seems to have 
vanished completely from the sky. I am terribly worried 
and send a radio message to him right away. To my 
great relief he replies. He is on his way, but is a con- 
siderable distance behind us. I send liim a further 
message urging him to hurry up. 

At 3.50 p.m., we are right over one of our whalers, 
which is flying the Italian flag, while eight men on her 
bridge are waving their arms with frenzied entlrusiasm. 
And once more my heart beats faster as I see my country’s 
colours. 

Now we are approaching the Azores. I make a bet 
with Cagna that I shall see the first outlines of land before 
he does. He keeps his eyes steadily riveted on the 
horizon for a long while. At length he gives a shout of 
triumph and points with his finger towards a little 
headland, which is just slightly darker in hue than the 
sea and sky. It is Corvo Island, the first one of the 
archipelago to show us its profile. Now we proceed more 
slowly. Very soon we see Flores also, and at 4.50 p.m. 
we are sailing along triumphantly between the two 
islands. 

The going is quite good now, but wc have been so 
many hours flying that we are quite weary. The sky is 
partially overcast and there is a long swell on the sea. 
Visibility is good. 

At 5.19 p.m., we fly over a tanker making towards the 
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south-west. It seems a phantom ship to us as it makes 
no signal, nor does it make any attempt to recognise the 
courtesy which we have shown it by going two miles out 
of our way to fly over it. There is not even a dog on the 
bridge to greet us ! We scan the vessel’s stern for her 
national flag. She does not fly one. Cagna insists that 
she is a Yugoslav craft, but I don’t agree with him. 
The sailors of Yugoslavia are Dalmatians and Adriatic 
folk. They would certainly salute us ! 

At 5.30 p.m., we get our first glimpse of Fayal Island, 
with its houses like bits of rock dotted along its green 
precipitous hill-sides, and at 5.57 we fly over Horta. 
Lofty sterile mountains, dotted here and there with 
tropical vegetation. Small snowy-white towns nestling 
in the shelter of the valleys that sweep down to the sea. 
Pellegrini will alight here with his own platoon and the 
two others that I have entrusted to him. I shall go 
ahead to Ponta Delgada. Yes, these roadsteads are too 
small to accommodate our twenty-four machines. I can 
see that at a glance very clearly as I survey them from 
the air. We shall follow the precedent of naval squadrons 
which frequently berth their vessels in separate har- 
bours. 

Another hour’s flight, and the island of Sao Miguel 
appears on the sky-line. And just at the same moment 
I get a radio message informing me of the safe mooring 
of Pellegrini’s nine machines at Horta. A fresh breeze 
is blowing, but luckily it is from the north. Visibility is 
excellent. The sea, except where it has been sheltered 
by the land, has been getting somewhat choppy since 
we passed Fayal. Still we can only hope for the best. 

At last we are at Ponta Delgada, a little seaport nest- 
ling amid green thickets that seem to luxuriate every- 
where. It is gaily decked with flags and bunting. 

I send the following radio message to the various 
machines : — " Pilots, you will establish a record by 
anchoring at the Azores. Remember this, and keep 
your nerve.” I also give orders for immediate refuelling 
after alighting, and we make two wide circular sweeps 
over the stretch of water on which we are to alight. 
Then we plane down, clearing the narrow harbour. Now 
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we have to be extremely careful. We proceed slowly 
along the water, and slacken our speed as much as 
possible. A wave comes along. A few revolutions and 
down we go ! We strike the water gently, and the 
wave in our wake lifts us on its crest, but does not cause 
us to bound off again into the air. We glide along the 
water towards our buoy. 

Questa and Biseo have also alighted magnificently. 
St^ding on the wing, I watch through my field-glasses 
the others coming to anchor. They all alight gracefully, 
yet very cautiously. And at last the fifteenth machine 
is moored. Again our twenty-four flying-boats have 
crossed the ocean in safety. I am so happy that I shake 
hands with everybody on my machine. 

It is now 7.20 p.m. Our machines have kept up the 
splendid average speed of 145 miles an hour. A motor- 
launch draws up alongside us with Lieutenant Donnelli, 
the commander of the base, aboard. He is an Orbetello 
officer, who has carried out faithfully the task assigned 
to him in every detail. 

We see in the harbour a silver-coloured training vessel, 
the Sarmiento, and one of our four whalers which 
will now be unable to start, as our flying-boats have 
thoroughly blocked up the narrow roadstead. The whaler 
is due to start for the new stretch of ocean which we have 
to tackle to-morrow. Well, it cannot be helped. We 
shall have to forego weather reports for the other 940 
odd miles ahead of us. 

I go ashore with Longo, Cagna and Pezzani. Sirens 
scream, bells peal and the people swarming around the 
harbour, cheer to their heart's content. Thousands of 
rockets burst in the sky, and salutes of artillery rever- 
berate among the hills. The Governor, accompanied by 
the leading representatives of the civil and military 
authorities, gives me a hearty welcome. An infantry 
unit presents arms. 

The Governor greets us personally with the warm- 
hearted ebullience typical of the Portuguese race. The 
crowd around us grows bigger and bigger every moment ; 
and, as we pass through the chief thoroughfare of the 
town to reach the Governor’s palace, flowers are showered 
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in our path from all sides, making a regular carpet under 
our feet. And what masses of beautiful blooms. Our 
warm-hearted hosts must have despoiled all the flower- 
beds in the town and the magnificent gardens along the 
mountain sides to pay tribute to us. As we move along 
the masses of flowers beneath us pile up more and more, 
while the volume of cheering becomes more and more 
vociferous. Those generous islanders must have lungs 
of leather as well as hearts of gold ! 

“It is hard to realise that there are so many people 
in Pont a Delgada,” I remark to the Governor, a genial 
man of about forty. 

“ They are not all Ponta Delgada folk,” he replies 
with a merry laugh. “ Why, the whole population of the 
island is here to-day.” 

We are nearly smothered in flowers by the time we 
reach the Governor’s palace. In response to the wild 
cheering of the people outside we have to appear on the 
balcony again and again. When at length the tumult 
dies down somewhat, I seize the opportunity to send a 
report to the Duce, and to write a few telegrams for the 
press. I am a rather poor hand with the typewriter, but 
with the help of Pezzani, I manage to get through the 
work. We also decipher a long coded message and reply 
to it ! 

At II a.m. by local time we have luncheon in the big 
dining-room of the palace with leading representatives 
of the Government. The harbour-master, who has lived 
for six months at Genoa, speaks Italian fluently. At 
12.30 my hosts request us to visit a theatre where the 
audience expect to meet us. On our arrival, all present 
leap to their feet, and greet us with prolonged out- 
bursts of applause. National anthems are sung, and 
a famous Portuguese orator delivers a brief address 
in which he pays a tribute to New Italy, to the Duce 
and to us. 

On our return to the palace I am so utterly exhausted 
that I throw myself on the bed. I just kick off my shoes 
unbutton my tunic, and fall into a sound sleep. 

I am awake at 3 a.m. At dawn I get up with a terrible 
headache. I hunt for the little medicine case which my 
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wife had packed with my belongings, and pick out a 
bottle of aspirin. 

After consnltation with Pellegrini I decide to start at 
7 a.m. by Greenwich time. I learn that the sea is fairly 
calm at Horta. At Ponta Delgada big black clouds are 
piling up to the south of the roadstead, the forerunners 
of a fierce storm. We must get away before the weather 
breaks. 

After acknowledging the farewell cheers of the kindly 
islanders, who since yesterday had kept their positions 
stoically along the waterfront, I shake hands with the 
Governor and his entourage, and at 6.50 a.m. our motor- 
launch pushes off. I give instructions through the 
megaphone regarding the order in which the various 
platoons are to take off. I decide that they are to start 
in accordance with their positions in the anchorage, in 
order to avoid towing mancsiivres which might turn out 
risky in the narrow compass of the little port. Two 
other platoons start before mine. They go through their 
evolutions splendidly. The machines get up speed under 
shelter of the mole, and after they have glided a short 
distance on their keels over the sea, I see the first thin 
line of air between them and the water — a faint blue 
line. 

Still the ascent from the surface is difficult for them, 
much more so than it seems to me as I look on. In the 
first few yards of their flight the machines are bumped 
severely, and it takes very dexterous manoeuvering to 
prevent serious trouble. Yet each flying-boat weighs 
only two and a half tons. 

Now it is the turn of the black platoon. Questa takes 
off first, and we follow. We grit our teeth and keep our 
eyes open. There is no trace of my headache now. A 
quick dash along the water, followed by a sharp wrench 
— and we are in the air ! I make a wide sweep over the 
harbour in order to give the machines that have already 
taken off time to get into their proper alignment. I 
I watch the machines one by one as they shoot along the 
' water, leaving in their wake two long furrows of foam. 
Then suddenly I see a sight that makes me dizzy with 
horror. A flying-boat has barely cleared the mole when a 
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column of water shoots up in front of it and almost 
hides it from me for a moment. Two or three seconds 
later I see the machine lying on its back, whhe rowing- 
boats and motor-launches hurry to the scene. I send out 
frenzied inquiries, but five long agonising minutes 
elapse, which seem a century to me, before I get the 
details. The I-Rani has crashed. Captain Ranieri and 
Sergeants Cremaschi and Boveri are suffering from 
bruises, and Lieutenant Squaglia from shock. With the 
first realisation of the facts everything goes black before 
my eyes for a moment, and I am in utter despair. I am 
well aware that nobody is to blame — that it is just one 
of those sudden and irreparable blows of fate that fall 
to the lot of airmen. But it seems too cruel that such a 
disaster should befall us when we are practically at our 
own doorstep. 

Thank God, nobody has been killed. But our fond 
hope of returning to Rome with my twenty-four machines 
has been rudely dispelled. To think that this should be 
the reward of our long hours of anxious watching and 
waiting at various stages of our flight, culminating in 
twelve days of caution weighing up our position in 
Shoal Harbour ! 

Longo informs me that the anchorage is strewn with 
the wreckage of the flying-boat, with the result that his 
platoon, the green one, which always brings up the rear 
of our squadron, is blockaded in Ponta Delgada. It is 
impossible for his three machines to take off. I give him 
instructions to have the anchorage cleared immediately, 
to ask the Governor and Lieutenant Donnelli, the com- 
mandant of the base, to look after the injured men, and 
to follow us as soon as possible. 

It is now 8.2 a.m. The sea is slightly choppy. Scat- 
tered all over the sky are clouds about 1500 feet up, and 
there is a brisk north wind blowing towards us from the 
glens and peaks of Sao Miguel. We look forward to a 
good deal of pinking and tossing. 

We climb swiftly through the clouds to 3000 feet. 
I enquire about Pellegrini. He is en route with his nine 
machines. All told now, there are twenty machines 
actually under way. One is wrecked, and three are held 
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up at Sao Miguel. Now that we have a fairly definite 
idea of our sorry plight, I send a long message to the 
Duce giving him details of our disaster. 

The scattered clouds climb higher, but so do we — ^it 
is a race between us for the conquest of the blue sky. 
At 9.35 a.m. we have reached 6000 feet, and at 10.58 we 
touch 7100 feet. The dense heavy mass beneath us looks 
like a white table-land with a constantly shifting level. 
We forge ahead in a clear sky above this erratic plateau 
of cloud-land. 

At last I get news about Longo’s squadron. He has 
taken off successfully, and is following in our rear. 

When will this sea of clouds end ? It has just struck 
me now that while crossing the Atlantic I have only 
occasionally caught fitful glimpses of the water. Those 
who love to gaze in rapture on the mighty I'ollmg ocean, 
would be greatly disillusioned if they could be prevailed 
upon to fly it. Perhaps in the year 2000, when most 
travellers will cross the Atlantic in swift planes at a 
height of 60,000 feet, it will be taken as a very common- 
place phenomenon not to see the water. 

It is 11.40 a.m. The clouds are beginning to break 
up, and now an extraordinary optical delusion greets 
us on our right, an optical delusion which looks more and 
more like concrete reality as it develops. A huge bank 
of cloud divides in halves. Two perpendicular smooth 
walls, each about 7500 feet high, enclose a valley some 
four miles broad. At the base of the valley is a mar- 
vellous chiaroscuro effect of a stretch of dark level plain. 
For a moment I find myself dreamily wondering if it can 
possibly be land — ^if it can be the long-lost Atlantic 
emerging once more from the ocean floor. Down, down, 
we go between the gigantic precipitous walls towards 
the dim plain at the base of the converging sides of the 
valley and see the ocean beneath us. As we plane down, 
the water seems to come towards us. It seems to be 
i inviting us with its seductive, treacherous smile and 
I plaintive murmur to enter its depths. But we resist its 
I blandishments, and, getting on a level keel again, we 
run full tut against one of the ghostly walls of the valley, 
pierce it and lose ourselves in its depths. 
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We see other fantastic jjhenomena, generated no doubt 
by our imaginations, which are in a morbidly excited 
condition as the result of the terrible shock we have 
undergone at the anchorage. We see an island which 
has an extraordinary resemblance to Stromholi; a 
smooth steep cone with smoke curling up from its sum- 
mit. A little bit further on there is the distinct outline 
of a colossal fungus, the circumference of whose umbrella, 
3000 feet up, expands wider and wider, and threatens to 
overshadow the whole sky. The fungus disentegrates, 
and in its place we see little children dancing and 
frolicking in the sky. 

And now once more we have a vast expanse of clear 
sky before us, but the gigantic clouds have barely van- 
ished to our rear when the north-west wind freshens and 
the sea looks menacing. A heavy haze appears along the 
horizon. 

At 12.15 p.m. we plane down to 300 feet to fly over 
a cargo steamer. The waves are too high to afford our 
machines a safe anchorage in case of a forced descent. 
StiU, that does not worry us, as our engines are doing 
splendidly. It is true that their temperature, normally 
70 degrees, has mounted to 80. Still, they could stand 
more than that without any disastrous results. Our 
radiators are marvellous ; we still have the water we 
took in at Orbetello. 

The weather is getting much warmer. We are wearing 
nothing to-day but our black shirts and bathing shorts. 

I am beginning to be anxious about our angle of drift. 
We have had no whalers to help us for the past 940 miles 
we have travelled to-day ; one whaler is away in the 
north, and the other is blockaded at Ponta Delgada. 

We call Lisbon, but get no reply. Fifty minutes pass. 
At 1.51 p.m. we see a steamer. " I wonder if we ought 
to hafl her and ask her to give us some juice,” says Cagna. 
“ How much have we left ? ” I ask. “ About 120 lbs,” 
he replies. ” That will keep us going for the hour and 
half still before us,” I decide. “ It is_ hardly dignified to 
depend upon strange_ vessels.” _ I give orders to keep 
caning up Lisbon again and again until there is a reply. 
It is no use. Ten minutes pass. 
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Then all of a sudden I see the faint outline of the 
Portuguese coast. As I am pointing it out to Cagna, 
Lisbon answers. We are facing the mouth of the Tagus. 
A little later the towers and houses of the Portuguese 
capital begin to stand out more clearly.^ I immediately 
send this message to the Duce to tell him that the last 
lap of our ocean flight is ended. 

“ It is 12.15 p.m. Lisbon is in sight. We have 

flown 8000 miles over the ocean in your name and 

that of Italy. General Balbo.” 

We cut overland, and are flying over the city at 2.23 
p.m. in a wide circular movement. Lisbon sweeps down 
gracefully in terraced streets from the hills to the banks 
of the Tagus amidst a wealth of luxuriant vegetation. 
The radiant beauty of Lisbon reminds me of our dear 
old Genoa in certain aspects. The people are massed in 
two great crowds. One is on the hills of Almeid and 
Acisilkas, on the one side of the river, while the other 
is assembled in the ancient open space, Tereo de Paco, 
now called Piazza del Commercio. It is the marine 
parade of Lisbon, commanding a view of the Bay of 
Alfeite, our anchorage. Six Portuguese seaplanes come 
to meet our squadron and escort us up the mouth of the 
river. 

We anchor along the lines of the buoys. In a few 
minutes General Valle, my chief of staff, who has come 
from Valentia to meet us, gives us a hearty welcome. 
Accompanied by him, I am present while my eleven 
machines alight, followed soon after by Pellegrini’s 
nine. Guns thunder forth a welcome to us, and a platoon 
of Junker planes goes through graceful evolutions in 
the sky. 

The dazzlingly beautiful city of Lisbon, which I know 
so well, lies before my eyes. I passed through it last 
New Year’s Day, when Admiral Cago Contigno, the great 
ocean flyer, was among those who met me. 

A number of prominent Italians and Portuguese come 
Mongside my flying-boat in a swift motor-launch, belong- 
ing to the warship, Giasone. All the machines are now 
at anchor, and after having arranged about immediate 
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refuelling, in view of the fact that we are to start again 
to-morrow, I take my seat in the launch in which the 
Italian ambassador at Lisbon, Signor Tozzi, the naval 
and military attaches and the commandant of the 
Giasone are waiting for me. On arriving at the wharf 
I meet Major Alberto de Oliviera, the Portuguese Minister 
of Wax, Senor Mesquita Guinares, the Naval Minister, 
and other representative citizens. 

The Italian Fascists cheer lustily, and the guard of 
honour greets us with a fanfare of bugles. Units of the 
fifth regiment of the Chasseurs stand to attention. As 
I review them, the strains of Italian and Portuguese 
national anthems ring out, while the bells of Lisbon’s 
hundred churches peal merrily. 

As I am watching the troops file past, the Naval 
Minister approaches me, and handing me a radiogram, 
says that he is very sorry to be the bearer of bad 
tidings. The words dance before my eyes : — “ Squaglia 
is dead.” 

A mist rises before my eyes, and blurs my vision. It 
is a moment of bitter sorrow for me. My God, what 
caused his death ? He had received no injuries. 
Apparently it was merely a case of shock. Another 
of my boys dead ! Was it not bad enough to lose 
Quintavalle ? And poor Squaglia was such a courageous 
and splendid young fellow! 

I bid a hasty farewell to my hosts, and take refuge 
in my hotel. I unburden my grief to Longo and later to 
Pellegrini, who does not even get an opportunity to tell 
me about his flight from Horta. I cancel all the fixtures 
which the Portuguese had planned in our honour for 
to-day and to-morrow, and, after consulting with Rome, 
decide to resume our journey at noon. _ Later on General 
Piceio telephones from Marseilles, giving me details of 
the great reception that was being arranged for us. 
But it is impossible for us to call at Berre. It was the 
stopping place on which we had decided when we thought 
we would pass through Ireland on our return journey. 
But now it does not lie on our route. Furthermore, the 
tragic death of young Squaglia has utterly overwhelmed 
me. 
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At 8 p.m. all the machines are refuelled and ready for 
the last lap of our flight. I spend the rest of the day in 
writing telegrams and reports. I snatch a hurried meal, 
after which I go out with Signor Guariglia, the ambas- 
sador who has just arrived from Mafed, and stroll 
through the most deserted streets of Lisbon, taking 
great care to keep right out of the public eye. Later on, 
when I return to the hotel, I find a telegram waiting for 
me from my wife and children wishing me “ Good- 
night.” This message from home is like balm to my 
afflicted heart. 

A little later I get the following telegram from the 
Duce, which is very consoling to me after my bitter 
experience of to-day : — 

" Congratulations for your magnificent flight from 
Newfoundland to Lisbon. This morning’s accident 
was not serious, and shows that risks that could not 
have been foreseen, awaited you in the Azores. 

Mussolini.” 

Next morning I pin the Atlantic Eagles on the tunics 
of the pilots, and give the expert mechanics Atlantic 
badges. The little ceremony takes place in a small 
courtyard attached to the hotel. The crews of the 
squadron line up before me, and I address them briefly 
thus : — 

” We are about to undertake the last stages of our 
flight in honour of our country, our King and the Duce, 
We are going to Rome. It is superfluous to tell an 
Italian what Rome symbolises for him. Our ex- 
pedition has brought glory to the flag of Italy, Our 
achievement may be eclipsed by other aviators, but 
it can be much more easily surpassed by ourselves. 
God save Italy ! God save the King ! God save the 
Duce 1 " 

The crews re-echo my last words in a loud voice. 
Then I pin the ” Atlantic aviator’s badge ” on the tunic 
of each member of the squadron who has flown the ocean 
only once. I conclude the little ceremony by shaking 

Ticinrfc wi+’h 
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In the afternoon I call on General Carmona, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, who is an old friend of mine. He 
pays a very enthusiastic tribute to our Atlantic flight, 
and asks me to convey his congratulations to the King 
and to the Duce on the glory which our Air Armada 
has brought to Italy. 



CHAPTER XXI 


HOME AT LAST 

jiXJGUST I2th. Dawn. We must start flying 
before sunrise in order to reach Rome later in 
the afternoon. In the course of our journey we 
shall lose an hour’s daylight, and wc have to cover 
1437 miles — one of the longest stages of our flight. The 
weather forecasts predict adverse winds at Gibraltar, 
for which reason alone, if there were no other, we must 
be on the move quickly. 

At 5 a.m. Greenwich time I am on the wharf, and I go 
aboard the Giasone to say good-bye to the Italian sailors 
who present me with three little models of old-time 
Portuguese ships. They are very welcome mementoes of 
the old navigators who opened up the ocean paths along 
which we were later to follow. I accept the invitation 
of my hosts to join them in a drink, but as it is so early, 
I only take water. We clink glasses to the toast “ God 
save Italy 1 ” Then I hurry off towards my flying- 
boat. 

At 6 a.m. the sky is still dark. We find that we have 
to wait for sunrise, as it is not an easy matter to take off. 
We shall be obliged to ascend with our prows facing the 
city in order to have a head wind. 

At 7.10 a.m. we are in the air, and make a few wide 
circular sweeps over Lisbon, and at 7.25 we are under 
way. The various platoons are following me in perfect 
formation. A few minutes later I send a radio message 
to aU machines that I am substituting Rome for Green- 
wich mean time from now onwards. 

We are buffeted about by a strong head wind all the 
way to Gibraltar. We have a clear sky as far as Cape 
St. Vincent, but subsequently we enter a zone of 
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broken patches of scudding clouds and isolated clumps 
of white fog, through which we fly blindly without undue 
anxiety. We must soon say farewell to the Atlantic 
fog — our most loyal comrade since the early stages of 
our flight. It is obvious that it regrets parting company 
with us. 

Our altitude is 300 feet. It is very hot. The sea 
below is very rough. We are flying over an interminable 
procession of steamers — one every five minutes on an 
average. What a change from the desolate stretches of the 
ocean ! How those ships beneath us pitch and roll amid 
the choppy waves ! 

We are making poor headway. It is 10.20 a.m. as we 
fly over Punta Europa. We have been doing an average 
of 100 m.p.h. when we should have done 140. I am 
getting rather anxious. At this rate of going, we run the 
risk of not reaching Rome before nightfall. 

It is getting hotter. I give orders to climb to 3000 
feet. 

The lofty, steep, craggy portals of Gibraltar are now 
below us. After passing those rocky ramparts from 
which the muzzles of British cannon emerge, we start 
to climb higher. The sea is now calm, but the horizon 
is hidden by a haze. While the main part of the squadron 
is passing through the straits, I send a radio message to 
my comrades drawing their attention to the fact that 
we have now said farewell to the ocean. It has been 
flown three times by Italian aviators, I add, and now that 
the pioneer work is done, and the riddle of the Sphinx is 
solved, other comrades — perhaps even ourselves — ^will 
be able to cross the Atlantic in the near future with a 
greater sense of safety. 

At 11.35 a.m. we are crossing Satincel Point. The 
temperature has risen to 30 degrees Centigrade, and we 
can only ascend slowly, because the water is continuing 
to rise on the thermometer scale. At 11.49 we are 6300 
feet above the crags of the bare and sterile Capo de Gata 
which looks like a region under the spell of a curse. 

Although the temperature eveiitually drops to 23 de- 
grees, my men in the various machines are complaining, as 
they are afraid of an explosion. 
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But Pezzani sends this reassuring message ; — 

” Don’t worry. There is nothing to fear.” 

At noon Pellegrini asks me to allow him to alight at 
Los Alcazares owing to the water of_ his engine being 
overheated, I give him permission, if he finds it im- 
possible to cany on, but I uige him to stick it out, point- 
ing out to him that I myself am in exactly the same 
position. To encourage him I remind him that Rome is 
waiting for us. The general tacks ofC towards Carthagena, 
but as he is about to plane down, he changes his mind, 
and forges ahead. I knew he would I Pellegrini is the 
bravest and the most reliable airman that I have ever 
met. 

When v/e were battling with the Atlantic how we 
longed for the Mediterranean ! And now that we are 
flying over it our troubles are not ended. I receive 
messages again and again from my boys in this 
vein : 

” It’s no use, your Excellency. We shall not be able 

to keep behind you.” 

I know only too well the fight that is going on in the 
hearts of those gallant fellows. They are yearning to 
enter Rome together triumphantly this evening, but 
they have to reduce the speed of their engines in order 
to cool the water, and in doing so they lose way. But 
I refuse to give in. I know that at 6 p.m. the Duce will 
be at the Lido of Rome, and I want to be punctual. 
Consequently I refuse to look any more at the pressure- 
gauges for the temperature of the oil and water. 
Pezzani agrees with me, and Capannini, an absolute 
expert on the matter, assures me that our engines will 
stand the strain. As all the engines are exactly of the 
same pattern, those on the other machines will hold out 
if mine does. 

We fly over places that are familiar to us since the 
stages of our previous flights. Not quite three years 
ago we left Carthagena on a trial flight with the twelve 
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machines of the first Atlantic squadron, and when we 
were within 50 miles of Cape Palos, on the Algiers route, 
Valle had a breakdown, and for long hours I thought he 
was lost. As the incident recurs to my memory, I relive 
all the anguish of that dreadful day, as well as the joy 
I felt when I heard that he had succeeded in alighting 
safely, and was picked up by a Greek steamer which took 
him in tow. I recollect that on that night I had on board 
Lieutenant Collar, Spanish officer, who with Barbaran 
did a magnificent flight this year from Seville to Cuba 
on a land plane. Poor chap ! After his victory, both 
he and his companion lost their lives in Mexico. 

We are now in the neighbourhood of the Balearic 
Islands. The optical illusion caused by our rapid flight, 
makes us fancy that the peaks of those beautiful islands, 
jewels in the caskets of the sea, are advancing to meet us. 
At 1. 17 a.m. I see Iviza, and at 2.45 Calrera appears on 
the sky-line. How bright Calrera is to-day, and how 
overcast it was on November 17th, 1930, during the 
course of the first stage of our first Atlantic flight ! And 
beyond is Pubito de Campos, where we fled to shelter 
from a cyclone accompanied by such a tempestuous sea 
as I had never seen before in my life, and probably shall 
never see again, I recall to my companions with nods 
and gestures those familiar spots, and point out the more 
outstanding ones with my forefinger. 

Our flight is now beginning to be a bit monotonous. 
We are in the open sea and shall not catch a glimpse of 
land again for nearly two hours. With the haze around 
us it is impossible to steer along by watching the horizon. 
Cagna has just reminded me, by the way, that I am giving 
the machine rather too much of a list. I must look at 
the instruments. Yes, Cagna is right. 

One thought keeps me going, despite the fact that I am 
utterly exhausted. In a few hours I shall see Rome ! 
What a charm there is in the very sound of the word ! 

I shall have finished my task ! I shall see once more my 
country, the Duce and my little ones ! 

Forward we go through an atmosphere like an oven. 
The engines drone on eternally, and their pulsations seem 
to be reverberating through my brain. 
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At last, at 4 p.m., I see Sardinia on the horizon. I send 
a radio message to my squadron : — 

" Comrades, that land silhouetted against the sky- 
line is our native land to which we said farewell as we 

crossed the Alps forty-two days ago.” 

The outlines of Sardinia are now clearer. I can see 
Asmara. The island of tragic history is fringed with a 
dazzling white embroidery of sea-foani. As the platoons 
of my squadron are considerably behind me, I make a 
slight digression from my route, and fly over Sassari, the 
city of the heroic brigade. My heart beats faster as I 
gaze on my country, What a rich compensation is the 
ioy I feel at tliis moment for all the fatigues of our 
flight ! 

I continue along the wild coast and at 5.1 p.m. I pass 
between Maddalena and Capera, and with the aid of my 
field-glasses I see Garibaldi’s tomb. 

At last my eyes rest once more on the expanse of the 
Tyrrhenian Sea — ^my home waters ! We start to plane 
down gradually. The temperature of the air is keeping 
all the time above twenty degrees centigrade. I descend 
to within 150 feet of the water. I send a radio me.ssage 
to all machines : — " I have slackened to 1400 revo- 
lutions. Plane down.” 

At 5.50 p.m, we see the coast of Italy, a very faint, 
pallid, cloudy outline on the verge of the horizon, I 
must wait now for the rest of my squadron to get into 
line behind me. I stg,rt to fly over the sea in broad 
circular sweeps. What a long, nerve-wracking delay ! 
It seems to me like an eternity, now that we are within 
sight of our goal. My radio is busy gingering up the rest 
of the boys. 

Here comes the second platoon, followed by the third, 
the fourth and all the others. At 6.20 p.m, my flying- 
boat has rallied round it in the sky, whose deep azure 
tints are already fading, all the other machines. Now 
forward for Rome ! VerceUoni has almost run out of oil, 
but I do not allow him to alight. He will be the first to 
anchor on the Tiber. 

Now all the triangular silver platoons are to my rear. 
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with equal distances between them individually. The 
last ones are scarcely visible against the wan sky, and 
are so far away that they seem light, stationary, cloud 
streaks upon the firmament. The sun is already sinking 
towards the horizon, and the great concave arch spanning 
the sea and land is suffused with gold. To the left of the 
estuary of the Tiber is a hook-like spur of land with 
ramparts of golden sand which seem to forbid entrance 
to the river ; the other spur of land to the right has been 
eroded by the rushing current which spreads seawards 
like a huge yellowish fan. Further inland at the other 
end of the oblique parallelogram formed by the estuary 
of the Tiber is a promontory stretching seawards like an 
open hand, on which stands the slender column of the 
lighthouse. 

On the left bank between irregular undulations of 
reddish earth, here and there varied by patches of acrid 
sea-grass, with long straight roads cutting across the 
barren; vista towards the invisible city, and a wide ex- 
panse of country aglow with the slanting rays of the sun, 
are* the huge mass of the central aerodrome, the terraces 
of small houses, the sheds, the gardens and the grassy 
squares of the Lido. We fly at an altitude of 120 feet 
and dt 'a-Sj^eed of 170 miles an hour along the course of 
the river. 

Then suddenly we see away beyond the narrow 
estuary enormous crowds of -people, looking like thou- 
sands of black patches stretching along both banks 
and seated in rows on the stands, while a regular tide of 
congested humanity overflows along the green meadows 
of Furmicano and along the opposite bank, converging 
towards a little platform erected in front of the building 
of the Mediterranean Aerial Society, on which I fancy 
I see the Duce’s noble profile. And to the rear of these 
two converging tides of humanity ^ are thousands and 
thousands of motor-cars, lined up in enormous impro- 
vised parks. 

My eyes wander over this land for which I had pined 
with such longing, and pick out the familiar spots, 
houses, streets, clumps of trees, the long curves of the 
Sacred Isle, the wide expanse of the Campagna suffused 
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with the golden glow of the setting-sun. It is the hour 
of nostalgia which is the theme of so many poets, the 
hour when a feeling of loneliness broods over the sailor, 
the hour that recalls gold-tinted landscapes that were 
the background of our dreams. After all our wander- 
ings over strange lands and seas, we are gazing on holy 
Itdy, the most beautiful country in the whole 
world. 

And now our wings hover over the multitude, and 
pursue their course along the opal-tinted ribbon of the 
Tiber, followed closely by the other white wings of the 
squadron. We pass by the wireless station, wheel round 
above the brightly tinted expanse of land and river, and 
get another glimpse of the azure sea, which, as a result 
of the sharp tacking of our machine, gives us the optical 
illusion that it has suddenly towered in a menacing 
mass in the sky. 

We cannot hear any other sound owing to the roar 
of the 46 engines which reverberate against the sunset sky, 
but for all that we can imagine that we hear the cheering 
of the multitude. We see thousands of faces turned 
skywards at one moment, and simultaneously looking 
towards the horizon a moment later ; we see the hands 
waving, and the intermittent swaying of the crowd. 
And everywhere we see flags galore. 

Now we are planing down again lower and lower with 
our prows facing the estuary of the river. We fly over 
the green slopes of the Sacred Isle ; we skim above the 
surface of the yellow water while our engines now only 
hum intermittently just to show us that they are still 
working. Then there is a very faint impact as we touch 
the stream, followed by a sensation of gliding, as the 
hulls feather the water, leaving lanes of foam in their 
wake. The engines which have been momentarily silent, 
resume their throbbing as we swerve towards the moor- 
ing-buoys, close to the bank, which is black with people. 
We shut ofl our engines, and listen spellbound to the 
cheers of the people massed on the banks, and the blare 
of bands. 

A motor-launch is coming towards us. But we do 
not need its assistance, because my machine, gliding 
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swiftly over the water, is already alongside the slipway, 
and is moored almost instantaneously. Slipping on my 
tunic and cap, I step from the pilot’s cabin on to the left 
wing. I see the Duce in his black shirt, his face aglow. 
I give him the Roman salute. Then I leap ashore. 



CHAPTER XXII 


A ROMAN TRIUMPH 

T he first person to greet me as I stepped ashore 
was the Duce. Neither of us spoke for quite a 
long while, but the look in his eyes and the 
warmth of his handclasp were eloquent of tense emotion. 
Then in a tone of camaraderie he congratulated me and 
my men on the successful conclusion of our task in a few 
simple and sincere words, which rang in my ears like 
anthems of victory. He added that he had arranged 
the details of a triumph for us such as greeted the return 
of the Roman legions in ancient days. The route of the 
procession would he under the arch of Constantine 
and along the Imperial Way. Afterwards we were 
to go to the Palatine. “It is a tribute that your 
country owes you, Balbo,” he concluded with a kindly 
smile. 

He then started in a bantering tone to joke about my 
bronzed and healthy appearance. He made similar 
comments about my comrades who came ashore, as 
platoon after platoon alighted, and moored their machines 
without a hitch. As the crews of the successive platoons 
reached the wharf they rushed to greet their relatives 
who were assembled on the grand stand close by, after 
which they fell into line for the ceremonial review by the 
Duce. 

Meanwhile the crowds successively cheered the crews 
of the various flying-boats, calling out their names 
individually as they landed. They sang “ Giovinezza,” 
“ The Royal March,” and hoary war-time favourites. 
And thus in the waning dusk, the giant flying-boats, 
after their long wanderings over the skies of two conti- 
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nents and the Atlantic, were at last rocked gently to 
rest on the rippling waters of the yellow Tiber. The last 
platoon to alight was Longo’s. 

When the whole sq^uadron was drawn up on the wharf, 
I called out in a loud tone ; 

“ Attention ! ” 

There was a sharp click of heels as they stood at the 
salute. 

“ God save the Duce ! ” I shouted. 

“ God save the Duce ! ” they repeated with one voice, 
fixing their eyes proudly on their chief. 

Their words had hardly died away when the crowd 
redoubled their thunderous applause and clapped their 
hands in a frenzy of enthusiasm, while the last rays of 
the sun were reflected in the waters, and the shadows of 
our first night in Italy began to descend. 

The motor-cars drew up in front of us, one for the 
crew of each flying-boat. I asked the Duce to take the 
first in the line but lie refused, and with a gesture that 
brooked no gainsay, ordered the crews of the Atlantic 
squadron to start for Rome. Accordingly I took my 
seat in the first car which opened the procession, and 
slowly moved along between two lines of wildly cheering 
people. 

Meanwhile the Duce leaped on to the little terrace, 
kissed my wife's hand, and took my little fair-haired 
baby boy, Paolo, in his arms — a charming gesture which 
was a testimony to his kindness of heart. 

The cars moved off from the anchorage, took the road 
linking up with the Marine Avenue, and proceeded 
towards Rome, while the tide of humanity, held back 
with difliculty by the troops that lined the road, still 
surged on both sides of us. The crowds were most dense 
near the entrance of the motor-track. Many of them 
only caught a fugitive glimpse of the motor-cars and of 
our white uniforms, but that did not prevent them from 
cheering us as wholeheartedly as those who had a better 
view. 

Running parallel with the motor-track was another 
road, along which poured a tide of private cars which 
kept pace with us as we proceeded along towards the city. 
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amidst the ceaseless cheering of the multitude. The 
double line of cars, on which the revolving lanterns of the 
lighthouses stabbing the night sky with long inter- 
mittent beams of light, shot fitful gleams, formed a very 
impressive sight as they sped along between the endless 
rows of applauding people. 

Along the track of the road running parallel to ours 
many cars overtook mine ; the occupants shouted my 
name and cheered wildly, and then sped away towards 
Rome. Among those cars was one carrying the Crown 
Prince and Princess Maria Jose. I saw his Royal Highness 
looking with a smile towards me, and caught a glimpse of 
the fair-headed princess. Then came a greeting from 
both : — " Bravo, Balbo ! ” I had barely time to acknow- 
ledge the royal salute. My hand had just touched the 
peak of my cap, when the car dashed on. Later on I 
received a telegram from the Prince and Princess stating 
that they were present incognito at the reception at the 
Lido, and that they were thrilled to join in the accla- 
mations which greeted the wings of Italy. 

Members of the government, leaders of the Fascist 
Party and leading military and naval officers also brought 
their cars level with mine along the Via del Mare, and 
shouted “ Bravo, Balbo ! ” as they caught my eye. 

At the point where the Via del Mare debouches into 
the densely populated areas of San Paolo and Testuccio, 
the streets were literally packed with people, w|iile the 
scene was gay with flags and bunting. Flowers and 
confetti were showered on us from all sides by our en- 
thusiastic fellow-country-people, most of them working- 
men in their shirt sleeves, toil-worn women, girls and 
children with piping voices. Young Fascists on motor- 
bicycles and mounted police found it very difficult to 
keep the road clear for us. And then the bands massed 
at the comers of the streets, and the congregational 
singing of the BaliUa and of the young Italian girls, 
combined with the acclamations of the enormous crowds 
in giving us a triumphal entry into the heart of mother 
Rome which will never fade from my memory. 

So dense was the crowd through which our cars had 
to pass that it took us about an hour to reach the Piazasa 
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Venezia, from which we went through the Corso Umberto 
to the Piazza Colonna. On the balcony of the Palazzo 
della Stampa were draped the magnificent tapestries of 
the capital, with the letters S.P.Q.R. embossed in gold. 
On the frontal of the building was an enormous portrait 
of Mussolini. 

It was as light as day in the square. Four flood- 
lighting reflectors arranged on the Palazzo della Galeria 
focussed their dazzling beams on the opposite building, 
bringing into bold relief especially the map of the route 
of the Italian squadron, with white electric bulbs showing 
the course of the outward journey, and red ones to mark 
the return trip. 

At the entrance of the Circolo della Stampa I was 
received by the secretary of the Fascist Party, who 
greeted me warmly, and after a brief chat, in compliance 
with his request, I appeared on the balcony, surrounded 
by my boys, while in the rear floated the standard of the 
squadron. A hush fell on the immense multitude that 
filled the square, as I made a signal that I wished to 
address them. 

“ In the name of the Atlantic crews," I said, " I thank 
you, comrades, for the magnificent reception which you 
have given us. Above all things, however, I am anxious 
that you should not lose sight of the great fact that my 
comrades and myself are just the humble soldiers of a 
great chief in whose name it is an easy and a pleasing 
task to fight victorious battles." 

The thunder of applause that greeted my words had 
not died away for a considerable time after I had retired. 
After chatting for a little while with a number of friends, 
I slipped out as quickly as possible in order to get home. 
But it took me a long time to do so, as the crowd accom- 
panied me all the way. When at length I arrived horne, 
I found standing in the doorway, their faces radiant with 
expectancy, my wife, my children, my sisters, my brother 
and my relatives. 

The Roman triumph had a wonderful sequel on August 
13th. When I left my home at 8.50 a.m. with my flight 
adjutant, the streets were already thronged with people. 
Considerable numbers had some hours previously strateg- 
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ically occupied the best points of vantage along the route 
by which the procession was to go. I drove quickly 
towards the Quirinal, where we were to be received by 
the King. The members of the squadron in their white 
uniforms with scarves and decorations, were lined up, 
awaiting my arrival. We were conducted to a large hall 
in the palace where I called my men to attention. I 
had barely done so when the King entered, alert and 
smiling. 

“ God save the King ! ” I called out in a loud 
voice. 

“ God save the King ! ” echoed the crews of the Atlantic 
squadron, coming smartly to the salute. 

I presented my men one by one to the King, who 
chatted animatedly for a few moments with each of 
them. 

During the course of the royal reception we could hear 
the ceaseless thunder of acclamation from the masses in 
the square, whose numbers were momentarily swelling 
with the crowds coming up from the Via Venti Settembre, 
the Via XXIV Maggio and the Via Dataria. 

Before saying good-bye to us, the King told me that 
he had great pleasure in signing recently a decree issued 
by the Duce for my promotion to the rank of Air- 
Marshal. 

When we appeared on the square again, headed by the 
Air Force band and the colours of the squadron, a com- 
pany of carabiniers flanking our column kept the centre 
of the road open for us. " Long live the King ! ” cried 
the multitude, as the grand balcony of the palace opened, 
and the King appeared, accompanied by the Duke of 
Aosta in the uniform of a colonel of the Air Force. 
My eyes fixed on the balcony, I gave the salute, and 
my men stood to attention while our flag dipped for 
a moment. Then we started our march towards the 
Via XXIV Maggio, while the King watched us filing 
past. 

The crowds seemed to grow closer and denser as we 
traversed the Via Nazionale towards the Piazza Venezia. 
Along the route were lined up the Fascist, municipal and 
combatant organisations of the city. Flags were dipped 
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in greeting to our little azure standard. The wide expanse 
ot Magnanapoli and the Via IV Novembre were black 
with people. At Piazza Venezia in addition to the Roman 
Fascists was a contingent from my own city, whose en- 
thusiasm almost reached the limit of frenzy. 

We debouched upon the Imperial Way, the wonderful 
avenue of Rome, which under the inspiration of the Duce, 
has given a modem continuity to the glorious landmarks 
and venerable ruins of the ancient city of the Csesars. 
On roof tops, from windows, and spanning the great 
thoroughfare, flags of all sizes and colours waved under a 
blue sky. For the first time too, after the lapse of so many 
centuries, Rome unfurled the great flag that marked her 
proud position as one of the world’s greatest maritime 
cities. 

In accordance with the usage of ancient Rome, green 
laurel leaves were strewn as a triumphal carpet along the 
path which we traversed, to the strains of innumerable 
bands whose blare was not loud enough to drown the 
acclamations of the multitude. Presently we approached 
the stately statues of the Caesars between the two forums 
and the imposing bulk of the Basilica of Maxentius, 
while in the background the Colosseum, with its count- 
less superimposed arches, stood out against the blue 
sky. 

Close to the temple of Venus Genetrix stood a large 
number of women dressed in black — ^the mothers and 
widows of those who fell in the Great War, in the Fascist 
campaigns and in the cause of Italian aviation. When 
we came level with them, the women advanced towards 
us, and strewed flowers in our path. 

The open space in front of the Colosseum and the 
slope of the Orto Botanico and of the Palatine as far as 
the Forum Romanum, were crowded to the utmost 
capacity. 

Near the Arch of Constantine generals and othp 
superior officers of all the armed forces of the Crown in 
full dress uniform were lined up. Among them I noticed 
the stately form of the Duke of Aosta. A guard of honour 
from the Roman garrison was drawn up outside the Arch 
of Constantine. 
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This was the culmination of the Roman triumph which 
the Duce decreed as a tribute to us. For the first time 
after a lapse of 2000 years a victorious army had marched 
along the Triumphal Way, It was no longer a landmark 
belonging to the dead pathetic past, with an appeal to 
archaeologists and poets only — it was one of the life 
arteries of eternal Rome. I had a feeling as I walked 
along it at the head of my squadron that a great ritual, 
symbolising the continuity of the life of ancient Rome, 
was being enacted. 

The troops presented arms. Big guns thundered. The 
bell of the Capitol pealed in the distance. Then the multi- 
tude burst forth with a thunderous volume of applause 
that reverberated among the seven hills of Rome. The 
squadron’s standard, carried by Second-Lieutenant An- 
tonio Chioddi, the youngest among us, led the procession 
under the Arch of Constantine ; I followed, and after me 
came all the rest of my comrades. 

Having passed under the arch, we continued our route 
along the Triumphal Way to the Palatine, where the 
Duce held the great rally. 

On the slope of the hill, in the solemn setting of the 
stadium of Domitian, the ceremonial was held. The 
standard, carried by pupils of the Caserta Academy, who 
acted as its guard of honour, formed a background for 
the crews of the Atlantic squadron. 

Three bugle blasts announced the approach of the Duce 
who, attended by me, and wearing the uniform of a com- 
mander-in-chief of Italian militia, advanced towards the 
members of the squadron, who stood to attention. I 
introduced them to the Duce in the following words : 

“ Duce, I have the honour of presenting to you the 
second aerial Atlantic squadron. I hope that in return 
for what you have done for us, you will one day do us 
the honour of asking us to fight for you.” 

Then turning towards my men, I called out : ” God 
save the Duce ! ” 

" God save the Duce ! ” replied the squadron as with 
one voice. 

And now in an atmosphere of tense emotion, Mussolini 
addressed us thus : 
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" Officers and men of the Atlantic squadron, 

“Four months ago, speaking on this hill which is 
hallowed in the annals of imperial Rome, I referred to 
the imminent test of your grit and courage and assured 
you of my confidence that you would win through. 
When your brave commander came to say farewell to 
me, I told him that I was confident that he would return. 
My joy on this day of glory for Italy is tempered by 
sorrow for our two brave countrymen who were killed at 
Amsterdam and the Azores. The memory of these gallant 
comrades will be treasured religiously for ever in our 
hearts. Their death is the tribute that has to be paid to 
blind fate in every great undertaldng. I have followed 
your great enterprise with anxiety and yet with confi- 
dence, and to-day after your triumph, which has been 
patterned on those of ancient Rome, I assert that you 
have fully deserved that great tribute for your services 
to Italy, to the Revolution and to aviation. 

“You have deserved it for your services to Italy. 
During the course of your 12,000 miles flight, which will 
assume epic proportions with the passing of the years, 
hundreds of people have uttered the name of Italy in 
all the languages of the world. When you reached 
America you fanned anew to a great flame the fire of the 
patriotism of the colonies in that continent by your 
presence and by your heroic achievements. You have 
deserved your triumph for your services to the Revolu- 
tion, because you wore your black shirts during_ your 
expedition, an expedition which was to consecrate in the 
skies of two continents the solidarity of the Fascist 
Revolution. You have deserved this for your services to 
aviation, and I think that many years wiU pass before 
other nations can match — I am not talking about their 
surpassing — ^your great exploit, 

“ I congratulate you most heartily, and I assure you 
as head of the Government, as a Fascist, and as an 
Italian, of my thorough satisfaction regarding your great 
achievement. And the tribute which I have just paid to 
your commander who has led you by his shrewdess, his 
enthusiasm and his courage, to victory, I extend to every 
one of you. 
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His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to 
sign the decrees regarding promotions. And on this very 
day I intend to give you the insignia and the badges of 
your new ranks.” 

The Duce then stepped towards me, and presented me 
with an Air-Marshal’s cap. Then all my comrades, one 
by one, filed before him, and received from him the awards 
of their valour. Three bugle blasts announced the con- 
clusion of the memorable ceremony. 

During the afternoon of that great day, Signor Starace, 
accompanied by the Council and all the leading men of 
the Fascist Party, presented us at the Palazzo Littorio 
with gold medals. The Governor of Rome also presented 
us with gold medals in the Julius Ca;sar hall of the 
Senatorial Palace. 

In the evening the city was illuminated. 

On the following day, August i^ijth, the various crews 
took their planes at different hours to their anchorage at 
Orbetello. 

Accompanied by the Duke of Aosta, I went to meet 
the King at the station of the little town that is now 
known all over the world as the “ Eagle's Nest.” 

He invited me into his carriage, and in a very short 
time our train pulled up at the landing-stage. 

The crews were all drawn up on the wings of their 
respective machines, which were aligned in a great arc 
on the calm surface of the water. The King reviewed 
them as he passed in front of them on a motor- 
launch. As he approached each flying-boat in turn, 
the crews, standing to attention, shouted : ” Long 

live the King ! ” The King was obviously very mucli 
impressed, and told me so when the ceremony was over. 

When he returned to the bank, the King inspected the 
buildings along the slipway, and the school of Higher 
Navigation where the preparations for the Atlantic flight 
had been carried out. Meanwhile the crews had come 
ashore and were lined up on the great scpiare in front of 
the landing-stage. When the King appeared they came 
to the salute. 

" In the presence of His Majesty the King, and in his 
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name,” I said, ” I declare that the second Atlantic 
squadron is disbanded. God save the King ! ” 

“ God save the King ! ” my boys re-echoed. 

Our task was ended. 
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*^HEDIARy OF MRS.PEPYS F.D. Ponsonby, Senior 

Author of "Tiife Life and Times of Colley Cibber", "The Gay King : 

CiiAKi.rs If, liis CotiKT AND TiMEs”, etc., etc, 

Adnurers of Tepys often regret that his "Poor Wretch" 
never kept a diary loo I This book is a serious attempt to 
supply a lorig-fclt want. Whilst it does not pretend to be 
of her than a work of fiction, it has been carefully connoted 
and synchronized throughout with Samuel’s Diary, and 
contains neither fictitious incidents nor characters. 

Cimtlc.s II — Nen Gwynne — "my Lady Castlemaine" — ^they 
are all here, as seen bj' Mrs. Pepys. Last but not least we 
have Samuel Pepys — the man bis wife knew as no one (not 
even birnsLlf) knew him. Headers of the immoi'tal Diary 
realize that in all I’c-pys left out of it there must have been 
material for such a human document as "The Diary of 
l^epy.s”. In this book the sprightly French wife of a 
stolid British spouse is free at last to speak her mind on 
ilK*. subject of his amours with other women. The book 
ends with her discovery that with all her jealousy (justifiable 
and unjustifiable) she still loves her man with a deep, 
unlroubicd love which even the Deb ’Willett affaire could 
only rullle on the surface, and which rises in its old strength 
the moment Samuel reveals, under stress, that he is going 
Wind. 

"He needs me now," ends the Diary of Mrs. Pepys. "Me, 
not ICnepp nor Deb nor any other of his light women-— but 
only me, his poor, ill-natured, ugly wife. ..." 

She cannot have been easy to live with ; but — was Pepys ? 


Cmnm 8vo. Wtiih 8 original Illustrations, js, 6 d, net, 
(I) 
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ENGLAND CONTINENTAL ? Paul Dottia 

That Englishmen are their insularity — that 

England is cvolvin;:^ into a Continental nation—surh the-' 
motif of this survey by Profo'sor fhittin (of the I’ni vtn ity of 
Toulouse) of almost every facet of English life— .'■ociai, moral, 
political, economic, cultural and enviroumc nlah Many of 
his observations owe their piquancy to the fact that he* sees 
something marvellous in matters that are to us liiniulruni 
and banal, ft is the contrast between subjective and 
objective visualization, ansi it does us good "to sec tDur a.» 
ithers sec us". 

There is no trace of national prejmlico agnin-T En ‘land 
in this book, even though occasionally v,u may not tigu'et* 

■with some of its contentions, t'andid even to bhmtiu '•*, 
Professor Dottin views British .shortcomings with the same 
dispassionate glance with which he surveys Briti«.h virtues. 

If he is frank in his strictures, he is ju.st as fr.inli iii his 
praise of England and Englishmen. 

His review of the position of agriculture in England is of V( ry 
great topical importance. Viewing niral Enghimi with ejns 
that have been accustomed to the intensive tillages sj'.ieni 
of France, he asserts that English agriculture is monbimd, 
and that no mere tentative palliatives will rcunedy the 
malady. It will need revolutionary legislation to di^fiosscss 
the great proprietors who make no serious efforts to exploit 
the land’s resources. He adds that if Eaglami were 
intensively cultivated, our unemployed ranks would be 
diminished by 750,000 souls 1 

The crisis in the Church of England, the cult of Mammon 
and the inevitably progressive decline of England's in- 
dustrial greatness are the theme of gripping pages. Very 
shrewd, too, are Professor Dottin's comments on our polilit a.1 
system, and the decay of family life and old customs. The 
efforts of our more adventurous writers to foist rLquS sex 
novels on the public gives him an opening for poking fun 
at British prudery and hypocrisy. He has some piquant 
remarks about the htcraxy ostracisms of James Joyce, 1), 11. 
Lawrence and the author of The Well of Lonehneu it. 

Professor Dottin is very puzzled about the queer paradox 
of the much vaunted love of animals in Engluiul. He 
cannot understand why people are fined for being trm'l 
to any animal, from a cat to a crocodile, while thti anshic- 
racy of England will chase a fox or stag for 
"Every Engli.shman has the soul of a bookie" Is a piquant 
epigram from his comment on horse-racing in Groat Bntam. 

His chapter on Ireland' — ^the "British Vendee"— is ex- 
cellent. 


Demy Bvo, izs. 6d. nei. 
I2j 



SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS, 1934 
gARLOW’S JOURNAL 

Of his life at Sea in King's Ships, East and West Indiamen Irani 1SSS-1TS3. 

'Transcribed from the original manuscript formerly in the possession of 
Admiral Sir J. S, Yorke, by Basil Lubbock, author of "The China 
Clippers", "Round the Horn before the Mast", "The Log of the 
'Cutty Sark’ ", etc. 

In the old days, every naval officer, every master mariner 
and every deep water mate kept his own private log. 

But it was not so usual for a foremast hand — a rude tar- 
paulin — to bend his gnarled fist round a quill pen, and so 
far as is known this journal is the only example of an 
uneducated seaman’s log in the days of the Stuarts. 

There is hardly a phase or aspect of sea life which Barlow 
doe.s not experience or touch upon. He was apprentice to 
the ciiief master's mate of the Royal Charles at the Restor- 
ation, and his account of Charles II’s return should be 
compared with that of Pepys. 

He served against the Barbary Pirates under Lord Sand- 
wich in 1661-2 He fought at the Battle of Lowestoft when 
the Dutch Admiral, Opdam, blew up. He was knocked 
over by a spent ball in the Four Days’ Fight. He took part 
in the victory of St. James’s Day, and he records how he 
lost most of his relations from the plague. In the Second 
Dutch war he was captured by the Hollanders in Banca 
Straits, when bis ship, the Indiaman Experiment, was on her 
way back from China. He served in every kind of Merchant- 
man from a lordly East Indiaman to a pink which carried 
pickled heiTings from Glasgow to the Straits. 

One of the charms of this journal is its variety. Edward 
Barlow voyages eveiywhere — ^he suffers shipwreck, strand- 
ing, imprisonment. 

That Barlow was not only a superb seaman, but a simple, 
honest, good-hearted man is evident. As an artist he cer- 
tainly had genius. 

The log teems with small touches which bring the whole life 
of the day before one, whether it is afloat or ashore. Indeed, 
his spells on land in London and elsewhere are far from being 
the least interesting part of his journal. 

Born at Prestwich on March 6th, 1642, Barlow described 
his early life as a farmer’s boy, a whitester, a post-boy, and 
vintner, before going to sea in the First-Rate Nasehy in 
1659. His experiences end with a vivid description of the 
great gale of 1703 when half England was laid in ruins. 

A limiied edition, in two volumes, of 100 sets printed on special handmade 
paper und each copy nunibered. With 16 coloured plates, and 56 black and 
white Illustrations. £4 4s. od. net per set. 
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f^EE¥ANTES AND THE MAGICIANS 
^ Roger Boiitet de Monvel 

Rendered into Engllsli with an Introduction by A. William Ellis 

The ill-fortune which dogged the footstep^' a! Miguel tie 
Cervantes, the author of the immortal D<ut Oufvr'ie, might 
have suggested to him that the fruslration of his hopes and 
desires, the penury and hardships which he suffered were tiue 
to the mnchinafions of some maIevoIf*nl enciianter, liKt as 
Don Quixote was a martyr to the magicians ffivaifed 
his every conquest and changed by tlie;r wiles an army into 
a flock of sheep, a castle info a indl, aiui Duleinea into a 
peasant wench. With this idea iorexn</->t in hi-, njiud, 
Monsieur Roger Boutet do Monvcl ha^ cuiiipo td a life of 
Cervantes as vivid as it is churming in it> m ,sght, Ag.imst 
a background of the glory of the Spam of Ci rvanl(*s' d.tt, he 
has portrayed the life of her greatest geniii a iih' lull of 
tribulation and wonder, of action and exciti ni< nt and h.ml 
luck ; and from his original, Mr. A. Wiihani hJhs ha> made 
an English version eminently rcad.ibk* fioiu ctn* r to fov< r, 
and has supplied a masterly Introiiutliuu on the* 1?u<jk Dan 
Quixote. 

Largs Demy Svo. With 8 original IlIuDratiuns. ihs. net. 


QODOY 


Hans Roj^er Madol 


THE FIRST OF THE MODliKN DiCl'ATORS 


Translated by G. D. H. Pidcock 


A biography that reads like a romance. 

Born in 1767, the son of a country’ nobleman of modt .t 
means, Godoy made for himself a fMiuloiLs cuuer at the 
Court of Spain, where at the age of 1 7 he became the hivonr- 
ite of King Carlos IV and the lover of the Queiui, tite 
Luisa of Parma. He, and not Carlos, was the n-.d hitle r of 
two of her children, the Infanta Isabella and liie iiiiui!e 
Francisco de Paula, and through them the ana sbsr ut the 
later Bourbons. So it mvhs to the iuteu si uf tin* Sp.uu .h 
royal family that the memory of their j.ujgimiur, a mail 
not of royal birth, .should bo blotted out aial l.is vei y name 
was forgotten. 

The course of his dictatorship, whicii be an win a he wa.s 
only 25, was watched wdth close attention by N ipoieon, 
whose antagonist he was at many impoitant moments of thu 
Emperor’s active life. 

Large Demy Svo. With 8 }llmiratwni> jHs. mi. 



SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS, 1934 
_^SEFF : THE RUSSIAN JUDAS Boris Nicolalevsky 

Mr. Nicolaievsky’s book is a startling account of one of the 
most sinister figures of Russian history immediately pre- 
ceding the Revolution. Aseff 's amazing career throws a vivid 
liglit on the Byzantine tangle of political hie under Tsarism, 
and on the underground activities of the secret police 
engaged in combating the revolutionary parties and the 
terrorists. 

Aseff was an agent-provocaieur. But his originality lay 
in that he put his own interests above those of the “State" 
or “Revolution", and so played a “double" game, betraying 
in turn the confidence of both the revolutionaries and the 
police. In time Asefi became not only the trusted chief of 
the most important terrorist group in Russia, whose as^assi- 
nations of such personalities as the minister Plehve and the 
(".raud Buke Sergei, the Tsar’s uncle, he successfully or- 
gani/td, but he also, later, became one of the most valued 
advisers of the minister Stolypin. Outwitting and 
bt I raying now his police chiefs, now his terrorist friends, 
uho liad unbounded confidence in him as a “ruthless revo- 
lutionary", Aseff dominated both sides for some twenty 
} eai s until his final exposure in 1909. Even then he escaped 
the vengeance of the outraged terrorists and settled down 
comtnitabiy as a stock-broker in Berlin, where he died in 
Jpih. 

Jtlr. Nirolaievsky brings together and sifts for the first 
tunc all tlic evidence winch has only lately become available. 

Based on material drawn from original sources, and used 
with gierd historical judgment. 

Large Demy hvo. With 16 IllustraHons. 18s. 

JOURNALIST IN CHINA H. G. W. Woodhead 

On November 4th, 1902, the author sailed for China as a 
Junior reporter on the North China Daily News. 

i'or nearly thirty years he held posts of considerable 
importance m various parts of the country, and therefore 
may be said to be an authority on the manifold and tangled 
problems of tlnit teeming land. He sheds much liglit on the 
pi'cuhai ddlicullies, re.sponsibilitics and oppoxtumties of a 
iintish journ.ihbt in Cluna, in addition to much interesting 
iidorniation of a general character. 

Chinese furates, opium traffickers, Foreign Courts, Bolshe- 
vik iilois, war, biiort and politics all come under review and 
aie stun irom an angle that few other journalists of Mr. 
Woo<l!iead’s calibre can obtain. It is a book that should be 
read by all tho.se who wish to get a real insight into the vast 
complexities of China and her people. 

Demy 8yo. With 8 Illustrations. 15s. 
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^EM GAY MONARCH OF FRANCE June Meade 

Atitlior of "Mary Stuart : Queen and Woman"', "TiiREE Women of 

France” 

Francis I of France was a contemporary of blufi Kin;.' Hal 
of England, and there is a remarkable similarity in ilieir 
lives, both historically and socialiy. They were men who 
could even be compared in appearance and beljavic'ur — the 
same build and dispositions, cheerful, hearty ; yet tliere was 
one point ot difference. Henry married the women In:; loved, 
elevfding them for a short time to the dignified ])l:,ice of 
royalty. But f'rancis conducted his "affairs” with chindes- 
tine metlujds that entitled Ms women to the dubious enjoy- 
ment of a. royal mistress. 

Demy St'o. With i6 lilustrations, i6s, net. 

]y[Y AIR ARMADA Italo Baibo 

Translated from the Italian by Gerald Griffin 

In this book Baibo gives us a detailed iuxount of an «.■%- 
ploit which captured the imagination of tlie v,orld- his 
flight with a squadron of twenty-four hydrojdane.s, earn.'ing, 
all told, well nigh one hundred soul.s, acrr»s tiie Alps, Swit- 
zerland, Germany, Holland, Franco, England, Ifcchiand, 
Ireland, Iceland, thence via the Atlantic to Lalirador and 
Canada, and across Lake Michigan to Cincago, a,nd lunriL* 
again by another route. 

It is a book that will appeal tremendously b* tiie g; iscud 
reader, because Baibo doe.s not talk "shop” — he tloc;, not 
overwhelm us with too many technical details about aero- 
nautics. Gifted with a poet’s imagination, an artist’s eye 
and a globe-trotter's insatiable prying curiosity-, hv gives 
us with minute exactitude details of the physical couifupmj- 
tion of the countries over W'hich he flies, while he sl:o\vs a keen 
appreciation of their local customs, tlieir cuilnre and limir 
traditions. 

The narrative ends with a very dramatic account of the 
triumphal march of the crews of the Air .Armada undt-r tin? 

Arch of Constantine in Rome, and of the tribute paid to 
Baibo and his men by Mus.solini in the .spectacular setting 
of the ruins of the ancient imperial city. 

Ba.lbo’s book is not merely a "flying log” ; it is a .sesies of 
skilfully drawn impressionist pictures of all the lands liu-it 
he visited. 

Large Demy Bvo. With over Illustrations. li^s.neL 

14— O.M. 66.” Colonel Victor K. Kalecilii 

Colonel Kaledin takes the reader in the fullest st>nse 
behind the scenes; amid all the plats and caiuu<,'r~p]oiH, 
tortuous approaches and desperate expediencies, whicii ure 
part and parcel of an intelligence Agent’s precarifuis hfe. 
Colonel Kaledin has had experience of espionage; and ct mut < r- 
espionage in more than half a dozen count rie.H. Haring the 
Great War he occupied the unique and peculiarly dihicuH posi- 
tion of a Double Spy ; working as a fully accredited Spy m the 
German Secret Service on behalf of his own country, ftussia. 

Demy Zvo. (id. 
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J^EEP WATER Pryce MitclieE 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEA CAPTAIN 

Ail Englishman brought up within a stone’s-throw of 
Queenstown Harbour, Pryce Mitchell was destined by inherit- 
ance for the sea. At the age of sixteen he signed on as a 
cabin boy, but, because of brutal treatment by the mate 
throughout the long voyage to Australia, he escaped into 
the Australian bush, where he spent the better part of a year. 
Returning at length to England, he renewed his apprentice- 
ship in the merchant marine. He rose from an ordinary 
sea.man to an A.B. ; he was a Third Mate at twenty-one, 
and a Second at twenty-two. And then quite suddenly 
young Mitchell realiaed that sailing ships were doomed. 

Declining the offer of a First Mate’s berth, he signed on as a 
deck hand on a steamship. He passed through the various 
grades on freighters, tramp steamers, and mail packets, and 
hnaily became Captain of a liner at the age of thirty -one ! 

With fine humour and self-reliance he tells the graphic 
story of these years in a narrative so manly and observant 
that it deserv’es to be placed on the same shelf with Two 
Years before the Mast. 

With 37 Ilhtsirations in black and white by Henry C. PUz, 

Large Demy Svo. i8s. 


HALF DECK Capt. George H. Grant 

A fourteen-year-old boy, shivering with excitement and 
apprehension in spite of a new overcoat with the brave brass 
buttons of the British Merchant Marine, starting off alone on 
a voyage to the other side of the world. To-day, at thirty- 
eight, he commands a liner, but he has not forgotten Ms first 
years as apprentice in the half deck of the old tramp steamer 
Monarch. He will not forget, nor will you forget when yon 
have read the book, his first crossing of the Line, when Boxley, 
the hard-boiled first mate, fell into the hath prepared for 
Neptu ne 's neophyte ; the winter passage through Magellan ; the 
week-end spent in the South American jail ; the anxious hours 
in the English Channel, on a lee shore, with both steering-chains, 
gone. I.east of all wiE he forget the mutiny of the CMnese 
firemen, which left the boy in sole charge of the steamer, 
r/ii? is a moving narrative — an authentic contem- 

pormy chronicle wMch has the bite of life and which mounts 
k'cadily to a climax. It is, moreover, one of the few auto- 
biographies of a seaman's life on a steamship. 

With 16 Illustrations in black and white by Gor&m Grant. 

Demy 8 vo, x 6 s. 
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Y NINE LIVES Achmed AMnllah 

"I, Achmed Abdullali (Prince Nadir Khan Durani), have 
every reason for writing my autobiograpliy. My father 
was a weaithy Russian and my mother a member of a 
powerful, lawless Afghan family. 

"My Afghan mother poisoned her second luisiiaiid heranse 
she ‘didn't care much for him’. My Itussian fattier was 
always being exiled — to Paris, not Sibeiia— and was con- 
tinually surprising his sons, both by the variety of his mis- 
tresses and the number of mail escapades in winch he became 
involved. It is not unnatural that, with such a Imritage, I 
became an adventurer and a wanderer o\Lr four contiaeuis, 
lived through w’ars and fought duels, was a Biifjsh s}>y in 
India, Africa and the Uiiiti'd Slates (I was conviv U‘d as a 
spy by the Gcrinans), played, laugluvi, won or lost slonng 
up a treasury of reminisieiice that would be hard to dupli- 
cate, 

"Here are happenings in the British Military Inlelligmce 
Service and in tiie Turkish Anny ; eviaits, some poidt*. othein 
less polite, iu Lomlon's l\Ia>f.ur, Centj.d Auietua, the 
Himalayas and {'liina; utibeln \ab!<‘ advenfurts and exti.i- 
ordinary people. 

"My Afghan grandniot hei 's goafs, <iii< kens, dm ks and 
retinue of strvunbs tleinorali/ed the h.ivoy Hold, hor a 
gaudy bath-rohesent inc by my Aunt \ loh t, a W< st Ah u an 
chief offered me his tw'o daugliteis. 'Xhey weie itdused 
(they were ugly as sin}. 

"Hived, not nine lives, but dozens -Hvi'd lliemtiaugeiously 
and to the full/' 

Large DemyBvo, With uhottt 20 lUmtfulmn%, sHw 


:e mystery puzzle book 

Lassiter Wren and Raxidle McKay 

With a Foreword by S. S. Vajs-Uimi! 

This book i.s iliffereiit- -it stimulates ymir wits and reawti- 
ing powers from the moment the first page is turned. 

Here arc the diagrams, documents, dues, essential bui» 
of many actual and hypothetical puz/.le»iases from the antwh 
of crime, detection and espionage, hasunutitig reathiig in 
themselves. But each is a chalictige to >«ur poweia of 
observation and deduction. The teolution anil outcoiine 
of each case is always given at the end of the book. How 
many can you solve ? 

Crown Bvo» as. 6d* »il. 
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ChmUerton^s Sea-Stories never fail to interest — 

Saturday Review, 

UNIFORM EDITION 

E. KEBLE CHATTERTON’S 
Sea Stories of the Great War 

•pHE SEA -RAIDERS 

"Traring the career of every German raider that put to 
sea, with tlie exception of the JEmden, Mr. Chattorton ha.<a 
contpihd a fa.scinating record of blue-water adventure- 
lh‘,ides making capital reading for all, Mr. Chatterton's 
hook iiu nts tlie attention of naval students, who will find it 
(4 Kreaf v.ilue .” — Daily I'chtfraph. 

’‘Ahohmly authentic; as thrilling and incredible as 
nnytlung wnlien by Ihudy or Cajdain Mairyat/’ — Standard. 

IVtih 34 tilMsirations. Demy Sue. 3s. 6d. net, 

QALLANT GENTLEMEN 

"lh-n‘, ill tiiese retonls fd dmds to death, of courage and 
cunning and the final rage of battle, there is the essential 
spitil of epic.’*" Sunday Times. 

“\'uui and fascinating .stories that will live for all time." 

- Dul^f SAitih. 

H’UA 31 iilustfations and 5 Maps. Demy Svo, 3?. 6ai^net. 

KONIGSBERG ADVENTURE 

I'oi tin* fust tune the full and complete account is given 
of how the l.umnis Geiman rrui.ser Koni^qsberg, after suildng 
the Hu it.sh S S. City vf Wintheder, and then surprising and 
sinking H.M.H. Dtgasiis, thsappeared right off the chart, iiid 
inn SI If lot nmntiis up an apparently unnavigahlc nver, was 
filially diHtoveri'd and destroyeth 
lihifA iy UiHstuilums and n Maps. Demy ^vo. 3s. Od. net. 
hi pifparation, riaiiy Sept, 

yrjpHE BIG BLOCKADE 

*'l he Htg lilfH kade" is the enthralling story of how a fleet, 
consi.sting chiefly of unaimoured liners, in braving every 
kiiui ot unexpected peril giuflually broke the will of Ger- 
many into suhnwssion, Kiwiwa as the xolh Crui.ser Sejuadron, 
tins unnpie naval force dtiring month after month in spite 
of the vilest weather, galc.s of wuul, Arctic ice, long dark 
nights and terrible sea.s, shut ofi the Central European 
l*tjwers from receiving their essential supplies. 

SUuiiiraUons. Demy Hvo. 3s. 6d. mt. 

In preparation, ready Sept. 
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HUMST m JBLJCKEfrS 


STRUGGLE Adolf Hitler 

Uith Impff&siofi, 

Wickham Sthed : *'Wil} help us gontl dtsU in geitiag 
to the heart of Hitlor’s policy.*'— \itifk^hiye Oh'Ctver. 

“We recomnicnd a close btudy of this book."— 

Post. 

“Commands alii iiiion.’’ — i'Acnirjp .Vcfrv. 

“This astonihlung book.*’** Ken ‘ humule. 

“A revealing £.elf-|>ortKut.“--idf;ni;./ Stindund, 

“Is of sigriificantc as throwing home hght on thought- 
processes which cvon now are often nivsterious.*’”- -Punch. 

“The manual of tlicfatoiship." * Ihiily Mitrtw. 

“The book .shoiihl be read by i-vetytme so that w-e may 
know against what ideas we tUt; li^htuig/' -A>re /hdain. 

“Thedistriminat jng reading publa tv lil reah/e thai it helps 
them to understand the man .ind his poln y,’’* ~ i’wWitf 

Large Demy a. Hhtdtakd. iHs. «rl. 


THE LAW OF LIBEL 

”** M. A. Macklnnon Sc J. Allen Bell 


With an introduction by Mkhall jo.sx,rii. 

“An admirable book.'’-* ITufcr. 

“An excellent little book. Points out clearly the viinous 
pitfalls and snags to be avoided."— Seohmum. 

“This useful iitih; book. . o* I.mdm'A. 

“Will provide the reader with a tjuick approacli to an 
understanding of the subject.''-” 7m«i, 

“Invaluable to writers."— 5«mfay Ihspaieh. 

Crown Bm. 35. 6d. mt. 


the menace of japan 

Professor T. O^Coiir^y 

Impressim. 

George Bernard Shaw ; “Of great im|iorta«ce.“ 

“Amazingly outspoken/'— Alaif. 

“Likely to provoke a good deal of controversy ." — Dmfy 
MaM, 

“This book should b® a useful corrective for tliose who were 
recently talking of the coercion of Japan/’— Li'ilifiir. 

Demy Sm. JUmimted. tz$. 6d. u«i. 
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SPRING AUmVNCEMENtS, 1934 


•pHE LAND OF THE LINGAM Arthur Miles 

i^th Impression. 

“’You have no dull, weary politics here, but a vital and 
sincere exposition of the greatest problem of India/' 

— Sunday Express. 

“An exhaustive source of information, collected, evidently, 
with pains.’’— o’ London’s. 

“An outspoken book.” — Daily Express. 

Demy Hvo. Illustrated. I 2 s. 6d, net. 


^BKEE WOMEN OF FRANCE June Meade 

Author of "Mary Siuart — Queen and Woman” 
znd Impression. 

Jo UK Macadam: “Miss Meade, with her remarkable 
' ical seiLSG of the dramatic in history, has picked on 
t‘ fie Medici, Marguerite de Valois, and the seduc- 
oness dc Sauve.” 

History with the fol-de-rols off, human and vitally 
•'Sunday Dispatch. 

>ry seasoned with 'pep’, saccharine, and present- 
)quusl conversation.” — John o* London’s. 

Demy See. Illustrated. X 2 s. 6d. net. 


A MILLION MILES IN SAIL : Beiug the Story 
of the Sea Career of Captain Charles C. Dixon 
John Herries McCulloch 

^rd Impression. 

“A fine tale. The book is full of interesting facts . , . 
rousing descriptions of wild weather at sea and desperate 
adventures in times of war and peace.” — -Evening Standard. 
“From first to last the volume has a compelling interest.” 

■^Scotsman, 

“Every chapter has some adventure or description which 
should give pleasure to a landsman or warm the heart of a 
square-rigged sailor,” — Manchester Guardian. 

“An exciting book/* — Daily Express, 

Demy 8eo, Illustrated, ins. 6d, net. 
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HURST £5f BLACKETTS 


TUDOR WENCH Elswyth Ttiafie 

Author of “Riders of the Wind”, “Echo Answi rs”, ‘‘i!is Elizabeth”, 

"Cloth of Gold” 

4//i Impyesskm 

John Macadam : "An extrooniiiiary gliinp^f^ at a for- 
gotten time, romantic as a nov» I, ytt cor«|>?< ft ly nti- 
cated.” — Sunday Dispatch. 

"This book will give a lively and fa\our.ible picture ” 

— Times. 

"Miss Thane has desex'ved well ... She has Ls ought 
the Princess Elizabeth on an amplj, uell-Id st 
• — Saturday Reoiew. 

"An admirable book.” — Daily Sktl h. 

"Vividness of characteri/atifM iiady Mail 

"A brilliant portrait of IfliAiIitth in ail her phases.” 

— Evening Expicss. 

"Lively movenu nt and colom of ronuitu t ” Sn tMnun. 

"Political backgiound uell dejmted " Jl/oii in ; Pud. 

"Captures the atmosphere of the 't oiisl.mt Nunph'.” 

— Daily Telegraph. 

“A lively voimne.” — Splum 

"We arc too Iiewitclu d by the chaim of ht i suiting and 
the jiicasiire us ours,”- Oxjatd and Camlud h 

"Should appeal to a wide pulihc.”- Piii.tm ui uml lltf. 

Demy Hvo. Uludiated. 

pERDINAND OF BULGARIA Haim Rofter Miidol 

THE DREAM <iF BVZAN'l lUM 

"A strangely interesling and even fasi inahisg book I or 
the student of high politics the book is of luuloubted 
value . . . sliong m human intere.si, the man as well *u» the 
king, being vividly poiiraycd.”— .Sufmdny 

Large Demy ^vo. lUmtunted iKv. neb 

JN THE TOILS OF THE OGPU Karl KInclermaim 

2nd dmpussum. 

"Unforgettable pictures of the empire of honor seatiti 
behind the facade of the prison " Oh tner. 

"This bare, heart-rending account makes the blocKl run 
cold.”-— Saterday Review. 

"Will be widely read in this country. The iKiok is ndinir- 
ably translated from the German.”- Dmty Siakh. 

Demy Bvo. Illustrated, tzs (id mi. 
itz) 



SPRfNG ASmUNCEMSNIS, 1934 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SAMURAI 

Etsn Inagaki Sugimoto 

Impression. 

‘"What a lovely book it is, and how much it has to teach 
us. I have a secret notion that it will go on for years and 
years, making friends for itself and for the brave woman who 
wrote it." — Christopher Moruev. 

"A harvest for our delight ." — Evening Standard. 

"A r<‘ally beautiful book, and thoroughly deserves all the 
nice things that have been said about it. Happy the 
reviewer if all books were like this one!" — Bystander. 

Demy Hvo. lUusirated. 12s. 6d. net. 


A BAUGHTEE OF THE NARIKIN 

Inagaki Sugimoto 

2 nd Imptession. 

"One of the most promising first novels published this 
year. * ’*— Sfotsman . 

"f'h.trmingly written . . . deser\’'es to be widely read." 

— Tiwrs. 

"Nevir have we read a book of such exquisite delicacy 
and charm. ”---7 tme and ltde. 

"I would recomiruiid anyone who wants to get a little 
nearer the secret soul of the Jap.ane&e people to read this 
book."— “hpftfir. 

i}imy 8ro. los. 6 d. net. 


I^EN OF ART Thomas Craven 

A Masterly Introduction to the Great Painters 

"Mr. Craven writes gracefully, with the ability essential to 
art critics of coining a phrase." — Listener. 

"One of the most exhilarating books on art published in 
recent years." — Morning Post. 

"Ain mportant antidote to many modernist books on art." 

— S«al.s»w«. 

"Mr, Craven's style is picturesque. He relates art very 

cleverly. ’ ’« — Bookman. 

tmfgi Demy Svo. With 40 full-page JUusiratwms. 25s. net. 
iH) 



HUMST BLACKETTS 


“gAI>DLE-UP’» Captain F. C. Hitchcock, M.G. 

A guide to Equitatioa and Stable Management, including Hints to Instruc- 
tors. Witb a Foreword by SiE Frederick Hoboav*, C3I G., F.E.C.¥.S., 
F.R.S.E. 3rd Impression, 

"It is amazing how much information of practical value 
has been, collected and collated in tlii.s work ." — Mmning Post 

"Captain Hitchcock has written and illustrated a book . . . 
which will be accepted immediately as a standard authority 
on this sub|ect." — Robin Goodfellow in The Daily Mml. 

"1 can see it is going to fill a long-felt want. It is a Ixjok 
I recommend with confidence.” — Geoffrey Gilbly in The 
Sunday Express. 

"Captain Hitchcock has a wealth of practiciii experience 
. . . admirably concise and helpful/’— “*Vi!;?F't-CAjonn fe. 

"An exhaustive and at the same time entertaining book. 

The volume is crammed with information.”- Life. 

"Will be welcomed alike by those who wouUi mastci the 
art of horsemanship and by instructor.^/’- G«arfi»a». 

"There are books galore on the subject of nding, and one 
of the latest and best is Capt. F. C. Hitchcock’s "Saddle Up". 

Here is a book ... a highly practical work from the |>ea 
of one who know.s his subject.” — Irish Fteld. 

With 120 Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 

Books of the Horse by Gapt. M. Horace Hayes, F.R,C.V«S« 
pOINTS OF THE HORSE 

"Capt. Horace Hayes, the best of writers npon horses, has 
issued a new edition — considerably altered and enlarged, 
and magnificently illustrated — of his admirable work upon 
the 'Points of the Horse’, which is, in fact, a complete work 
on horses, their races and peculiarities.” — Aihenaum, 

"The intrinsic value of the book and the high pfofe»Miional 
reputation of the author should ensure this new edition a 
cordial welcome from sportsmen and all lovers of the horse.” 

— Times. 

A Treatise on the Conformation, Movements, Breeds and EvoluUm of ihs 
Horse, with 660 reproductions of Photographs and Drawings. FtfA Edh%m. 

Super royal 42s. net. 

AND HUNTING 

"One of a number of works written by the same author 
wMch are deserving of being regarded as standard works. 
Admirably turned out, brimful of splendid hxatt for ritiefs 
of all descriptions," — Daily Telegraph, 

Fifth Edition* 25B lUustraiims* Demy Boo. x8i, wirt, 

iH) 



•SPRING JNNOUNCEMENfS, 1934 


CTABLE MANAGEMENT AND EXERCISE 

Revised m,d ^r,lafgcd. A booh for Horse-Om-m and Students. lUasWaied 
by numerous Reprodudions of Ph, olographs Men specially for the vM. 
Demy 8 vo, iSs, net. 


gREAKING AND RIDING 

With Military Crtranieiitaries by James Fillis, Translated by Capx. 

M.H. Hayes, F.H.C.V.S. 

"Those who arc anxious to know something more about 
iiorscmanship than is implied in mere sticking on would be 
wcii advised to study Mr. Fillis’s pages."— 2 he Fuld. 

With 70 lUuirlyaiions. J6s. net. 


’Y^ETERINARY notes for HORSE-OWNERS 

An lUusIraled Manual of Horse Medicine and Surgery mth zjo 
lions. Eleventh Edition. Revised throughout, considerably enlarged, and 
124 neui and original photographs added. Large Crovm ivo. ,5,. net. 


•^RAINING and HORSE MANAGEMENT In INDIA 

Varieties of food, stable routine, clothing, managcmmt on ^ard ship mdm 

other Joints of horse management in India are treated in a clear and helpful 

manner which wUl serve as a very useful guide to all horse-lovers in the East. 
S^mth Edition. Revised and Urgely re-wntten. sos. net. 


MOMI M JPO^O „ ^ 

Seventh Edition. Revised and largely re-mitten, xos. 6d. 
•■The book deserves to rank as the standard work on polo, 

(15) 



BURS^ & BLJCKETTS 


ly^EMOIRS OF WILLIAM HICKEY; 1749-1809 


Tolums I 1749-1775- Demy 8 tio. 15^* 

II 3775-1782 Demy Bva, 15s 

„ III 1782-1790 Demy 8 m 15s 

„ IV 3790-1809 Demy Bvo. 21A 


Ninth Eiikm. 
Seventh EdtUm. 
Fwrth Edttmm. 
Third Edihm, 


gEX AND COMMON-SENSE Maiide Roydoii 

Miss Roydon does not hesitate to attack what she bdit ves 
to be wrong, whether it is with regard to our laws atout 
mamage, our refusal to let light in on the probk^m of sex, or 
the more recent tendency to pi each moral an.irchy as tlieir 
sole solution 


Eighth Edition, 4*! bd net. 


NEW EDITION JREADY APRIL 
*pHE YACHTSMAN’S PILOT 

By E. Keljle Chatterton 

Author of “The Big Blockade”, “Iue IvOvioshfro Advkntuhk”, 
“Gallant Gentlemen", etc. 

The First Edition covired the Harbours of Englainil, 

Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the SOntintnt of Europe 
front Yttiuidfen to Bordeaux. 

The New Edition, with a number of additfonal Harbour 
Plant, also Includes the Canals from Bordeaux to Soft 
on the Buff of Lions, and continues thenos to Toulon, 
taking in the Harbours of Site, Bran Ou Bio, Pori d« 

Bouc, Marseille, Casids, La Ciotal, Eandol and Toulon, 
as well as the Inland Ports between Bordeaux and Site. 

The aim of this book, which is basid on 40 expen- 

encein Home and Continental waters, is to gjcc the yachts- 
man those essential facts he needs when entering a strange 
port. 

^'Givea the yachtsman all the essential facts he neixh. . . 

It IS ail brightly written, there are excellent small charts ” 
'—Country Life. 

'* Tliere is no disappointment here. The most ovt rcrowdecl 
bookshelf m the small yacht’s cabm will have to- find space for 
one more volume ” — Bookman 

Large Demy Bvo With over 40 Uarbrnr Piam. ii« ml 

A jRMORIAL FAMILIES (yth Edttion) 

Arthur Charles Fox-Pavlea 

A Rirectcay of Geatiemen of Coat Armour. 

Tm hrge hmisome mlumes. 12 gutmm n$i. Now Mmdy. 





